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rill  mining  in  Tasmania  has  become  an 
important  industry.  Its  center  is  in  the 
nortlieastern  district  of  the  State,  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch  map. 
This  map  indicates  in  outline  the  general 
formation  of  the  district;  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  alluvial  leads  are  on  one  fall 
of  the  mountains;  while  practically  all  the 
large  lode  deposits  worked  by  the  Anchor 
and  other  companies  and  prospected  by 
the  Mt.  Lyell  Company  are  on  the  other 
slope.  This  suggests  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  lode  deposits  on  the  one  fall  have 
been  denuded  to  form  the  deep  leads,  and 


least,  the  result  of  the  denudation  of  the 
overlying  granite,  which  usually  contains 
occasional  seams  carrying  coarse  tin. 

The  sudden  fall  and  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  tin  have  set  nearly  all  the  tin 
mines  in  a  flutter.  In  most  cases,  profits 
have  become  losses ;  in  one  case  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  becomes  a  weekly  loss  of 
about  iioo.  If  the  fall  were  permanent 
the  position  would  be  untenable,  but  a 
consideration  of  the  tin  position  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  market  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  it  seem  to  ensure  an 
early  and  substantial  rise. 


ently  limited  extent  of  the  deposits  and 
the  price  of  tin  caused  their  collapse,  and 
their  leases  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
senior  company  which  pigeonholed  them 
as  matters  that  might  be  considered  at 
some  future  date.  That  time  has  arrived 
with  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  richer 
deposits  so  long  worked,  which  may  in¬ 
deed  have  been  the  breaking  down  of  the 
lodes — Wheal  Bischoff  and  North  Valley 
— now  being  explored.  An  adjoining  mine, 
the  Bischoff  Extended,  has  been  working 
for  some  time  with  more  or  less  success 
on  one  of  these;  mostly  less,  on  account 


ANCHOR  TIN  MINE,  EAST  COAST  OF  TASMANIA 

that  on  the  other  slope  denudation  has  In  the  following  notes  the  present  con-  of  the  difficulties  of  position,  power  and 
only  just  exposed  them.  A  circumstance  dition  of  the  different  districts  is  con-  capital.  By  an  adit  it  has  recently  struck 
that  seems  to  support  this  is  that  the  §idered  in  detail.  what  is  supposed  to  be  Wheal  Bischoff 

drifts  in  the  Briseis  and  New  Brothers’  lode  at  a  vertical  depth  of  looo  ft.  below 

Home  mines,  and  in  some  other  alluvial  Mount  Bischoff  present  highest  outcrop.  These  lodes 

mines  where  records  have  been  kept,  aver-  are  not  of  great  width,  vary  considerably 

age  the  same  value  as  the  lode  material  This  Mount  Bischoff’  mine,  comparative-  in  extent  and  value,  but  contain  rich 
worked  at  the  Anchor  mine.  As  the  lat-  ly  an  old  mine  contrasted  with  the  oth-  patches,  and  worked  in  with  the  large  low- 
tcr  has  now  crushed  about  750,000  tons  in  ers,  has  still  some  surprises.  The  depos-  grade  porphyry  deposits  still  existing, 
all,  some  comparison  is  possible.  ‘There  it  so  long  worked  occurred  in  slate  coun-  may  extend  the  profitable  life  of  the  com¬ 
arc  much  poorer  drifts  than  the  above  try;  adjoining  it  is  quartzite  country,  and  pany  many  years.  These  porphyry  de- 
w'orked,  but  they  appear  to  be,  partly  at  in  this  are  fissure  lodes,  wdiich  were  pcsits  contain  tin  in  the  shallower  levels, 

_  worked  intermittently  20  years  since  by  but  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface 

♦Mining  engineer,  Lottali,  Tasmania.  other  companies.  Litigation,  the  appar-  nodules  appear  with  cores  of  iron  pyritc.s. 
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erected  plants  and  essayed  to  work  these  slopes  of  Ben  Lomond,  appear  to  have- 
over  20  years  since,  but  all  their  efforts  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  mine- 
ended  in  disaster.  One  mine,  the  Federa-  promoter,  for  they  consist  mainly  of  good 
tion,  was  reported  to  have  been  floated  in  surface  indicationsf  and  preliminary  work 
London  recently  and  £50,000  was  to  be  generally  suggests  richness  and  perma- 
immediately  spent  in  plant  and  develop  nence.  If  this  be  followed  by  the  erec- 
ment,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  dream  tion  of  machinery  the  bottom  immediately 
of  the  promoter  for  the  company  has  van  falls  out  and  it  very  seldom  gets  as  far 
ished  into  thin  air,  the  leases  were  for  as  a  first  crushing, 
feited,  and  again  secured  by  the  vendors, 
and  other  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
them  worked.  Whether  these  lodes  are 
continuous  in  depth  and  value  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  question  and  one  that  requires  to  be 
settled  before  capital  is  invested  to  any 
extent  in  them.  They  may  resemble  the 


which  gradually  increase  until  there  is  1 
much  pyrite  and  no  tin.  1 

An  electric  power  plant  is  being  in-  i 
stalled,  worked  by  water,  to  replace  the 
water  wheels,  steam  locomotives  and 
other  steam  plant  now  used.  Had  some 
of  the  frill  been  dispensed  with  in  this 
plant,  and  the  money  saved  gone  toward 
a  new  up-to-date  battery  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  appliances,  in  a  better  position  and 
closer  to  the  mine,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  for  the  sharehold 
ers,  and  the  management.  The  late  sud 
den  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  div 
idends  greatly  excited  the  shareholders, 
though  over  £2,000,000  in  dividends  paid 
on  a  capital  of  £29,600  seems  a  fair 
return,  and  a  continuation  of  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  £3000  per  month,  and  a 
reserve  of  £70,000  would  satisfy  many 
people.  Did  the  shares  still  belong  to 
the  original  holders,  one  would  have  little 
sympathy  with  them,  but  those  who  have 
bought  at  a  high  price  and  find  theii 
property  and  income  suddenly  reduced  50 
per  cent,  in  value,  doubtless  consider  that 
they  are  entitled  to  find  fault  with  some¬ 
one  for  this  state  of  things.  The  conse 
quence  of  the  excitement  has  been  an  urg¬ 
ent  agitation  for  cheaper  methods,  and 
many  of  the  older  officials  have  resigned, 
including  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Kay 
ser  himself.  His  successor  is  J.  D. 
Millen,  late  assayer  to  the  company’s, 
smelters.  His  efforts  will  be  watched 
with  considerable  interest. 

One  wise  step  of  the  directors  has  been 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  wages  at  the 
mine.  The  rate  has  been  below  the  union 
rates  for  the  west  coast.  Waratah  has  a 
severe  climate,  and  living  is  expensive 
Consequently  either  an  inferior  class  of 
labor  has  been  employed,  or  men  that  can 
do  better  work  have  not  felt  impelled  to 
give  more  than  they  got  in  return.  It  is 
a  truism  that  the  cheapest  work  is  done 
by  the  best  paid  men,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  the  rate  could  still  possibly 
be  increased  with  advantage  to  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned.  Mr.  Kayser  is  a  doyen 
among  mine  managers  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day — heat  is  only  figurative,  as 
Waratah  is  a  cold  place — and  deserves  a 
dignified  and  comfortable  retirement.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  mine  he  pulled  it 
through  bad  repute  and  disaster  and  in¬ 
troduced  appliances  and  methods  that 
were  in  advance  of  anything  then  tried. 

A  few  miles  out  of  Waratah  are  the 
Cleveland  lode  deposits  that  are  attract¬ 
ing  some  attention  just  now,  and  great 
things  are  prophesied.  However,  men 
who  held  the  same  blocks  some  years 
since  and  abandoned  them,  report  that 
the  tin  is  of  no  great  extent  either  in 
area  or  depth. 

Heemskirk 

A  little  interest  is  being  taken  in  Heem 
skirk  tin  properties,  further  south  and 
nearer  Zeehan.  A  number  of  companies 


Blue  Tier  Deposits 
These  are  on  the  northeast  coast  and 
appear  to  be  unique.  A  casual  acquaint¬ 
ance  gives  an  impression  of  great  extent, 
permanence  and  payable  value,  which  is^ 
not  borne  out  by  experience.  The  coun- 
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5t  coast  deposits  presently  to  be  re-  try  is  very  rough  and  heavily  timbered 

rred  to.  and  consequently  fairly  difficult  to  pros- 

Brookstead  In  the  earlier  days  shallow  and 

To  the  east  of  the  main  railway  line  rich  alluvial  deposits  prodneed  many  hun- 

>m  Launceston  to  Hobart  and  toward  ^red  tons  of  tin,  and  for  nearly  30  years, 

e  flank  of  Ben  Lomond  is  the  Brook-'  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the  lode 

lad  mine,  lode  and  alluvial,  on  freehold  fotmation  with  only  trifling  aaccass  on 

id,  and  lately  acquired  by  Adelaide  cap-  '>■'  Pa«  »«  one  company,  the  Anchor. 

.lists,  connected  with  the  Wallaroo  &  The  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Mining  Com- 

oonta  copper  mines.  Others  who  had  Pany  lately  took  up,  purchased  and  oh 

itions  over  this  had  abandoned  them,  tamed  options  over  an  area  of  nearly  aooo 

It  the  lodes  are  reported  to  be  not  only  acres  and  spent  upwards  of  ilo.ow  pros_ 

.  .  .  .  .•  j  X  •  1  pecting  by  diamond  drill,  trenches  and 

itensive  but  continuous  and  fairly  rich,  ®  ’ 

A  aw.,-  ,.,as..as  vwWt,  h^nd  borcs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 

id  at  one  time  they  were  worked  with  ...  , 

t^at  the  deposits  Were  unworkable.  The 
ime  promise  of  success.  ...  ,  ,  ,  . 

ground  is  patchy,  the  patches  being  com- 

Avoca  paratively  rich,  and  shallow  in  depth,  and 

The  mines  near  Avoca,  and  on  the  the  ground  between  practically  barren,  oo 
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the  Mt.  Lyell  company’s  blocks,  but  aver¬ 
aging  nearly  £3  per  ton  on  those  of  the 
Anchor  company.  These  lode  deposits 
crop  up  through  the  country  granite,  and 
although  they  vary  in  composition  from 
mica  with  a  little  quartz  to  feldspar  with 
a  little  mica,  they  are  always  easily  rec¬ 
ognized.  They  are  generally  separated 
from  the  country  granite,  which  frequently 
consists  of  quartz  and  feldspar  alone, 
by  pegmatite  seams,  and  they  appear  to 
run  under  the  country  granite  and  give 
one  the  impression  that  denudation  has 
only  just  exposed  them  at  isolated  spots 


There  are,  it  is  true,  small  fissure  lodes, 
but  speaking  generally,  these,  though  fair¬ 
ly  rich  are  insignificant  in  extent,  and 
usually  do  not  last  to  any  depth.  At  any 
rate,  none  have  been  proved  to  any  depth, 
nor  to  any  extent  horizontally. 

Briseis  Mine 

With  regard  to  the  alluvial  deposits, 
that  of  most  importance  at  present  is  the 
Brothers’  Home,  or  Cascade  lead,  on 
which  the  Briseis  and  New  Brothers’ 
Home  mines  are  working,  the  former 
company  working  the  latter  mine  with 


at  present  the  largest  tin  producer  for 
the  island,  the  following  being  the  re¬ 
turns  for  the  principal  mines  for  the 
quarter  ending  June,  1907,  and  also, ^  for 
the  year  ending  at  the  same  date : 


Briseis . 

Blschoff . . 

New  Brothers’  Home. ., 

Pioneer . 

Anchor . 


.June  Quarter. 
269  tons. 
170  tons. 

97  tons. 

71  tons. 
52J  tons . 


Year. 
1(J25  tons. 
793  tons . 
372  tons . 
388  tons. 
224  tons 


The  Briseis  and  New  Brothers'  Home 
mines  have  the  east  and  west  boundary 
dividing  them  running  approximately 
along  the  center  of  the  lead,  and  naturally 


liKISEIS  TIN  MINE 


The  facts  make  other  conclusions  unten¬ 
able,  for  if  there  had  been  the  denuda 
tion  of  the  lode  formations  from  the 
higher  outcrop  to  the  lower,  there  would 
be  between  the  Blue  Tier  and  the  sea  on 
the  east  deep  alluvial  deposits  containing 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  tin.  There 
are  these  deep  deposits,  but  the  only  tin¬ 
bearing  ones  are  shallow  and  limited  in 
extent  and  the  tin  appears  to  be  of  purely 
local  origin.  On  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Tier  these  deposits  appear  to  have 
been  practically  denuded  and  redeposited 
in  the  large  deep  leads  worked  by  the 
Briseis,  Pioneer  and  other  companies. 


its  own  under  a  tribute  agreement.  A 
fair  presumption  on  existing  information 
indicates  that  the  Briseis  company  will 
get  the  present  value  of  its  shares  back 
with  a  fair  profit  besides  from  its  mine.  In 
addition,  it  has  secured  blocks  previously 
worked  by  several  other  companies,  large 
portions  of  which  are  not  yet  explored. 
It  is  possible  that  in  these  blocks  there 
may  be  longer  life  for  the  mine.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Briseis  company  now  owns  all 
the  water  power  in  the  district  of  any 
value,  and  can  command  any  new  ground 
that  is  likely  to  be  opened,  so  that  it  is 
in  a  fairly  comfortable  position.  It  is 


each  feels  that  the  bulk  of  the  gutter 
is  on  its  side.  Nature  having  been  incon¬ 
siderate  enough  not  to  provide  a  similar 
and  equally  rich  gutter  for  each.  The 
tendency  of  recent  developments  appears, 
however,  to  throw  more  of  the  gutter  out 
of  the  Brothers’  Home  mine  than  was 
expected,  and  there  is  consequently  a  con¬ 
siderable  flutter  among  shareholders. 
There  is  quite  a  romantic  history  to  this 
group  of  mines.  The  lead  runs  north 
.from  the  Briseis  ground  across  the  Rin- 
garooma  river '  into  the  newly  acquired 
blocks  of  the  Briseis  company,  where  the 
drifts  are  capped  with  100  ft.  of  basalt — 
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work  now  several  bucket  dredges,  which 
have  not  yet  achieved  the  success  ex 
pected  of  them;  expectations  based  on 
the  success  of  similar  dredges  on  gold 
drifts  in  other  places.  Tin  being  of  less 
specific  gravity,  it  is  harder  to  save,  and 
in  the  bed  of  the  Ringarooma  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  timber  and  also  heavy  boul¬ 
ders,  and  through  the  drifts  are  beds  of 
pug;  there  are  large  bodies  of  tailings 
also  from  the  other  mines  that  would 
have  to  go  through  the  dredges.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  has  been  much  disap¬ 
pointment.  As  each  dredge,  however,  has 
demonstrated  its  qualities  and  weaknesses, 
its  successor  has  benefited,  and  the  last — 
the  Dorset  dredge — is  a  large  and  power¬ 
ful  machine.  Besides  the  bucket  dredges, 
there  are  a  number  with  centrifugal 
pumps,  copies  of  the  Pioneer  dredges, 
which  are  working  with  more  or  less  suc- 


as  the  Briseis  and  Brothers’  Home  drifts 
also  were — and  run  considerably  below 
the  river  level.  Further  again  these  drifts 
appear  to  increase  under  the  basalt  cap¬ 
ping  and  junction  with  others,  and  have 
been  sunk  on  and  bored  for  fitfully  for 
many  years.  A  new  syndicate,  the  Derby 
Hills,  is  again  prospecting  these,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  hopeful  of  success. 


200  lb.  pressure,  high-speed  engines  and 
centrifugal  pumps  in  series.  While  this 
was  being  erected  the  manager  worked 
a  portion  of  the  ground  with  a  centri¬ 
fugal  dredging  plant,  and  re-bored  a 
large  portion  of  the  other  ground.  The 
dredging,  though  payable,  was  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  fresh  boring  showed  the  ground 
to  be  of  less  value  than  the  previous  bores 
indicated,  and  the  manager  chose  a  time 
of  crisis  in  the  company’s  affairs,  when 
the  working  capital  was  exhausted  and 
the  plant  not  quite  complete,  to  announce 
publicly  his  sudden  loss  of  faith  in  the 
mine,  his  belief  that  the  earlier  bores  had 
been  tampered  with,  and  his  resignation. 
It  was  dramatic,  but  it  was  not  business. 
.\n  outside  report  was  obtained,  but  it 
was  not  very  sanguine.  This  introduces 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  bor¬ 
ing  in  tin  drifts,  for  here  is  a  mine  in 


Pioneer. 

In  the  preceding  table  the  output  shown 
does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  Pioneer  mine,  for  much  lost  time 
was  caused  by  the  disastrous  floods  of 
February,  when  10  in.  of  rain  fell  in  an 
hour  or  two.  Without  the  floods  the  total 
return  probably  would  have  been  nearly 
600  tons  instead  of  388  as  shown,  and 
for  the  quarter  150  instead  of  71.  This 
mine,  being  largely  below  the  level  of  the 
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river,  the  drifts  are  broken  down  by  high  cess,  but  the  output  of  any  one  is  nol  which  the  shareholders  might  be  expected 

pressure  water  from  nozzles,  and  sub-  considerable.  Of  eight  dredging  compan-  to  be  practically  certain  as  to  results,  as 

sequently  pumped  up  by  centrifugal  ies,  the  greatest  output  for  any  one  for  it  was  bored  three  times  over,  but  they 

pumps  on  barges  worked  by  steam  into  the  quarter  is  23  tons  17  cwt.,  and  iiie  are  left  in  greater  uncertainty  than  if  it 


the  dressing  races.  A  scheme  is  in  hand 
to  develop  electricity  from  water  power 
and  rse  this  instead  of  steam,  and  to  raise 
the  capital  for  this,  about  £27,000,  it  is 
proposed  to  liquidate  and  reorganize  the 
company  and  sell  fresh  shares.  This 
is  in  a  company  of  £28,000  capital  that 
has  paid  £100,000  in  dividends  in  a  few 
years !  The  mine  management  is  above 
reprrach,  having  turned  a  mine  that  was 
worked  for  many  years  unprofitably  into 
one  of  the  best  and  most  constant  div 
idend  payers  in  the  island.  But  the  bus¬ 
iness  management  renders  itself  liable  to 
criticism. 

Other  Dredging  Claims 
Down  the  Ringarooma  there  are  at 


lowest  4  tons,  the  average  being  about  ii 
tons. 

Gl.adstone  District 
In  this  district  there  are  very  large 
bodies  of  drift,  but  mostly  of  a  low 
grade,  a  good  deal  practically  barren.  The 
tin  deposits  occur  apparently  as  parts  of 
no  definite  lead,  but  usually  exist  as  iso¬ 
lated  patches,  the  deeper  ground  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  richer.  A  company  with  a 
substantial  capital,  the  Cybele,  took  up  a 
large  area  of  this,  portions  of  which  had 
previously  been  worked  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  promoters  put  down  a  large 
number  of  bores  and  on  these  the  mine 
was  floated.  A  fine  up-to-date  pumping 
plant  was  procured — water-tube  boilers. 


had  never  been  bored  at  all.  Some  of 
the  most  experienced  managers  in  the  dis 
trict  put  no  faith  whatever  in  bores.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Pioneer  mine  has 
borne  out  the  results  of  its  boring  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  bucket 
dredging  companies  are  also  quite  satis 
fied  with  the  accuracy  of  their  bores.  It 
would  seem  that  success  depends  not  only 
on  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the  man  in 
charge,  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
drift  bored,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
encountered  in  it. 

Other  Districts 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  refer  to  the 
more  important  enterprises,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  districts  not  mentioned 
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from  which  a  little  tin  comes,  and  there 
have  been  several  propositions  where  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  work  alluvial 
flats  in  which  the  wash  consists  largely  of 
shingle  and  boulders ;  but  in  only  one 
case  and  under  specially  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  the  material  more  than 
cleared  working  expenses.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  in  sampling  to  make  a  proper  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
boulders.  The  wash  does  not  improve  in 
depth,  but  the  best  results  are  just  as  like¬ 
ly  as  not  to  be  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wash.  It  is  generally  held  back 
by  bars  in  the  river  bed,  and  is  usually 
waterlogged,  and  requires  a  jet  elevator 
or  pump  to  lift  the  water  and  drift. 
There  is  no  expeditious  method  of  work¬ 
ing,  as  every  boulder  and  stone  has  to  be 
handled  to  free  it  from  the  tin-carrying 
drift  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  class 
of  investment  to  avoid. 

The  northeastern  district  lately  exper¬ 
ienced  a  promoters’  boom  and  a  great 
many  wildcats  were  ushered  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Some  of  them  are  included  in 
the  mines  referred  to  above,  but  most  of 
them  had  only  a  brief  and  stormy 
existence,  and  after  answering  th6  pro¬ 
moters’  purposes,  expired  while  still 
young  kittens. 


Argentine  Copper  Mires 


According  to  Echo  des  Mines,  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  the  Argentine  Republic  cop¬ 
per  deposits  have  been  worked  or  are 
known  to  exist.  The  Concordia  mines 
yield  tetralicdrite  and  chalcopyrite,  con¬ 
taining  gold  and  silver,  and  a  little  zinc 
blende  and  galena.  They  were  operated 
from  1899  to  1903  by  the  Concordia  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. ;  they  are  now  owned  by  the 
Compania  Minera  la  Concordia.  This 
company  has  not  yet  begun  to  produce, 
but  is  now  installing  an  extensive  plant, 
including  hydro-electric  generator,  hoist, 
concentrator,  etc. 

Not  far  from  there,  at  Cerro  Acay  in 
the  province  of  Salta,  are  deposits  of 
chalcopyrite,  carrying  30  or  35  per  cent, 
sulphur,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  could  be  used 
on  the  spot  for  making  boracic  acid,  or 
for  the  electrolytic  extraction  of  copper. 
At  Las  Cortaderas,  to  the  east  of  Salar 
de  I’Hombre  Muerto,  is  a  very  rich  de¬ 
posit  of  malachite  and  chalcocite  which  is 
not  developed  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  access. 


At  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  copper  liquor 
which  comes  from  the  roasted  ore  con¬ 
tains  much  ferric  sulphate.  To  avoid 
unnecessary  consumption  of  scrap  iron  in 
the  precipitating  vats  these  liquors  are 
passed  through  a  heap  of  finely  ground 
raw  ore.  This  reduces  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  ferric  salt  to  the  lower  oxide. 


The  New  Buchanan  Crusher 


The  Buchanan  crusher,  style  B,  made 
Ijy  the  George  V.  Cresson  Company, 
90  West  street.  New  York,  embodies 
several  good  points  in  its  design.  This 
crusher  is  of  the  Blake  type  and  is 
equipped  with  special  means  for  adjust¬ 
ing  the  jaws  for  coarse  or  fine  crush¬ 
ing.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  steel 
shims  A  of  varying  thickness  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  main  frame  and  the  main  tog¬ 
gle  bearing;  by  means  of  set  screws  the 
toggle  can  be  forced  back  so  that  these 
shims  can  be  inserted  or  taken  out  easily. 
By  means  of  shims  B  placed  between  the 
main  toggle  block  and  the  adjustable  tog¬ 
gle  bearing,  the  angle  between  the  toggle 
is  changed;  thus  the  stroke  of  the  swing 
jaw  is  reduced  or  increased.  A  change 
of  fully  50  per  cent,  can  be  affected  in 
the  jaw  movement. 

The  crusher  is  strongly  designed.  The 


frame  is  a  solid  casting  made  from  open 
hearth  steel  and  so  proportioned  as  not  to 
he  unduly  strained  by  shrinkage  during 
cooling.  This  frame  is  designed  so  as 
to  economize  in  head  room.  A  wide 
heavy  flange  extends  from  the  bottom 
which  renders  it  easy  to  secure  the  crush 
er  to  the  foundation  and  also  increases 
the  area  of  base  resting  on  the  foundation 
The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust 
and  are  large  and  long.  The  pitman  and 
frame  bearings  are  lined  with  either  a 
special  mixture  of  babbitt  or  a  phosphor 
bronze.  The  eccentric  shaft  is  made  of 
hammered  steel;  the  end  of  this  away 
from  the  driving  pulley  is  left  long 
enough  so  that  a  pulley  wheel  can  be  put 
on  it  from  which  a  screen  or  elevator 
can  be  driven. 

The  jaw  plates  are  made  of  either 
chilled  iron  or  manganese  steel  and  are 
reversible.  The  inside  end  of  the  main 
frame  is  machined  as  are  also  the  sta¬ 
tionary  jaw  plate,  the  main  toggle  block, 


the  back  of  the  movable  jaw  plate  and 
the  toggle  bearing.  Thus  perfect  meet¬ 
ing  of  surfaces  is  obtained  and  new  parts 
fit  readily.  There  are  no  rough  joints 
anywhere  about  the  crusher.  All  parts 
are  made  to  standard  gages  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable. 


Bounty  to  Australian  Iron 
Manufacturers 


Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  transmits  a  copy  of  a  bill  intro 
duced  into  the  Australian  Parliament,  en¬ 
titled  the  “Manufacturers’  encouragement 
act,”  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be 
approved  and  become  a  law  to  take  effect 
on  Jan.  i,  1908,  providing  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  bounty  to  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  following  are  the  bounties 
provided  for  in  the  act :  Pig  iron  made 


from  Australian  ore,  and  puddled  bar  iron 
and  steel  made  from  Australian  pig  iron, 
$2.92  per  ton ;  limit  of  bounty,  Jan.  i, 
1913;  total  bounty  to  be  paid,  $1,216,625. 
Galvanized  iron,  wire  netting  and  wire, 
and  iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except 
riveted  or  cast)  not  more  than  4  in.  in¬ 
ternal  diameter,  10  per  cent,  on  value; 
limit  of  bounty  Jan.  i,  1911;  total  amount 
of  bounty  to  be  paid,  $243,325.  Reapers 
and  binders,  for  the  first  500,  $39  each ; 
limit  of  bounty  July  i,  1909. 


According  to  London  Engineering,  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  manganese  ore 
produced  in  India  in  1906-7  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  204,194  tons  to  436442 
tons.  Most  of  this  was  mined  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Mysore,  and  was  shipped  from 
the  west  coast  of  India,  the  principal 
pomt  of  shipment  being  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Goa,  which  is  connected  with 
the  interior  by  railway. 


'i  ni':  INC,  and  minini;  jouknal. 
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The  Poderosa  Copper  Mine,  Collahuasi,  Chile 

Supplies  and  Labor  in  This  Andean  Camp  Are  Costly,  Water  Is 
Scarce  and  the  Only  Fuel,  at  This  Altitude,  Is  a  Variety  of  Fungus 

BY  ROBERT  H  A  W  X  H  U  R  S  T,  J 


Till'  l’t»«lrn,sa  miiu-  is  sitiiatt*(i  in  the 
iiiinertil  ilislriel  t'ollaluiasi  in  I  lie  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province  of  rarapacu, 
Chile.  The  mine  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Inter-Andean  plateau  at  an  altitiulc 
of  I5,4(«  ft.  above  sea  level.  'I'he  coun¬ 
try,  heiiiK  above  timber  line,  is  barren 
and  bleak ;  snow  and  hail  fall  the  year 
round.  The  absence  of  venetation  has 
Iirodnced  a  lack  of  surface  streams  .so 
that  wells  must  be  sunk  to  obtain  water 
for  domestic  purposes.  I'he  only  plant 
sufliciently  tounh  to  withstand  the  climate 
is  a  .species  of  fnnuus  called  yuirrta  which 
furnishes  the  Iwal  fuel  su|>ply. 

A  branch  of  the  railroad  ruuniuK  from 
.\nlofaKasta  to  Uolivia,  which  leaves  the 
main  line  at  .\llanhe,  is  now  completeil 
and  the  mine  is  thus  placed  in  direct  rail¬ 
road  communication  with  the  coast  at 
.Antofagasta  .vx)  miles  away.  This  line 
has  a  Ra^e  of  2  ft.  (1  in.,  the  mavimum 
capacity  of  the  cars  beiiiR  jo  tons.  Here 
tofore  supplies  were  brouRht  in  and  ore 
shipped  out  over  (15  miles  of  rouRh  road 
in  carts  from  the  terminns  of  the  road. 

Geoi-ocy  Of  THK  District 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
mines  of  the  district  were  worked  in 
former  times  ami  the  ores  smeltetl  in 
primitive  fnrn.Tces.  The  I’oderosa  vein 
occurs  in  an  area  of  altered  rock  which 
show’s  a  marked  cleavaRc  dipfiitiR  west 
at  an  aiiRlc  of  70  deR.  The  oriRin  of 
this  rock  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  an  al¬ 
tered  eru|)tivc  or  a  sedimentary  rock  met¬ 
amorphosed  to  its  present  condition. 
The  area  is  penetrated  by  dikes  of  quartx- 
osc  diorite  and  amyRdaloidal  diabase  which, 
while  they  are  not  in  actual  contact  with 
the  orebodies,  have  undonbteilly  been  im¬ 
portant  in  cansiiiR  their  formation. 
Weathering  and  erosion  have  been  rapid 
because  of  the  cleavage  pbanes  and  cavi¬ 
ties  in  the  rock;  the  rock  in  place  is 
generally  covered  with  wash  from  the 
nearby  hills,  b'loat-quartz  denotes  a  vein 
here,  as  elsewhere,  and  outcrops  are  apt 
to  show  malachite,  chrysocolla,  etc.  The 
orebodies  are  all  found  in  the  area  of 
alteration  where  there  have  been  intru¬ 
sions  of  igneous  rocks ;  ore  has  been 
found  only  in  such  localities.  At  times 
the  walls  are  well  defined ;  again  no 
walls  can  be  seen  and  the  ore  occurs 
in  irregular  bodies. 

The  Poderosa  vein  is  an  aggregation 
of  stringers  running  northwest  and 

'General  manager.  Poderosa  mine.  Cotta- 
bnast,  Chile. 


suulhcast  and  traceable  fur  a  ilisl.Tiice  of 
S<XM)  ft.  from  the  lop  of  the  hill,  south 
east  of  the  Poderosa  mine,  to  the  ('am 
panil  shaft.  The  vein  has  the  same  dip 
ami  strike  as  some  dikes  situateil  a  few 
hnndred  feet  northeast.  I'liere  is  a  se 
lies  of  bedding  |)Ianes  with  a  direction 
of  north  .40  deg.  east,  and  a  secomlary 
system  at  right  angles  to  this.  The  ore- 
bodies  are  not  continuous.  Mineral  de 
liosition  appears  to  have  taken  place  part 
ly  by  precipitation  and  partly  by  rejilace 
ment. 

Dkitii  ok  tiik  Oxmi/.Ki)  Zonk 
I  he  presence  of  oxidized  ores  shows 
tlireclly  or  indireetly  the  depth  to  whieh 
the  oxiili/iug  solutions  h.ive  peiielraleil. 
In  the  Poderosa  mine,  at  .px)  ft.,  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  oxidized  zone  had  not  been 
reached.  I'he  sul|)h.Tte  solutions  ile 
scemled  to  this  ileplh  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  peiielraled  farther  through  the 
principal  crevices.  Ihe  tlow  of  solution 
has  not  taken  |>lace  solely  along  the 
crevices,  but  has  reailily  penetrated  the 
porous  matter  snrronnding  the  vein, 
riiere  are  no  means  of  determining  the 
ilepth  of  oxidation,  which  is  irregular 
in  its  occurrence;  at  times  unaltered  sul¬ 
phides  are  found  near  the  surf,Tcc.  Since 
the  second  levels  of  the  Rosario  workings 
are  in  sulphide  it  seems  probable  that 
the  seventh  level  of  the  Poderosa  work¬ 
ings  will  enconnter  the  same  minerals. 

ClIAR.M^TERISTIC  MlNERAI.S 
In  all  the  workings  so  far  ilriven  on  the 
\ein  the  char.TCterislic  minerals  are  chrys- 
<  colla,  cuprite,  malacouite,  chalcocite, 
malachite,  covellitc  and  at.Tcamite.  Chal- 
copyrite  and  bornite  have  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  bottom  workings  of  the  Ro 
sario  and  Poderosa;  all  indications  point 
to  the  commencement  of  the  sulphide 
zone  at  that  point.  The  hanging  wall  is 
more  apt  to  be  well  defined  than  the  foot 
and  appears  to  be  a  silicification  of  the 
country  rock,  resulting  from  local  altera¬ 
tion.  The  footwall  is  seldom  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  the  change  from  the  vein  filling, 
which  is  a  fine  grained  alteration  prod¬ 
uct,  such  as  is  so  often  termed  “porphyry" 
by  miners,  being  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
vein  matter  decomposes  readily  under  the 
influence  of  air  or  water  and  makes  tim¬ 
bering  expensive. 

Openings  on  the  Poderosa  Vein 
There  are  various  workings  along  the 
Poderosa  vein  in  addition  to  the  Poderosa 
workings.  These  are  called  the  Condor, 


.Sail  Carlos,  Rosario  and  the  Campanil 
shaft.  'I'he  last  does  not  belong  to  the 
Poderosa  company.  I'lie  Condor  has  a 
shaft  1.47  ft.  tieep;  two  crosscuts  from  it 
are  at  depths  of  80  and  147  ft.,  respective¬ 
ly.  The  vein  at  these  points  averages  2 
ft.  in  width  and  assays  18  per  cent,  cop¬ 
per.  The  San  Carlos  workings  could 
readily  be  coimected  with  those  of  the 
Poderosa  and  arc  so  near  that  they  arc 
practically  Ihe  same  mine.  'I'he  San  Car¬ 
los  h.Ts  a  shaft  1.4(1  ft.  deep  with  levels 
at  8.t  ft.  and  :it  the  bottom.  'I'hrec  small 
veins,  which  <lip  towanl  the  main  vein, 
have  been  cut  in  these  workings;  it  is 
expi'cled  that  a  body  of  ore  will  be  found 
at  their  jimclioii  with  the  main  vein. 
The  total  development  in  Ihe  Sail  (  ar- 
los  amoimls  to  <)j(>  lineal  feet. 

I'he  Rosario  is  situated  northwest  of 
Ihe  Poderosa  workings  and  is  opened  by 
a  shaft  i()()  ft.  deep.  l''rom  this  shaft  lev¬ 
els  at  80  and  at  itrfi  ft.  have  been  run; 
these  .ire  joined  by  r.iises.  A  vertical 
shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  first  level; 
with  the  exception  of  this,  all  the  work¬ 
ings  are  in  ore.  'I'he  vein  in  this  mine 
averages  2  ft.  (»  in.  in  width  and  assays 
15  per  cent,  copper.  The  development 
aggregates  8.41  lineal  feet.  'Flic  Canip.inil 
shaft  shows  the  vein  to  have  the  same 
characteristic  features  as  those  in  the 
other  workings. 

'Ft IK  PoiiKKosA  Mine  Proper 

The  Poderosa  workings  arc  half  way 
iK’tweeu  those  of  the  Rosario  and  the  San 
Carlos.  I'he  veins  arc  in  a  formation 
of  stratified  poridiyry  parallel  to  the  dike 
of  (piartzose  iliorile  lying  to  the  south¬ 
west.  'I'he  ore  occurs  in  lenticular  form 
generally  parallel  to  the  dip  of  the  coun¬ 
try  rock.  'File  thickness  of  these  masses 
varies  from  i  to  20  ft.;  the  smallest  seams 
often  widen  into  large  masses.  'I'he  min¬ 
erals  tli.Tt  compose  the  ores  are  silicates, 
sulphates,  carbonates  and  sulphitles  of 
copper.  From  the  first  to  the  fourth 
level  chry.socidla,  cuprite  and  tetraheilritc 
predominate ;  at  times  mabichite,  azurite, 
covcllite  ami  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chalcocite  are  encountered.  On  the 
fourth  level  bornite  is  prominently  devel¬ 
oped,  and  is  found  down  to  the  sixth  level 
accompanied  by  chalcocite,  tetrahedrite, 
and  a  little  chalcopyrite.  'I'he  quantity 
of  chrysocolla  decreases  with  depth;  the 
tetrahedrite  generally  contains  some  sil¬ 
ver. 

According  to  the  assay  maps,  the 
amount  of  copper  has  constantly  in¬ 
creased  with  depth  from  the  first  to  the 
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hull  levels;  tlic  liflli  level  is  at  present 
the  richest  althoiiRh  the  sixth  level  prom¬ 
ises  to  surpass  it  in  richness.  'I'liis  bcttcr- 
iiieiil  may  he  expected  to  increase  with 
depth  until  the  snl|)hidc  zone  is  reached. 

The  I’oderosa  development  amounts  to 
(titjo  lineal  feet.  The  shaft  is  432  ft.  deep 
on  the  <lip  of  the  vein;  the  ni»|ier  portion, 
ilriven  in  the  haiiRiiiR  wall,  is  linn,  hut 
where  the  vein  crosses  and  the  shaft  has 
passed  into  the  footwall  the  Riound  has 
become  dilVicult  to  timber.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  veins  in  the  I’oderosa  work- 
iiiRs  that  make  ore  where  they  join  the 
main  vein.  The  latter  has  an  averaRe 
width  of  2  ft.  6  in.  and  assays  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  cop|)er.  hrom  the  shaft 
six  levels  have  hecn  driven.  At  present 
there  arc  blocked  nut  in  the  mine  92,000 
tons  of  ore  averaRiiiR  24  per  cent,  cop 
per.  ,M>ont  8<x)o  tons  of  ore  are  in  tran¬ 
sit  to  the  smelter;  this  ore  will  average 
2.v(i<>  per  cent,  copper,  S  to  t2  oz.  silver 
and  .1  small  tpiantity  of  Rold  per  ton. 

In  general,  inininR  has  been  ha<lly  per- 
foi  im  d  :m<I  the  nndergronnd  work  has 
been  neglected.  In  the  past,  Oregon  pine 
bas  h»en  imported  at  great  cost  since 
there  i«  no  suitable  mine  timber  in  the 
country.  The  fuel  u.sed  is  yart'ta. 

Water  Supply 

riie  |ierm:nient  water  level  has  not 
yet  been  reached  since  the  deepest  levels 
are  above  the  nearby  valley  of  Iluiquin 
tijia.  The  melting  snow  and  bail,  how¬ 
ever,  have  run  into  the  mines  and  hav< 
created  a  How  of  gal.  of  water  in 

24  hours;  but  this  is  because  of  unusual 
storms,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
permanent  water  level  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered  for  another  150  to  200  ft.  I’lie 
equipment  for  handling  water  is  quite 
inadequate;  this  consists  of  a  small  ver¬ 
tical  boiler  set  up  on  the  sec<»nil  level 
and  four  small  punqis;  the  steam  and  wa¬ 
ter  lines  and  the  smoke  stack  of  the  boil 
*  r  are  all  in  the  shaft. 

Mining  Costs  and  I.ahor  Conditions 

Up  to  Jan.  16,  1907,  there  had  been 
shipped  from  tbc  property  824,185  kg.  of 
ore  averaging  about  40  per  cent,  copper 
iind  18  oz.  silver  per  ton;  the  approximate 
total  value  was  £20,000.  The  transporta¬ 
tion,  treatment  and  othei  charges  on  this 
ore  arc  heavy,  approximating  £17  per  ton. 
Development  work  is  done  by  contract  at 
jirices  ranging  from  £3  to  los.  per  meter 
for  crosscuts  and  about  £9  per  meter  for 
shaft  sinking.  All  work  is  done  by  hand 
since  the  ground  is  not  hard.  Supplies 
iire  costly  and  labor  is  extremely  high 
and  scarce,  miners  receiving  from  5  to 
bs.  per  (lay;  boys  3s.;  timbermen  8s.;  and 
peons  ss. 

The  labor  problem  is  the  most  serious 
of  all.  The  present  miners,  mostly  Boliv¬ 
ians,  are  stupid  and  consequently  ineffi¬ 
cient.  They  are  drunken,  lazy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discipline.  The  men  arc  under¬ 


ground  only  seven  hours  per  day,  yet 
their  pay  is  double  what  it  would  be 
anywhere  else.  Two  solutions  of  this 
problem  have  been  iiroposed.  (bie  is  to 
build  a  school  and  a  church,  secure  a 
priest  and  build  better  dwellings,  both  for 
the  staff  and  the  miners;  it  is  thus  hoped  . 
to  attract  a  permanent  population  that 
would  learn  how  to  mine.  The  other  is 
to  inqiort  (!hinesc  coolies.  Unless  some 
radical  change  is  brought  about  it  will 
he  impossible  to  work  the  mine  cconomi 
cally. 

Loading  a  Hole  with  Dynamite 

Queer  as  it  may  seem  most  miners  do 
not  know  how  to  charge  properly  a  hole 
with  dynamite.  Many  of  the  miss-fires 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  fuse  but  the 
fault  of  the  miner  who  loads  the  hole. 

A  common  way  for  miners  to  load  a  hole 
is  to  ram  in  a  single  stick  of  dynamite, 
then  to  pul  in  the  primer  (a  stick  of 
dynamite  with  a  capjied  fuse  inserted  in 
it),  the  fuse  end  of  the  stick  being  put 
in  first;  this  necessitates  a  sharp  bend 
in  the  fuse  and  causes  it  at  lea.st  to 
crack,  if  not  to  break.  It  is  bad  practice 
to  put  much  dynamite  on  top  of  the 
primer  as  it  is  liable  to  take  tire  from  the 
fuse  as  it  burns  through  it.  When  tbc 
slope  is  cold  and  the  fuse  brittle,  the 
bending  of  the  fuse  is  almost  sure  to 
cause  a  miss-fire. 

The  wrapper  on  the  dynamite  should 
he  slit  or  cut  before  tbc  dynamite  is 
placed  in  tbe  hole.  Formerly  on  ac 
count  of  the  poor  washing  given  to  the 
dynamite,  free  nitric  acid  was  likely  to 
remain  in  the  dynamite,  therefore,  it 
was  safer  to  use  a  stick  for  splitting 
the  dynamite  for,  if  any  nitric  acid  in  the 
jiowdcr  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
steel  of  the  knife,  the  heat  of  the  re-action 
might  ignite  tbc  powder.  But  now  a 
knife  can  he  safely  used  to  split  the 
dynamite  .sticks.  This  splitting  of  the 
dynamite  is  necessary  so  that  the  dyna¬ 
mite  can  be  made  to  fill  the  hole  tightly 
without  violent  ramming. 

riic  capped  fuse  should  be  in.serted  into 
half  a  stick  of  dynamite.  The  other  half 
stick  should  be  kept  to  go  on  top  of  the 
primer.  The  remaining  dynamite  should 
be  rammed  tightly  into  tbe  hole,  for  any 
air  gap,  left  between  the  dynamite  and 
the  sides  of  the  hole,  diminishes  the  force 
of  the  explosion  by  .acting  as  a  cushion 
and  also  possibly  by  decreasing  the  speed 
of  detonation  of  the  whole  charge.  The 
primer  is  then  carefully  pushed  into  the 
hole,  the  fuse  end  being  last  so  that  no 
bend  is  made  in  the  fuse. 

After  the  primer  has  been  lightly 
rammed  in  place,  the  other  half  stick  is 
placed  on  top  and  rammed.  Some  fine 
clay  tamping  should  then  be  tightly 
tamped  on  top  of  the  dynamite  so  as 
to  hold  the  fuse  in  the  powder  if  struck 
by  a  flying  piece  of  rock  from  some  blast 


Only  .sullicienl  tamping  to  fill  the  hole  a 
distance  of  .about  3  or  4  in.  should  be 
used.  Besides  bolding  the  fuse  in  the 
dynamite,  the  tamping  also  prevents  the 
burning  of  tbe  dynamite  by  sparks  from 
the  fuse.  The  half-stick  of  dynamite  is 
not  used  as  tamping  but  is  kept  in  case 
the  fuse  may  be  pulled  out  of  the  primer, 
while  loading  the  holes. 

The  Second  Shaft  for  German 
Potash  Mines 

Bv  RoIIKKT  (iklMSIIAW* 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  1907, 
the  owners  of  potash  mines  in  (iermany 
received  formal  notice  from  the  authori¬ 
ties,  that  they  must  at  once  make  their 
final  representations  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  proposed  second  shaft,  which 
tbc  (jovernment  engineers  declare  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  prolection  of  the  lives  of 
the  miners,  and  which  the  mine  proprie¬ 
tors  assert  would  lie  so  expensive  and 
difficult  of  construction  that  they  would 
be  compelled  to  shut  down,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  sink  the  second  shaft, 
which  they  say  is  in  many  cases  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  potash 
workings  tlmt  arc  already  in  operation, 
and  those  which  arc  projected  or  on 
which  work  has  already  been  started, 
and  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  works 
have  already  commenced  work  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  shaft,  there  remain  about  50  work¬ 
ings  which  must  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  put  in  the  second  shaft.  Taking  the 
largo  and  the  small  workings  together, 
Kohlc,  Kali  und  Erz  figures  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  shaft  will  be  about -$600,000; 
that  is,  the  German  potash  industry  must 
submit  to  a  total  expense  of  $30,000,000. 
In  normal  times,  and  if  this  burden  were 
to  be  distributed  over  six  to  eight  years, 
this  would  perhaps  be  endurable;  but  in 
view  of  the  present  low  ebb  of  German 
industry  and  of  the  existing  money  crisis 
the  matter  seems  to  be  excessively  bur¬ 
densome. 

By  reason  of  over-speculation  in  the 
potash  industry,  there  is  unnatural  ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  line;  and  as  there  are  many 
new  works  now  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  which  will  soon  be  in  condition  to 
produce,  a  serious  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  looked  for  at  an  early  date. 

.V  rich  discovery  of  asbestos,  about  four 
miles  from  the  village  of  Melbourne,  Que., 
is  reported.  The  vein,  which  has  been 
examined  by  experts,  is  a  large  one,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  continuation  of  one  that 
has  been  successfully  worked  for  several 
years  near  Danville.  Sherbrooke,  Que., 
capitalists  arc  being  interested  with  a  view 
to  its  development. 

•Engineer,  Dresden,  Germany. 
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The  South  African  Stope-Drill  Competition 

Although  Air-hammer  Drills  Were  Not  Numerously  Represented, 
the  Results  Proved  Conclusively  Their  Superiority  as  One-man  Drills 

EUSTACE  M.  -WESTON* 


The  very  interesting  small  stope-drill 
competition  organized  by  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  South  African  Mines, 
Clem  D.  Webb,  has  been  completed.  The 
conditions  of  this  trial  were  decided  upon 
by  an  advisory  committee,  composed 
of  most  of  the  leading  mining  engineers 
on  the  Rand. 

The  trials  took  place  both  underground 
and  on  the  surface  at  the  Robinson  mine 
The  conditions  were  on  the  whole  as 
fair  as  could  be  devised  although  there 
was  a  much  larger  percentage  of  up 
holes  and  flat  holes  than  would  be  called 
for  in  actual  stoping  as  at  present  prac 
ticed  on  these  fields.  This  of  course 


but  of  these  only  nine  did  any  drilling 
and  several  of  these  did  not  have  theii 
latest  type  of  machine  available. 

The  data  regarding  the  different  drills 
entered  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

The  Chersen  drill  is  a  local  invention ; 
it  has  a  ball  valve  of  the  Flottmann  type. 
The  drill  has  a  single-headed  piston  but 
otherwise  resembles  the  type  of  drill  man 
ufactured  by  the  Hardy  Patent  Pick 
Company,  of  Sheffield,  England.  It  drilled 
down-holes  much  quicker  than  the  win¬ 
ning  machine  but  as  it  used  solid  steel 
it  failed  to  drill  flat  or  up  holes  rapidly. 

The  Flottmann  drill  was  provided  with 


the  Little  Wonder  air  valve  and  tappet 
drills,  was  not  available.  The  Little  Won¬ 
der  tappet  drill  competed  but  withdrew  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  contest.  These  drills 
use  hollow  steel  and  an  air  blast  to  eject 
the  cuttings  from  the  hole. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  suitable  drill 
steel  could  not  be  obtained,  the  Hartsoeg 
Wonder  competed  only  a  few  minutes 
and  the  Murphy  drill  did  not  compete  at 
all.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  only  these 
two  drills  and  the  Flottmann  could  have 
expected  to  run  the  Gordon  drill  a  close 
race. 

The  Gordon  drill,  which  won  the  con¬ 
test,  was  run  by  Frank  Crean,  one  of  the 


KIMBER  DRILL 

favored  those  machines  using  hollow  steel 
through  which  air  or  water  is  forced. 

The  value  of  the  competition  was,  how 
ever,  largely  spoiled  by  the  short  notice 
that  was  given  before  it  was  started. 
Several  drills  were  unable  to  compete, 
and,  owing  to  this  cause,  although  the 
competition  was  most  useful  in  shewing 
the  comparative  merits  of  piston  and 
hammer  drills,  only  one  air-hammer  drill, 
the  Gordon,  was  in  a  position  to  compete; 
consequently  no  information  was  gained 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
types  of  hammer  drills  for  work  in  the 
rock  here.  Twelve  entries  were  received 

•Manager.  Rand  Collieries.  Ltd.  (Gold 
Section),  Brakpan,  South  Africa. 


an  automatic  rotation  but  the  type  of  this 
drill  using  hollow  steel  and  water  feed 
was  not  available.  The  drill  is  controlled 
by  a  ball  valve  of  the  pulsator  type.  The 
hammer  weighs  about  3  pounds. 

The  Grose  drill  is  a  local  drill  of  piston 
type  but  it  did  not  compete. 

The  Holman  drill  has  a  ball  auxiliary 
valve  and  piston  air  valve. 

The  Kimber  drill  is  a  hammer  drill  of 
local  design.  It  is  somewhat  radical  as 
it  uses  a  hammer  weighing  12  lb.  As 
this  drill  has  scarcely  passed  the  experi 
mental  stage  it  did  not  drill  well.  It  re 
quires  a  water  attachment. 

The  latest  model,  the  Imperial,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  same  company  that  makes 


BABY  INGERSOLL 

leaders  of  the  late  labor  strike.  The 
wedge  construction  of  the  arm  bar  and 
clamp  proA’cd  a  great  advantage. 

Conditions  of  the  Surface  Tests 

The  surface  test  consisted  of  four 
hours’  running  on  each  of  two  days.  On 
one  day  the  air  pressure  was  kept  at 
50  lb.  per  sq.in.,  on  the  other  at  60 
lb.  Each  drill  had  to  drill  one  hour  on 
each  of  four  granite  blocks.  In  three 
of  the  blocks  the  holes  were  25  deg.  be¬ 
low  horizontal  and  in  the  other  the  first 
hole  was  a  flat  hole  and  the  others  10 
deg.  above  horizontal.  The  arrangements 
of  the  set  up,  etc.,  are  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  half-tones.  The  holes  to  be 
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Drilling?. 


Same  of  Part 


/asinjc  Cap 


RoUtiag  Pawl 
Routing  Pawl  S} 


counted  had  to  be  not  less  than  36  in. 
deep  finishing  with  a  iJ4-in.  bit  and 
not  longer  than  45  in.  finishing  with  i}4- 
in.  bit.  Most  of  the  competitors  used 
four  or  five  drills  to  a  hole.  The  Gor¬ 
don  drill  employed  a  1 9/16-in.  rose 
starter  to  collar  the  hole,  followed  by  i^- 
in.  six-edged,  rose  bit. 

The  piston  drills  started  with  bits  about 
in.  'diameter  and  used  both  star  and 
chisel  bits  in  drilling  the  hole.  The  Little 
Wonder  machine  was  the  only  piston 
drill  that  could  drill  horizontal  holes,  36 
in.  deep,  in  an  hour.  This  it  could  do 
as  it  used  hollow  steel  and  an  air  blast. 
The'  granite  was  hard  and  tough;  it  was 
as  difficult  to  bore  as  average  conglome¬ 
rates,  but  not  so  difficult  as  the  harder 
quartzites  and  conglomerates  found  on 
the  Rand.  A  summary  of  the  results  of 
surface  trials  is  given  in  an  accompany¬ 
ing  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Gordon  drill 
results  were  the  best.  The  percentage  of 


every  machine  used  an  arm  on  the  bars 
so  that  the  drill  steel  could  be  centered 
in  the  hole  quickly.  In  addition  the  Little 
drills  used  improved  chucks  which  allowed 
the  drill  steel  to  be  changed  quickly.  Un- 


DATA  OF  DRILLS  ENTERED,  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  MINES  COMPETITION. 


Name  of  drill. 

Diameter  o 
Cylinder,  Incl 

Length  of  Str< 
inches. 

Weight  Of  Dr 

pounds. 

Length  of  Stre 

inches. 

Hardsoeg  Wonder . . 

3  1% 

44!^ 

18 

Ingersoll  Baby . 

2*4  5 

129H 

15 

Chersen . 

.  21i  6 

113^ 

18 

Flottman  .  . 

2»4  \\ 

52 

24 

Murphy* . 

3 

— 

Grose  * . 

4 

.54 

11 

Little  Holman . 

2  5 

97  H 

16 

Kimber . 

31i  3^ 

100 

12 

Gordon . 

1ft  10 

72^ 

10 

Little  Kid . 

2  6 

102  ^ 

18 

Little  Wonder  Air  Valve  *  2  6 

120 

16 

Little  Wonder  Tappet. . . . 

.  2  6 

118>i 

10 

•Did  not  compete. 


equals  that  of  a  piston  drill,  having  a  2}^- 
in.  diameter  and  S-in.  stroke,  but  it  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Chersen  drill.  However,  it 
uses  only  about  one-half  the  air  required 
by  the  Baby  Ingersoll  and  one-third  that 
required  by  the  Chersen  drill  and  is  light¬ 
er  than  either  of  them.  The  results  of 
the  underground  tests  are  given  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  table. 

If  the  makers  of  piston  drills  are  to 
hold  their  own  on  this  field,  they  must 
reduce  air  consumption  by  designing 
along  the  lines  of  the  Konomax  drill  and 
must  evolve  a  water-feed  device  to  in¬ 
crease  their  speed  of  drilling.  A  marked 
increase  of  drilling  rate  is  shown  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  pressure  from  50  to  60  lb. 
Generally  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  a 
recent  paper  on  small  stope  drills  (to  be 
published  later  in  this  Journal)  have  been 
borne  out  by  these  tests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  com¬ 
petition  among  the  various  types  of  ham¬ 
mer  drills  will  shortly  be  arranged  and 


Same  of  Part 


actual  time  drilling  was  6  per  cent,  higher 
than  any  piston  drill  and  8  or  9  per  cent, 
higher  than  most.  In  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  piston  drills  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  might  have  been  expected  for 


derground,  however,  the  margin  in  favor 
of  the  Gordon  drill  would  be  higher. 

For  wet  holes  which  are  at  present 
generally  used  in  sloping  on  the  Rand, 
the  drilling  capacity  of  the  Gordon  drill 


also  that  something  new  in  piston  drills 
will  be  brought  forward. 

Professor  Orr,  of  the  Transvaal  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  who  supervised  these  sur¬ 
face  trials,  is  to  read  a  paper  shortly 


DATA,  SURFACE  TEST.  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINES  COMPETITION. 


GORDON  AIR-HAMMER  DRILL 


Wet  down-holes  only. 


Total  Time  I  5  a  Inches  DrllleU  ‘  f 

Actually  Per  Minute  of  Inches  Drilled  Inches  Drilled] 

Total  Time,  actual  nri  111  nRi  per  Minute  Per  Minute 
Sla  Actual  Drilling  Total  Drilling 

a  a  Time.  Time. 


Total  Time 
Actually 
Drilling. 


Total  Depth  Drilled. 


NAME  t)F  DIIILL. 


At  !)0  At  CK)  At  50  i  At  (Hi  1  At  50  |  At  60  At  50  I  At  60:l 
At  50  LI).  Per  Sq.In.'At  60  Lb.  Per  S<|.In.  Lb.  Per  Lb.  PerjLb.  Per  Lb.  Per;Lb.  Per  Lb.  Per  Lb.  PeriLb.  Per 
I  Sq.In.  Sq.In.  Sq.In.  ^  Sq.ln.  Sq.In.  Sq.In.  Sq.In.  i  Sq.In.  1 


At  .50  Lb.  At  60  Lb. 
PerScpIn.  :  Per  Sq.In. 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  In.  Hr.  Hr.  Min.  Set 


Hr.  Min 


S(‘C.j 

•2 


50.0 


1.06 


KimiMU 


Little  Wonili‘1- . I 

Air  Tappet . j 

Gordon . 

Little  Kill.  ...  . 

baby  Ingersoll . 

Floitniann . 

Little  Holman . 


11  68.0 


0.83 


0.0 


1.45 


1.81 


1  43 


53  86.0 

50  76.6 


2.14 

1.47 

2.06 

1.69 

1.07 

2.14 


1.49 


1.79 


11  71.3 

46  72.0 


Chersen .  26  3  Si  0} 
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GORDON  DRILL  MOUNTED  FOR  SURFACE  TEST.  FRANK  CREAN,  THE  OPERATOR,  WAS  A  LEADER  IN  THE  LATE  LABOR  STRIKE  ON  THE  RAND 


GORDON  DRILL  MOUNTED  FOR  UNDERGROUND  TEST.  LORD  SELBOURNE,  HIGH  COMMISSIONER,  IS  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 
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giving  fuller  particulars  which  should 
furnish  some  interesting  information  re¬ 
garding  the  relation  between  ratio  of 
blow  struck  to  diameter 'of  cutting  bit 
and  the  speed  of  drilling,  etc. 

It  appears  that  for  short  holes,  at  any 
rate,  the  energy,  expended  by  the  hammer 
on  striking  the  drill  in  a  hammer  drill 
is  more  usefully  employed  than  the  en¬ 
ergy  used  in  moving  a  piston.  The  losses 
in  a  hammer  drill,  due  to  the  inertia  and 
rebound  of  steel  of  the  hammer  itself 
and  due  also  to  the  elasticity  of  the  drill 
steel,  are  less  apparently  than  the  losses 
in  a  piston  drill  due  to  elasticity  of  the 
bit  and  the  reversing  of  a  greater  mass; 
but  the  main  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  is 
that  the  loss  of  power  caused  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  steel  against  the  side  of 
the  hole,  due  in  the:  piston  machines  to 
vibration  of  the  machine  and  its  supports, 
is  obviated  in  hammer  drills.  Then  also 
a  hammer  drill  with  air  and  water  feed 
cleans  the  face  of  the  hole  so  that  fresh 
rock  is  cut  every  time  while,  when  drilling 
with  solid  steel  in  a  piston  drill,  even  in 
a  down  hole,  the  face  of  the  blow  is  re¬ 
duced  by  cutting  and  displacing  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  already  broken.. 

[From  our  Transvaal  exchanges,  we 
add  the  following  to  Mr.  Weston’s  article. 
Editor.] 

The  underground  trials  were  held  at 
No.  2  shaft  of  the  Robinson  mine  in  stope 
No.  I  east,  on  the  14th  level.  This  stope 
is  on  the  Main  Reef  Leader  which  dips 
at  that  point  about  25  deg.  and  is  about 
7  ft.  wide.  The  underhand  bench  used 
for  the  test  on  down  holes  was  about  30 
ft.  long  and  furnished  a  working  face, 

4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  wide,  all  in  banket. 

«  The  bench  for  the  test  on  dry  holes  was 
about  30  ft.  further  east.  The  face  at 
that  point  was  about  4  It.  6  in.  wide,  about 
18  in.  of  which  was  sandstone,  the  rest 
banket.  This  face  was  also  about  30  ft. 
long  in  which  distance  it  rose  about  9  ft. 
in  hight. 

The  more  important  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  the  drilling  of  the  holes  were  that 
eight  dry  holes  should  be  drilled  on  one 
j  bench  one  day  and  eight  wet  holes  on  the 
other  bench  the  next  day ;  each  hole  should 
I  require  a  change  in  position  of  both  the  arm 

I  and  the  column  clamps ;  not  more  than  two 
consecutive  holes  should  be  drilled  on  one 

i  side  of  the  column,  and  not  more  than 
four  holes  from  one  set-up.  After  the 

I I  holes  were  drilled,  the  machine,  bar,  in 
|i  short,  everything  but  the  drill  steel  had 
''  to  be  returned  to  the  place  in  the  drift 

whence  they  had  been  taken  when  the 
test  started.  All  holes  had  to  be  drilled 
following  as  near  as  possible  the'  angle 
of  dip  of  the  banket.  The  holes  had 
to  be  at  least  36  in.  long  and  not  over  45 
in.  long.  Each  competitor  was  allowed 
one  spare  machine. 

il  No  allowance  was  made  for  lost  time 
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except  in  case  that  the  air  pressure  fell 
below  the  specified  pressure,  60  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  Two  bars  were  furnished,  one 
2  ft.  6  in.  long  closed  and  the  other  3 
ft.  long  closed.  Sufficient  wedges  and 
blocks  were  supplied  for  making  a  set¬ 
up  quickly.  Star  and  chisel  bits  had  to 
be  used  for  all  eight  holes;  60  drills  were 
allowed.  The  bit  of  the  36-in.  steel  could 
not  measure  less  than  inches.  The 
steel  for  deeper  holes  had  to  have  a  bit  at 
least  in.  width.  The  test  consisted 
in  determining  the  number  of  inches 
drilled  in  the  length  of  time  expired  be¬ 
tween  the  taking  of  the  drill  from,  and 
the  return  of  it,  to  the  drift.  Water 
was  furnished  to  the  machines  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  desired. 

In  commenting  upon  the  results  of  the 
contest  the  South  African  Mines  makes 
the  following  statement; 

“Although  the  final  reports  of  the 
judges.  Professors  Orr  and  Yates,  are 
not  as  yet  available,  we  are  advised  by 
both  judges  that  the  winner  is  the  ‘Gor¬ 
don,’  and  that  whatever  positions  may 
be  assigned  to  the  other  competing  drills 
when  results  are  compared  in  detail,  no 
doubt  exists  regarding  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  victor.  The  win  is  well  deserved 
and  popular;  indeed,  the  highest  tribute 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  searching  char¬ 
acter  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
contest  was  carried  out  is  the  unanimous 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  best  drill 
has  won.  The  fine  performance  of  the 
‘Gordon’  was  the  feature  of  the  contest. 
Xot  only  did  it  beat  all  the  others,  and 
beat  most  of  them  by  a  substantial  mar¬ 
gin,  but  it  fulfilled  the  claim  of  its  owners 
and  makers  in  a  manner  surprising  to 
those  of  us  who  arc  familiar  with  the 
frequency  with  which  tlie  promise  of  a 
stope  drill  outruns  performance.  Under¬ 
ground.  the  superiority  of  the  “‘Gordon" 
was  most  marked,  .\lone  of  all  the  com¬ 
petitors  it  performed  the  full  allotted 
task.  Iis  lightness,  portability,  and  water- 
feed  attachment  gave  it  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage.  Some  competitors,  formidable 
enough  on  the  surface,  the  “Chersen,’’ 
and  the  “Baby  Ingersoll,”  for  instance, 
dropped  hopelessly  behind  in  the  struggle 
underground.  The  more  the  conditions 
assimilated  to  actual  mining  practice,  the 
more  the  Gordon  drew  ahead.  On  the 
surface,  in  the  four  granite  blocks,  it  was 
merely  the  drill  that  did  the  most  work 
in  the  stipulated  time ;  amid  the  difficulties 
underground,  it  was  the  drill,  and  the 
only  one,  that  drilled  all  the  time.’’ 

The  statement  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company  of  America,  for  the  quarter 
ending  Nov.  30,  shows  net  earnings  of 
$193,524,  or  $348,800  less  than  for  the  cor- 
lesponding  quarter  in  1906.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  dividend,  i  per  cent.,  called  for 
$244,365,  a  reduction  of  $121,200,  yet  the 
deficit  for  the  quarter  was  $56,676,  against 
a  surplus  of  $164,875  in  1906. 


Transvaal  Mining  Notes 


Special  Correspondence 


The  tribute  idea  of  working  small  gold 
properties  in  South  Africa  seems  to  be 
growing.  Already  there  are  a  number  of 
mines  being  worked  by  tributors  in  the 
Transvaal,  while  in  Rhodesia  there  are  at 
least  25  small  properties  open  for  tribute 
working.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  a  mine  which  under  company 
management  has  turned  out  a  failure  may 
be  worked  at  a  profit  when  taken  over  by 
one  or  two  energetic  tributOrs.  An  illus-- 
tration  of  this  has  recently  been  witnessed 
in  the  Transvaal.  A  small  mine  belonging 
to  a  large  mining  house  has  been  idle  for 
years,  having  been  run  at  a  loss  for  some 
months,  and  then  condemned  by  the  con¬ 
sulting  engineer.  A  few  months  ago  an 
energetic  tributor  bought  it  outright  from 
the  firm,  and  is  now  making  a  good  liv¬ 
ing,  where  before  there  was  a  loss.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  “small  man  mine’’  will 
grow  in  this  country  and  that  there  will  be 
more  cases  where  the  ground  which'  will 
not  stand  a  company,  will  be  worked  by 
the  private  individual. 

The  whole  community  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Asiatic  question  on  the  Rand. 
Some  time  ago  a  law  was  passed  compel¬ 
ling  the  Indians  and  Chinese — other  than 
indentured  coolies — living  on  the  Rand  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Transvaal,  to  register. 
This  law  was  passed  with  the  idea  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Asiatics  who  were  in  the 
Transvaal  without  leave,  having  gained 
admittance  ir.to  the  country  by  fraudulent 
means.  The  new  law  requires  the  .\siatics 
to  give  their  finger  impressions,  and  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  law  was  expected.  When 
it  came  to  enforcing  it,  however,  the 
Indians  and  Chinese  objected  strongly,  de¬ 
claring  that  if  they  gave  all  their  finger 
impressions  they  would  make  an  image, 
ard  as  Mohammedanism  forbade  them  to 
form  an  image,  it  was  against  their  re¬ 
ligious  scruples  to  register  in  this  way. 
Led  by  one  or  two  able  Asiatics,  and  given 
sympathy  by  one  or  two  white  men,  the 
Asiatics  defied  the  law.  Those  who  de¬ 
sired  to  register  were  intimidated  for 
awhile,  until  opportunity  was  given  them 
to  obey  the  law. 

A  large  number  of  Asiatics  have  already 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  not 
complying  with  the  law.  They  have  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  the  principle  of  passive  re¬ 
sistance  in  fighting  against  this  registra¬ 
tion  law,  and  no  one  knows  what  will  be 
the  end  of  the  struggle.  It  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  imprison  all  the  passive  resist¬ 
ers.  There  are  many  complications  that 
arise  when  it  is  proposed  to  send  the  Asia¬ 
tics  over  the  border. 

The  Government  is  being  supported  in 
this  matter  by  the  whole  community,  and 
the  people  are  sending  in  petitions  begging 
it  to  stand  firm.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  of 
dislike  of  the  Asiatics  along  the  Rand,  for 
in  many  cases  they  have  completely  driven 


the  white  man  out  of  business.  The  white 
man  in  the  country  has  had  to  meet  the 
competition  not  only  of  the  Kafir  but  the 
Asiatic  as  well.  White  people  are  hoping 
that  the  number  of  Indians  and  Chinese 
traders  in  the  Transvaal  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  question  of  small  stope  drills  is  still 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  on 
the  Rand.  There  is  no  question  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  find  a  machine  that 
will  enable  the  industry  to  dispense  with 
much  of  the  Kafir  labor  now  required  to 
break  rock  by  hand.  Following  the  public 
spirit  shown  by  South  African  Mines  the 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines  is  offering  a 
large  prize  to  the  manufacturers  who  will 
successfully  solve  the  problem,  by  turning 
out  the  best  machine.  For  the  time  being 
the  Gordon  drill  is  the  favorite,  and  much 
is  expected  of  this  machine.  To  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  this  drill  must  not  only  be  economical, 
but  must  be  able  to  work  in  narrow 
stopes,  from  30  in.  and  under.  On  many 
mines  the  margin  of  profit  and  loss  de¬ 
pends  upon  whether  the  stopes  are  car¬ 
ried  narrow,  and  if  these  machines  cannot 
work  in  a  small  width  they  will  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  use  to  the  poorer  mines. 

The  Gordon  drill  is  being  introduced  on 
a  number  of  mines  on  the  Rand,  and  after 
a  six  months’  trial,  under  normal  working 
conditions,  we  shall  know  more  about  tbe 
possibilities  of  the  machine. 


Treatment  of  Titaniferous  Iron 
Ore 


A.  Siiuling-Larsen,  of  Christiania,  has 
patented  (Norwegian.  No.  16,977,  Dec.  13, 
1906)  a  process  liy  wbicb  to  obtain  a 
merchantable  iron,  free  from  titanium  and 
nitrogen,  from  titaniferous  iron  ore.  The 
titanium  nitride  produced  in  tbe  course  of 
the  operation  can  afterward  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  fertilizers  or  other  nitrogen 
compounds. 

Tbe  titaniferous  iron  ore  is  either  smelt¬ 
ed  in  an  electric  furnace,  yielding  at  once 
a  highly  titaniferous  iron  alloy,  or  the 
iron  is  first  reduced  in  the  presence  of 
I)asic  fluxes  and  the  titanium  thus  secured 
is  separately  smelted. 

The  titaniferous  iron,  obtained  by  the 
first  process,  is  then  treated  in  a  converter 
with  nitrogen,  whereby  titanium  nitride 
and  an  iron  containing  some  titanium  are 
produced.  This  iron  is  then  treated  with 
superheated  steam  in  order  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  titanium  nitride,  titanium  nitride- 
carbide,  iron  nitride  and  possibly  iron 
nitride-carbide.  A  pure  iron  is  thus  se¬ 
cured  which  can  be  treated  by  ordinary 
processes. 

If  the  titanium  is  to  be  recovered,  it 
can  be  combined  with  some  other  metal 
with  which  it  will  form  an  easily  fusible 
alloy.  The  other  metal,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  lead,  can  then  be  removed  by  distilla¬ 
tion. 
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Excessive  Equipment  Expenditures  on  the  Rand 

The  Scarcity  of  Labor  Has  Encouraged  the  Installation  of  Unneces¬ 
sarily  Large  Plants  and  the  Treatment  of  Much  Waste  Rock 

Fy  GEORGE  DENNY* 


The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  why 
capital  should  be  amortized  in  the  work¬ 
ing  cost  in  mining  is  because  it  acts  as  a 
very  necessary  check  on  expenditure.  The 
Rand  has  run  amuck  with  capital  expendi¬ 
ture,  firstly,  because  there  always  appeared 
to  be  unlimited  amounts  at  command,  and 
secondly,  because  the  “working  costs” 
were  quite  unaffected  whether  £1000  were 
spent  on  a  given  item,  or  £10,000. 

The  chronic  shortness  of  labor  has  also 
served  as  a  constant  spur  to  lay  out  capi¬ 
tal  in  machinery  and  appliances  for  econ¬ 
omizing  the  number  of  laborers  required. 
Finally,  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  companies,  from  the  merely  share- 
market  point  of  view,  to  incorporate  in 
their  designs  various  appliances,  be  they 
never  so  costly  and  elaborate,  because 
they  showed  an  apparent  reduction  in  the 
works’  costs,  and  thus  increased  the  ap¬ 
parent  “profit.”  If  interest  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  capital  so  expended,  had  been  ta 
ken  into  calculation,  in  the  companies’ 
working  accounts,  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  question  that  much  of  the  extrava 
gance  in  capital  expenditure  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Economy  in  capital  cost  would  have  an 
immediate  and  favorable  effect  upon  the 
value  of  undeveloped  mining  property.  It 
has  been  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  past 
to  expend  amounts  up  to  £4000  per  claim 
for  equipment  only. 

One  of  the  leading  deep  level  mines 
has  spent  £4350  per  claim  for  equipment, 
and  appro.ximately  £1600  per  claim  on 
shafts  and  development,  or  in  all  £5950 
per  claim,  exclusive  of  purchase  price. 
The  life  of  the  mine  is  about  25  years. 
The  sum  of  £5950,  compounded  at  8  per 
cent.,  for  25  years,  amounts  to  approxi 
mately  £28,000;  therefore,  unless  the  capi¬ 
tal  is  redeemed — which  its  present  divi¬ 
dend  rates,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its 
share  market  valuation,  do  not  permit — 
each  claim  will  have  cost,  when  the  mine 
is  exhausted,  and  without  reckoning  in 
terest  on  past  years,  £28,000  in  principal 
and  interest,  exclusive  of  purchase  price. 
The  profits  which  will  be  derived  from 
claims  worked  25  years  hence  will  have 
a  present  value,  at  our  assigned  rates,  of 
only  4s.  3d.  for  every  20s.  which  will 
then  be  distributed,  so  that  a  profit  of 
20s.  per  ton  of  ore,  paid  25  years  hence, 
is  only  the  equivalent  of  4s.  3d.  per  ton 
paid  to-day.  An  expenditure  of  £5950  per 
claim  to-day  on  equipment,  etc.,  requires 

Note — From  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the 
London  Mining  Journal. 

'Mining  engineer,  London,  England. 


therefore  that  each  claim  shall  produce 
28,000  tons  of  ore,  giving  20s.  per  ton 
profit — when  this  is  only  realized  25  years 
hence — to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  amount.  Seeing  that  20s.  per  ton 
profit  is  incomparably  higher  than  the 
average  dividend  paid  by  the  Rand  com¬ 
panies,  such  an  expenditure  as  we  have 
cited  is  altogether  on  too  lavish  a  scale 
for  average  purposes,  and  a  more  eco 
nomical  scheme,  both  for  machinery  in¬ 
stallation  and  development,  must  be 
evolved  to  make  the  average  deep-level 
mine  commercially  sound. 

Centralize  Reduction  Works 

My  suggestion,  in  this  connection,  is 
that  the  Rand  mining  companies  of  the 
future  should  specialize  on  mining  work 
only,  and  that  they  should  either  form 
themselves,  or  encourage  others  to  form, 
distinct  corporations,  whose  business 
would  be  (a)  to  furnish  electrical  power 
in  bulk  for  every  requirement  of  the  min¬ 
ing  companies,  and  (b)  to  purchase  the 
ores  from  all  the  mines,  and  treat  it  in 
great  central  plants,  located  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  dictate.  The  mining 
companies  would  thus  be  free  from  the 
responsibility,  not  to  say  difficulty,  of 
raising  millions  of  money,  to  straightway 
sink  it  in  equipment;  they  would  pur¬ 
chase  their  power  at  low  rates,  and  use  it 
at  high  efficiencies,  and  would  obtain  a 
price  for  their  ores,  which,  when  accrued 
interest  and  redemption  of  capital  sunk  in 
plant  are  considered,  should  be  much  more 
favorable  to  shareholders,  for  the  reason 
that  the  central  metallurgical  corporation 
need  not  consider  its  redemption  fund  as 
operating  over  a  less  period  than  50 
years,  while  an  average  Rand  mining 
company  must  reckon  to  replace  its  capi¬ 
tal  in  15  years,  and  should  preferably  re¬ 
place  it  in  TO  years. 

The  centralization  of  plant  into  units 
of,  say,  10,000  tons  per  day  capacity,  would 
also  effect  an  immense  capital  saving, 
over  numerous  independent  units  of  500 
tons  daily  capacity,  thus  reducing  the  in¬ 
terest  charges  per  ton  of  output. 

The  saving  in  capital  outlay  to  the 
mining  companies  following  out  such  a 
scheme  as  outlined  would  be  simply  rev 
olutionary,  and  their  risks  of  loss  mini¬ 
mized  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Tt  is  a 
safe  estimate  to  reckon  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  present  average  outlay  would  then 
bring  a  mining  company  to  the  producing 
stage:  or,  the  million  sterling,  which  is 
the  present  requirement  of  a  deep  level 
company,  could  be  reduced  to  £250,000 


The  cost  of  ore  reduction  and  gold  sav¬ 
ing  would  of  course  include  fair  interest 
and  redemption  charges  for  the  central 
metallurgical  company,  but,  as  the  capital 
outlay  would  be  in  the  gross  much  less  per 
stamp  and  the  redemption  period  incom¬ 
parably  longer,  the  charges  could  be  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  similar  fair  charges 
included  by  a  mining  company  in  its  work¬ 
ing  costs.  Apart  from  the  saving  in  work¬ 
ing  costs,  however,  the  capital  saving  thus 
effected  would,  as  before  indicated,  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  value  of  mining  prop¬ 
erty,  and  would  change  virgin  enterprises, 
economically  hopeless  in  present  condi¬ 
tions,  to  sound  commercial  ventures. 

Deep  Level  Claims  Should  be  Worked 
BY  Equipped  Mines 

It  is  not  easy,  on  first  view,  to  decide 
in  what  manner  the  mines  now  fully 
equipped,  and  with  all  the  capital  spent, 
can  be  favorably  affected  by  considering 
questions  of  capital  economy.  The  money 
is  spent  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  position 
cannot,  apparently,  be  retrieved.  Nothing 
is  apparently  left  but  to  effect  economies 
in  the  working  cost,  as  all  the  others  are 
unalterable. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  necessarily  a  final 
statement.  We  have  seen  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  equipment  and  development  is 
such  that  deep  level  claims  of  the  average 
yield  cannot  be  profitably  worked,  and  the 
figures  reveal  the  fact  that  if  the  proper¬ 
ties  were  acquired  for  nothing,  the  mines 
cannot  sustain  the  interest  burden.  As  it 
stands,  then,  deep  level  ground  is  value¬ 
less,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  make  it 
valuable.  Apart  from  the  considerations 
of  economy  which  centralization  of  the 
plant  would  effect,  it  seems  that  the  pres 
ently  equipped  and  overburdened  compa¬ 
nies  might  with  advantage  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  owners  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  deeper  ground  to  work  their  prop¬ 
erty  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis. 

My  suggestion  to  that  end  is  that  the 
equipped  mine  should,  after  reaching  the 
dividing  boundary  line  of  the  properties, 
proceed  to  develop  the  claims  lying  be¬ 
yond  its  boundary,  extracting  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  ores  of  the  adjoining  company  as 
though  the  property  were  its  own,  and 
the  profits  of  the  unequipped  company 
could  be  settled  upon  a  basis  (after  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  equipped  company  of  its 
works  costs,  plus  interest  and  redemption 
charges)  to  be  arranged.  If  the  equipped 
company  has  allowed  in  its  accounts  for 
the  redemption  of,  say,  50  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  expenditure  on  equipment,  it  re- 
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tains  at  the  end  of  its  own  career  an  asset 
of  value  which  can  be  realized  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  operations  unchanged,  except¬ 
ing  that  they  are  within  the  boundaries  cf 
its  adjacent  unequipped  neighbor. 

Without  such  an  arrangement,  its  shafts, 
plant,  etc.,  are  an  asset  of  practically  no 
value  when  its  own  ore  is  exhausted,  and 
its  overburden  of  capital  expenditure  must 
be  entirely  lost.  Having  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  view,  its  inclusive  working  costs 
might  be  relieved  of  anything  up  to  los. 
per  ton  for  interest  and  redemption 
charges,  and  its  condition  changed  from 
an  unprofitable  to  a  profitable  one.  The 
unequipped  company  would  then  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  full  equipment  at  half 
capital  cost,  and  it  could  afford  to  pay 
full  interest  rates  to  the  equipped  com¬ 
pany  for  its  unredeemed  outlay  on  shafts 
and  general  equipment,  and  then  be  in  a 
better  position  for  profit  making  than  the 
original  company. 

It  may  be  argued  that  by  such  a  scheme 
the  gold  production  takes  place  at  so  late 
a  date  that  for  immediate  purposes  it  has 
no  money  value.  The  soundness  of  this 
argument  might  be  admitted  if  it  were 
comparative  to  another  scheme  by  whicli 
profitable  value  could  be  realized  at  once. 
But  we  have  seen  there  is  no  prospect, 
while  capital  outlay  is  so  excessive,  of 
producing  the  locked-up  gold  at  a  com¬ 
mercial  profit,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
safe  course  is  to  postpone  any  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  until  they  are  within 
the  safe  margin  of  profitable  activity.  Un¬ 
til  that  time,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
having  no  relation  to  commerce,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  though  they 
were  undiscovered  treasures  of  nature.  If 
this  view  were  not  sound,  then  the  poten¬ 
tial  value  of  all  natural  deposits  must  be 
discounted  from  the  date  in  human  his¬ 
tory  when  they  attained  a  commercial 
value.  They  would  thus  be  saddled  with 
collossal  accumulations  of  interest — 
something  in  the  nature  of  payments  de¬ 
ferred  for  ten  thousand  years.  This  is, 
of  course,  absurd.  The  deposits  can  only 
have  a  commercial  relation  when  they  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  .  If,  then,  we  relegate  the  present 
undeveloped  deep  level  claims  to  regions 
beyond  the  immediate  range  of  commer¬ 
cialism,  we  defer  the  incidence  of  inter¬ 
est  burden  until  they  are  capitalized. 

Excessive  Equipment 

But  setting  aside  the  question  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  financially 
water-logged  condition  of  the  majority  of 
the  mines,  are  there  any  errors  which 
have  been  committed  that  might  have  been 
avoided  ?  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  pronounced  error  is 
to  be  found  in  the  over-equipment  of  the 
mines.  In  studying  this  question,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
labor  situation  has  in  reality  not  only 
dominated  it,  but  has  actually  created  it. 
The  scarcity  of  unskilled  colored  labor, 


particularly  in  combination  with,  and  un¬ 
der  the  control  of,  inefficient  white  men, 
has  given  rise  to  the  policy  of  installing 
large  and  wasteful  compressed  air  sys¬ 
tems,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  mining, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  machinery.  The 
conditions  of  the  Rand  deposits  are  such 
that  machine  mining  necessitates  the 
breaking  down  of  a  large  proportion  of 
waste  rock,  with  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  grade  of  ore  sent  to  the  mill.  More 
units  of  ore  were,  therefore,  required  to 
furnish  a  given  working  profit,  and  thus 
increased  stamps  were  erected  to  meet 
the  difficulty;  this  step  being  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  consideration  of  its  effect 
on  working  costs,  because  none  such  was 
recognized. 

The  position  created  by  the  scarcity  of 
labor  has  therefore  been  deplorably  accen¬ 
tuated  in  its  worst  aspects  (viz.,  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  profit-earning  capabilities  of 
the  mine)  by  the  system  of  accountancy, 
inasmuch  as  this  ignored  the  added  cap¬ 
ital  spent  on  securing  a  measure  of  re¬ 
lief  from  the  labor  difficulty.  The  aver¬ 
age  width  of  ore  mined  at  the  Rand,  in¬ 
cluding  an  allowance  for  falls  of  waste 
rock  subsequent  to  stoping,  is  not  less 
than  4^4  ft.  The  actual  average  width 
of  the  pay  ore  does  not  exceed  24  in.,  so 
that  no  less  than  2^  ft.  of  waste  rock  is 
mined,  over  and  above  the  amount  that 
would  be  extracted  if  only  clean  reef  were 
taken  out.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  waste  rock  sent  to  the  mill,  large  and 
expensive  sorting  installations  have  been 
erected,  requiring,  with  their  comple¬ 
ment  of  natives,  probably  an  average  of 
60  natives  for  every  producing  mine  on 
the  field,  or  an  absorption  of,  say,  4000 
natives,  all  of  whom  would  have  been 
producers  of  ore  if  the  machine  drill  ele¬ 
ment  had  not  been  introduced.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  general  statement  that 
for  every  ton  of  hand-stoped  ore  placed  in 
the  mine  bins,  not  less  than  one  and  a 
half  natives  are  required  for  purposes  of 
drilling,  shoveling  and  tramming.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  hand-stoping  a  width  of  4  ft.  or 
thereabouts,  the  mining  companies  were 
to  win  the  ore  in  two  processes,  firstly,  by 
mining  a  width  of  waste  rock,  and  stack¬ 
ing  it  away  in  the  stopes,  and  secondly, 
by  mining,  say,  2  ft.  of  clean  ore,  the 
number  of  natives  required  would  be  at 
least  three  times  those  needed  when 
breaking  a  width  of  4  ft.,  sending  the 
whole  product  to  the  bins.  On  the  other 
hand,  fewer  natives  would  be  required  on 
surface,  in  every  department  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  work,  but  the  balance  would  of 
course  show  fewer  natives  employed  per 
ton  milled  from  the  4-ft.  stope. 

The  situation  in  this  respect  has  been 
somewhat  confused  on  the  Rand,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  banket  bodies  are  divided 
into  layers  separated  by  varying  widths  of 
barren  quartzite.  The  miners  invariably 
excuse  needlessly  wide  stoping  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  necessity  of  taking  in  a  band 


of  low-grade  reef  which  may  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  pay  barrd  by  any  width  up 
to  6  ft.  of  quartzite.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  times  out  of  number  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  mine  the  low-grade  band,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  forced  inclusion  of  a  large 
proportion  of  waste  rock,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  remains  unchanged  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  because  a  big  milling  installation 
is  in  being,  which  must  be  kept  fully  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  points  for  consideration  in 
all  this,  are  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
big  and  small  milling  installations.  On 
the  face  of  it  there  is  the  certainty  that  as 
things  are  and  were,  regarding  the  na¬ 
tive  labor  and  its  efficiency,  the  tonnage 
that  could  have  been  mined  on  a  narrow 
basis  must  have  been  very  low,  though 
there  are  also  other  considerations  which 
we  will  deal  with  later. 

The  remedy  adopted  involved  very 
heavy  capital  outlay — the  mining,  trans¬ 
portation,  crushing,  milling,  cyaniding, 
and  dumping  of  immense  quantities  of 
barren  rock — and  a  heavy  drop  in  the 
yield  of  gold  per  ton.  In  the  one  case, 
losses  were  evident;  in  the  second,  owing 
to  the  accountancy  methods,  they  were 
not.  Engineers  were  encouraged  to  install 
plants  of  great  crushing  capacity,  because 
no  amount  of  capital  expenditure,  how¬ 
ever  great,  had  any  effect  on  operating 
costs,  and  money  being  in  those  days 
easily  procurable  by  the  sale  of  shares  at 
high  premiums,  the  share  capitalization 
did  not  materially  increase. 

Wide  or  Narrow  Stores 

Comparing  the  relative  merits  of  a 
small  and  a  big  installation,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  reduce  the  matter  to  an  actual 
statement,  the  assumption  being  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  reef  which  is  stoped 
to  a  width  of  54  in.,  divided  into  two 
bands,  the  footwall  band  being  18  in.  wide 
and  20  dwt.  in  value,  the  intervening 
waste  reck  being  24  in.  wide  and  barren, 
and  the  upper  band  being  6  in.  of  reef, 
assaying  10  dwt.  In  these  conditions, 
the  vftlue  of  the  ore  in  the  stope  would  be 
8  dwt.  per  ton.  If  the  proposition  were 
now  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
small  equipment,  the  upper  band  and  in¬ 
tervening  rock  can  be  eliminated,  and  the 
lower  18  in.  of  reef  carried  in  a  stope 
24  in.  wide. 

If  the  ore  from  the  54-in.  stope  were 
subjected  to  a  25  per  cent,  sorting,  the 
screen  assay  would  give  about  the  original 
mine  value,  that  is,  about  8  dwt. ;  the  fig¬ 
ures  being  arrived  at  by  experience  of 
the  particular  conditions  enumerated.  A 
S4-in.  stoping  width  and  a  dip  of  30  deg. 
would  yield  27,720  tons  per  claim,  exclud¬ 
ing  faults,  dikes,  pillars,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  a  24-in.  stope  width,  the  assay  at  the 
screen  would  be  practically  the  mine 
value,  because  all  the  waste  rock  over 
and  above  the  20  per  cent,  allowed  for, 
would  have  been  carefully  sorted  and 
stowed  underground.  On  a  basis  of  a  2- 
ft.  stoping  width,  a  claim  would  yield  12,- 
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320  tons.  A  comparison  of  cost  on  the 
wide  and  narrow  stopes  shows  that, 
whereas  the  rock  from  the  54-in.  stope 
could  be  mined  and  treated  for  24s.  6d.' 
per  ton,  including  3s.  per  ton  for  mine 
development  redemption,  the  ore  from  the 
24-in.  stope  rock  would  cost  32s.  gd.  per 
ton,  including  6s.  gd.  per  ton  for  mine  de¬ 
velopment  redemption,  and  an  increase  of 
5s.  6d.  in  the  cost  of  mining.  Ninety  per 
cent,  may  he  taken  to  represent  the  ex 
traction  from  the  screen  assay  value  in 
either  case.  A  claim,  therefore,  worked 
on  the  54-in.  stoping  basis,  would  yield 
£41,827  in  total  revenue,  or  a  working 
profit  per  claim  on  the  figures  given  of 
£7895.  A  claim  on  the  24-in.  stoping 
basis  would  yield  only  12,300  tons,  giving 
a  total  revenue  of  £34,901,  and  a  profit  on 
the  basis  given  of  £14,760.  The  wider 
stoping,  therefore,  has  given  a  final  re¬ 
sult  in  working  profit  of  approximately 
only  50  per  cent,  of  that  obtained  from 
the  narrow  stoping.  The  difference  in 
cost  in  the  milling  equipment  alone — on 
the  basis  of  100  stamps  being  correctly 
proportioned  for  a  54-in.  basis — would 
be  £80,000  in  favor  of  the  narrow'er  stop¬ 
ing,  while  all  other  general  expenditure 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  thus  have  the  smaller  milling  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  widths  of  ore  we  have  as¬ 
sumed — which  are  about  correct  for  the 
average  Rand  mine — not  only  showing 
double  the  working  profit,  but  promising 
that  a  reduction  to  about  half  could  fairly 
be  expected  in  the  interest  and  redemption 
charges  on  capital.  The  simple  deduc¬ 
tion  is  that  the  pay  band  is  narrow',  not 
exceeding  an  average  for  any  given  reef 
in  the  Central  Witwatersrand  of  more 
than  24  in.  If  the  pay  band  were  48 
in.,  the  existing  equipments  would  be 
justified. 


Arbitrary  Maintenance  of  Prices 


couple  of  weeks  ago  the  question 
came  up  in  the  steel  trade,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  Feb.  22,  w'hether 
prices  ought  to  be  reduced  in  view'  of  the 
altered  industrial  and  financial  situation. 
The  conference  decided  that  “neither  the 
condition  of  the  country  nor  the  w'ishes  of 
the  trade  justify  a' cut.”  This  week,  the 
question  has  sharply  arisen  as  to  the  price 
of  labor.  Mr.  Gompers  had  already 
warned  employers  to  make  no  reductions, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevalent 
interpretation  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
letter  of  this  week  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
mission  is  a  warning  to  railways  that  they 
will  cut  labor’s  wages  at  their  peril,  if 
they  have  any  skeletons  in  their  own 
financial  closets.  The  primary  motive  for 
the  refusal  of  both  manufacturing  trusts 
and  labor  trusts  to  submit  to  reduction  of 
prices  is  obvious  enough ;  it  is  a  stand  for 
maintenance  of  existing  profits.  In  both 
cases,  however — and  the  attitude  of  each 
bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  that  of 


the  other^a  further  argument  against  a  , 
change  is  put  forw'ard  tacitly  or  explicitly. 
The  head  of  the  labor  unionists  expati¬ 
ated  at  length,  in  a  recent  public  speech, 
on  the  theory  that  hard  times  are  caused 
by  diminished  purchasing,  power  of  the 
])eople,  and  that  this  decrease  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  caused  by  reduction  in  wages 
of  labor.  The  attitude  of  the  steel  trade 
conferrees  is  well  kilown  to  be  based  on  a 
theory  that  lowering  of  prices  merely  de¬ 
moralizes  trade,  scares  away  prospective 
buyers,  and  ends  by  causing  still  further 
reductions  which  ought  to  have  been 
;iv(nded. 

It  does  not  require  much  economic 
knowledge  or  financial  acumen  to  detect 
the  utter  sophistry  of  both  these  positions. 
Prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  and  cost  of 
labor,  do  not  stand  and  have  not  been 
standing  on  a  normal  basis,  fixed  by  im¬ 
mutable  commercial  law.  Both  have  been 
pushed,  as  everyone  is  aware,  to  ab¬ 
normal  and  extravagant  bights.  It  is  true 
that  the  advance  in  each  has  been  at  least 
a  partial  cause  for  the  advance  in  the 
other.  When  wages  rose,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  was  to  that  extent  increased, 
and  an  addition  made  to  prices  of  finished 
goods.  Conversely,  the  rising  cost  of 
necessaries  of  life  gave  validity  to  labor’s 
claim  of  higher  w'ages.  But  this  is  only  a 
step  toward  the  further  conclusion  that  if 
wages  come  down,  prices  of  commodities 
ought  to  come  down  along  with  them. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  every  sen¬ 
sible  man  is  perfectly  well  aware,  is  that 
the  prices  reached  their  bights  of  1906 
and  1907  as  a  result  of  over-extension  of 
industry,  over-expansion  of  credit,  and 
needless  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the 
consuming  community  in  the  broadest 
sense.  The  natural  and  inevitable  end  of 
this  process  is  what  we  have  just  seen; 
the  balloon  has  collapsed.  People  at  large 
are  not  able  to  buy  what  they  were  buying 
a  year  ago ;  tbe  reason  being  that  they  no 
longer  have  access  to  the  inflated  credit 
which  made  possible  the  unreal  and  pre¬ 
carious  position  of  1906.  There  is  only 
one  logical  outcome ;  prices  for  both  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  must  come  down  until 
both  arc  within  the  reach  of  the  consumer 
with  his  reduced  resources. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  steel  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  labor  unions  can  be 
made  other  than  economically  futile  only 
on  one  supposition  —  that  capital  should 
get  control  of  all  the  sources  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  refuse  to  produce  except  at  its 
own  arbitrary  price,  and  that  labor  should 
similarly  control  all  the  w'orkingmen  of 
the  w'orld,  and  that  each  should  refuse  to 
go  on  producing  except  at  the  price  paid 
in  the  recent  “boom.”  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  dream  of  an  economic  situation  in 
w'hich  our  half-crazed  Wall  Street  pro¬ 
moters  used  to  indulge  in  1901,  when  we 
“discarded  precedent”  and  decided  to 
make  the  world  over  again.  If  such  a 
condition  of  things  w'ere  possible,  the  peo- 
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pie  would  in  self-defense  be  compelled  to- 
engage  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  to  de¬ 
stroy  organization  with  such  a  clutch  on. 
the  throat  of  humanity.  For  if  this  could 
be  done  with  prices  and  wages  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  a  year  ago,  it  could  equally 
be  done  on  a  basis  of  prices  and  wages 
double  what  they  are  today.  But  it  cannot 
be  done.  Precisely  in  so  far  as  this  atti¬ 
tude  defies  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  situation,  precisely  to  that  extent  will 
it  mean  that  the  manufacturer  adopting 
it  will  go  without  orders  and  the  laborer 
adopting  it  go  without  work ;  their  place 
being  taken  by  others  who  recognize  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

Gold  Dredging  and  Good 
Roads  in  California 

Si'Eci.M.  Correspondence 


The  residents  of  several  of  the  valley- 
counties  of  California  are  taking  steps  to- 
improve  the  roads  leading  to  the  more 
cintral  towns,  rounding,  grading  and 
draining  them  and  applying  a  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  crushed  rock.  They  find  it  pays- 
to  have  good  means  of  communication* 
between  the  ranches,  towns  and  railway 
stations,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing  out  products  and  hauling  in  supplies.. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  this  general  move¬ 
ment  toward  good  roads  in  the  valleys- 
should  have  a  decided  influence  on ,  the- 
dredge  mining  interests,  not  only  in  re¬ 
moving  the  prejudice  against  them,  but 
also  in  giving  them  some  profit  as  well. 
The  huge  rock  piles  thrown  up  by  the 
stackers  of  the  dredges  are  now  being 
utilized  to  good  purpose,  since  this  rock,, 
when  crushed,  makes  a  splendid  top  dress¬ 
ing  or  coating  for  roads.  For  this  reason- 
the  rock  meets  with  ready  sale  and  the 
dredge  companies  get  back  a  portion  of 
the  expense  incurred.  The  rock  piles, 
therefore,  which  were  such  a  bugbear  a 
few  years  ago,  are  now  valuable  for  the 
rock-crushing  men  are  contracting  for  all 
the  cobblestones  they  can  obtain.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  rock  piles  are  removed 
the  remriinder  of  the  tailings  of  the  dredg¬ 
ers  is  leveled  off,  and  is  being  set  out  in 
( rchards,  etc.  This  being  the  fact,  the 
main  argument  against  gold  dredging,, 
that  it  defaces  the  country,  is  removed. 

.\round  Oroville,  for  instance,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  dredging  industry  of  the  State,, 
some  too  acres  of  good  agricultural  land 
have  been  dredged  and  the  balance 
dredged  has  been  old  worked-out  mining 
lands  left  in  early  days  in  a  rough,  un- 
tillable  condition.  This  good  land  has- 
been  leveled  off  now  and  made  into  build¬ 
ing  tracts  and  orchards.  Several  of  the 
leading  operators  are  leveling  off  their 
di  edged  lands,  after  disposing  of  the  rock 
piles  for  railroad  ballast  or  road  macadam. 
.\11  the  land  around  Oroville  carries  more 
or  less  gold,  but  it  has  been  for  manjr 
years  of  little  value  until  the  dredge  sys¬ 
tem  proved  its  value  for  mining  purposes^ 
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Improvements  in  Crossheads  for  Shaft  Sinking 

Accidents,  Caused  by  Jamming  between  the  Guides,  Are 
Avoided  in  Recent  Forms  by  Locking  to  the  Hoisting  Rope 


On  the  Rand,  opinion  and  practice  is 
very  much  divided  as  to  the  use  of  skips 
or  buckets  in  shaft  sinking;  each  has  its 
advocates.  The  Rand  Mines  group  always 
installs  as  soon  as  possible  a  permanent 
head-frame  and  uses  skips.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  seven-compartment  shafts 
of  the  Brakpan  Mines  Company  and  the 
Hercules  Gold  Mining  Company  are 
equipped  with  buckets  and  two  temporary 
engines.  The  Brakpan  Mines  Company 
is  sinking  the  entire  distance  with  tem¬ 
porary  wooden  head-frames,  while  the 
Hercules  shaft  was  equipped  with  the  per- 


Elevation 
b  f  b 


rope.  Skips  can  be  emptied  more  rapidly 
and  hold  more  rock  than  buckets ;  they  are 
also  much  superior  for  hoisting  quantities 
of  water. 

Skips  have  the  disadvantage  that  the 
sinking  is  “tied”  to  the  timbering  for  the 
timbers  can  never  be  allowed  to  get  more 
than  35  ft.  away  from  the  bottom ;  skips 
cannot  be  moved  about  on  the  shaft  bot¬ 
tom,  as  can  buckets,  in  case  the  bottom  is 
uneven,  or  the  broken  rock  lies  unevenly; 
besides  skips  take  up  more  room.  This 
alone  is  a  great  disadvantage  compared 
with  buckets.  These  can  be  swung  around 
into  any  convenient  position. 

The  Berry  Crosshe.vd 

Buckets  are  on  the  whole  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  skips.  Accidents  have  occurred 
owing  to  the  bucket  striking  the  bottom 


ation  of  levers  moved  by  shock,  this  de¬ 
vice  is  not  always  reliable.  Accidents 
have  occurred  by  the  bucket’s  being  held 
up  at  the  stops,  until  slack  rope  accumu¬ 
lated  above  it,  and  then  suddenly  falling. 

The  Brodigan  Improved  Sh.\ckle  for 
Hoisting  Bucket 

In  sinking  deep  shafts  with  buckets, 
sometime  the  buckets  start  with  a  swing 
and,  on  striking  the  shaft  timbers,  empty 
their  contents  down  the  shaft.  In  deep 
hoisting,  generally  this  is  due  to  the  jump 
on  a  long  rope,  when  the  speed  of  winding 
is  suddenly  altered ;  when  swivels  are  not 
used,  it  may  also  be  due  to  a  spinning 
bucket.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  Brakpan  shaft  this  trouble  occurred 
several  times.  Charles  B.  Brodigan,  the 
manager,  tried  to  remedy  this  by  stiffening 


FIG.  2.  THE  BRODIGAN  I. M PROVED  .SH.\(  KI.E  FOR  HOISTING  BUCKETS 
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Section  on  A— H 

FIG.  I.  THE  BERRY  CROSSHEAD  SAFETY  CATCH 
FOR  SWINGING  BUCKET 

manent  head-frame  after  a  depth  of  2500 
ft.  had  been  reached. 

Skips  for  sinking  are  equipped  with  a 
framework,  30  to  40  ft.  long,  holding 
shoes  which  never  leave  the  guides.  Nat¬ 
urally  such  an  arrangement  requires  much 
head  room  to  allow  the  skips  to  empty 
into  bins  and  leaves  little  distance  to 
guard  against  an  overwind.  But  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  there  is  with  skips  no 
<ianger  of  fouling  the  timbers  in  hoisting 
as  is  the  case  with  buckets,  owing  either 
to  neglect  to  steady  the  bucket  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft  or  to  the  spinning  of  the 

♦Manager,  Rand  Collieries,  Ltd.  (Gold 
fiection),  Brakpan,  South  Africa. 


set  of  timber  in  its  ascent.  1  he  law  now 
lequires  that  the  guides  shall  extend  to 
the  last  set  of  timbers  blocked.  The  buck¬ 
ets  are  guided  down  the  shaft  by  a 
traveler  frame  or  crosshead  having  steel 
shoes,  which  slide  on  the  guides.  Acci¬ 
dents  have  often  occurred  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  simple  crosshead  sometimes, 
on  account  ^f  some  slight  obstruction, 
bangs  up  in  the  shaft  and  afterward  falls. 
To  overcome  this  the  Berry  patent  cross¬ 
head  has  been  largely  employed  and  is  at 
present  in  use  at  the  Brakpan  shafts.  It 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  levers  for 
gripping  a  collar  on  the  capping  (see  Fig. 
i)  while  the  bucket  and  crosshead  are  de¬ 
scending  the  shaft.  When  these  levers 
strike  the  stops  on  the  last  set  of  timbers 
they  release  their  hold  and  allow  the 
bucket  to  descend.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
mechanical  devices  depending  on  the  oper- 


the  head-frame,  stopping  the  bucket  after 
reaching  the  crosshead  and  winding  slowly 
through  the  part  of  the  shaft  in  which  the 
trouble  occurred,  but  without  success.  The 
use  of  swivels  in  the  bucket  connection 
was  not  tried.  The  capping,  shown  in 
Fig.  2a  and  marked  A,  was  then  tried. 
The  former  capping  and  shackle  used  is 
shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  object  of  the  new 
capping  was  to  reduce  the  possible  radius 
of  swing  of  the  bucket  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  capping  takes  40  min.  to  put 
on  while  a  splice  takes  two  or  three  hours. 
The  wires  are  boiled  in  caustic  potash  and 
then  tinned  after  washing  with  zinc  chlo¬ 
ride.  After  tinning  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  in  boiling  water.  They  are  then 
placed  in  the  cone  of  the  capping  and 
molten  magnolia  metal  is  poured  around 
the  frayed  rope  end. 

A  thimble  and  splice  with  original 
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strength  of  27  tons  broke  at  25.4  tons,  while 
one  of  these  cappings,  having  an  original 
strength  of  rs  tons,  required  25.4  tons  to 
break  it.  With  machine  sinking  the  bucket 
has  to  be  kept  further  away  from  the 
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FIG.  3.  THE  WESTON  IMPROVED  SHACKLE 
FOR  HOISTING  BUCKETS 


crosshead  to  allow  of  hoisting  long  drills 
on  the  drilling  shift.  This  possibly  would 
require  some  modification  of  the  shackle 
for  at  the  Brakpan  shaft  only  hand-sink¬ 
ing  is  used. 


The  Weston  Fastening  Device  for 
Crossheads 

At  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand  Col¬ 
lieries,  Ltd.,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
bucket  hanging  to  the  Berry  crosshead 
when  the  stops  are  reached,  a  device  of 
my  own  design  is  used  having  a  modified 
form  of  capping,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Above 
the  capping  proper  is  a  steel  cone  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ^-in.  rope  and  having  a 
taper  of  about  54  in.  in  4^  in.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  construction  of  this  capping 
are  shown  in  B,  Fig.  3.  A  steel  or  iron 
casting,  shown  in  A,  Fig.  3,  is  set  into  the 
bottom  member  of  the  crosshead.  The 
socket  is  bored  with  a  taper,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  steel  cone,  but  so  as  to 
allow  for  wear.  The  U-bolt,  to  which  is 
attached  the  swivel  and  hook,  is  shown  in 
Fig-  4- 

When  the  bucket  leaves  the  bottom  and 


fig.  4.  bucket  hook,  used  in  sinking 

SHAFT,  RAND  COLLIERIES,  LTD. 


comes  up  to  the  crosshead,  resting  on  the 
stops  at  the  timbers,  the  cone  engages  in 
the  recess  and  jambs  there.  The  cross¬ 
head  then  remains  clamped  to  the  bucket 
during  the  trip  up  the  shaft  and  while  be¬ 
ing  dumped. 

On  the  drilling  shift  when  long  steel  has 
to  be  sent  up,  a  shackle  is  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  capping  and  the  swivel  to  give 
the  necessary  clearance  between  the  cross¬ 
head  and  bucket.  On  the  down  trip  the 
adhesion  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  slight  obstruction  that  would 
otherwise  cause  the  crosshead  to  hang  up. 
When  the  stops  are  reached  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  bucket  easily  overcomes  the 
adhesion.  This  device  is  simple  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  shafts  of  any  size  and  is  not 
patented. 

Improved  Bucket  Attachment 

A  combined  swivel  and  bucket  hook, 
such  as  is  used  at  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Rand  Collieries,  Ltd.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


This  is  strong  enough  for  a  tw'o-ton 
bucket.  The  traveling  nut,  that  closes  the 
hook,  was  devised  merely  because  it  was 
easier  to  make  at  the  mine  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  spring  arrangement.  It  turns  very 
loosely  on  the  spindle  so  that  it  can  be 
screwed  up  and  down  by  hand.  The  lugs 
on  it  are  made  in  the  shape  shown,  so  that 
unskilled  laborers  cannot  hammer  it  in 
the  wrong  direction  in  case  it  should  stick 
at  any  time.  I  consider  buckets  quite  un¬ 
safe  to  use  for  sinking  without  some 
swivel  arrangement. 

The  Industrial  Situation  in 
Belgium 

Prices  at  present  for  hard  coal  range 
from  $2.80  for  the  small  sizes  to  $6.37 
for  the  size  designated  as  “tete  de  moin- 
eau’’  (sparrow  heads).  Prices  for  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  range  from  $2.90  to  $6.37,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Briquettes  at  $4.15  to 
$5-73  sre  in  active  demand,  in  spite  of 
strong  competition  from  Germany. 

In  the  metallurgic  industries  conditions 
are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment.  This  tendency  toward  better  con¬ 
ditions  comes  none  too  early,  as  matters 
had  reached  a  deplorable  state  and  serious 
misgivings  were  entertained  as  to  the 
future.  Many  concerns  had  been  obliged 
to  curtail  their  production,  and  wages 
have  ^  been  reduced  as  much  as  lO  per 
cent.,  so  it  is  easily  understood  that  the 
faintest  hope  of  improved  conditions  is 
hailed  with  joy. 

Merchant  iron  was  recently  held  at  $26, 
while  the  minimum  price  asked  for  mer¬ 
chant  steel  was  $24.30.  A  decrease  in  the 
price  of  blooms  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  of  the  producers  shortly  to 
take  place  with  a  view  to  establishing 
prices  for  1908. 

The  International  Syndicate  has  reduced 
the  price  of  beams  for  export  by  $2.40, 
making  present  quotations  $26.46.  which  is 
subject  to  a  further  reduction  dependent 
upon  the  place  of  destination  of  the  ship 
ment  and  the  amount  of  outside  competi¬ 
tion  to  be  encountered.  This  reduction 
may  in  some  cases  amount  to  48  to  74c. 
The  price  of  rails  has  been  kept  at  $27.98 
for  steel  and  $28.71  for  iron  rails,  sub¬ 
ject  to  slight  variations  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  order. 

Canadian  Coal  Area  Leases 

Consul-General  William  Harrison  Brad¬ 
ley,  of  Montreal,  reports  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  issues  of  leases  of 
Dominion  and  school  lands  for  coal  min¬ 
ing  purposes  have  been  made  uniform. 
The  ground  rent  is  to  be  made  $i  per  acre 
per  annum  and  the  royalty  sc.  a  ton.  Not 
more  than  640  acres  are  to  be  leased  to 
one  person. 
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The  Cocur  D’  Alene  District  of 
Idaho  During  1907 


By  Stanley  A.  Easton* 


Returns  from  all  the  large  producers  of 
the  district  show  an  output  in  1907  of 
217,756499  lb.  of  lead,  6,882,743  oz.  silver 
and  6,984,724  lb.  of  copper.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  production  from  unre¬ 
ported  sources  added  to  these  figures 
gives  a  total-  yield  from  the  district  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  220,256,499  lb.  of  lead, 
6,945,343  oz.  silver,  6,984,724  lb.  copper, 
and  not  less  than  4,500,000  lb.  of  zivio.  All 
the  copper  came  from  the  Snowstorm 
mine  and  all  the  zinc  came  from  the  Suc¬ 
cess  (formerly  the  Granite). 

The  mineral  products  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  district,  other  than  lead,  are  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable,  but  the  district  is 
famous  for  its  lead  output,  which  is 
worth  more  than  the  combined  value  of 
all  the  other  products  many  times  over, 
and,  having  in  mind  the  vicissitudes  of 
1907,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  lead 
production  of  that  year  with  preceding 
years  and  the  importance  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  lead  relative  to  the  yield  of  the 
entire  country".  The  following  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  sources  indicated,  and 
are  intended  to  show  this  comparison  and 
relationship : 


The  lack  of  conformity  between  various 
stated  productions  is  not  explained,  so  in 
each  case  the  comparison  of  the  district’s 
yield  with  that  of  the  United  States  is 
based  on  the  lower  estimate  in  each  case. 

From  January  to  June  4,  1907,  nearly 
one-half  the  year,  payment  for  lead  was 
based  on  the  New  York  price  of  6c.  per 
pound,  a  high-water  line  in  lead  prices, 
and  freight  and  treatment  charges  on 
these  ores  were  never  lower.  This  con¬ 
dition,  although  cars  for  shipments  were 
hard  to  get  and  operating  difficulties  of 
every  kind  interfered,  resulted  in  large 
earnings  and  great  activity.  From  6c.,  on 
June  4,  the  New  York  price  of  lead  fell 
away  to  354c.  at  the  close  of  the  year.  By 
a  careful  estimate,  it  is  determined  that 
61  per  cent,  of  the  year’s  lead  was  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  six  months  and  39 
per  cent,  from  the  last  six  months,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  decline  in  yield,  compared 
to  preceding  years  and  compared  to  the 
total  yield  of  the  country,  is  directly  due 


•General  manager.  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan 
Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  Kellogg, 
Idaho. 


to  market  and  not  to  mine  conditions. 
This  fact  is  more  strongly  established  by 
a  comparison  of  the  production  of  the  last 
three  months,  when  the  lead  price  was 
lowest,  with  either  of  the  first  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  year. 

The  development  accomplished  by  all 
the  mines  during  1907  is  uniformly  re¬ 
ported  to  have  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  immediate  outlook  is  such 
tliat  the  present  resources  of  the  district 
can  maintain  its  past  output  and  import¬ 
ance  with  no  assistance  from  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  During  1907  no  new  sources  of 
lead  added  appreciably  to  the  yield.  Sev¬ 
eral  properties,  at  present  in  an  incipient 
shipping  stage,  may  help  the  production 
during  1908,  but  their  output  is  disre¬ 
garded  in  summarizing  the  prospects  for 
the  immediate  future. 


Canadian  Mining  Institute 


The  preliminary  program  issued  by  the 
secretary  for  the  annual  meeting  is  as 
follows : 

On  Wednesday,  March  4,  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  opened  at  10  a.m.  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier 
of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  William  Temple- 
man,  Minister  of  Mines,  who  have  con¬ 
sented  to  welcome  and  address  the  mem¬ 


bers.  The  Wednesday  morning,  and  if 
necessary  the  afternoon  session  of  that 
day  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  the  treasurer’s  statement ;  the  pro¬ 
posed  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Institute  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa;  the 
proposed  amendments  to  by-laws;  the 
appointment  of  scrutineers  of  the  ballots 
for  the  election  for  the  year  1908-1909, 
etc.  A  selection  of  papers  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides  will  be  read  and 
discussed  on  Wednesday  evening. 

On  Thursday,  March  5,  there  will  be  a 
morning  and  an  afternoon  session  of  the 
Institute,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
respectively.  On  Thursday  evening,  at 
8:30  o’clock,  a  smoking  concert  will  be 
held. 

On  Friday  morning,  March  6,  at  10:30 
a.m..  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  has  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  address  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Immediately  following  this  ad¬ 
dress  the  president  will  announce  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election  of  officers  and  council 
for  the  ensuing  year.  On  Friday  morn¬ 


ing,  at  II  o’clock,  by  invitation  of  the 
acting  director.  Prof.  R.  W.  Brock,  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  conducted  through  the 
Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This 
museum  contains  the  nucleus  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  new  national  museum.  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  No 
less  than  50  papers  have  been  submitted 
for  this  meeting;  and  in  addition  there 
are  thirteen  students’  papers  offered  in 
competition  for  the  Institute  prizes. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  at  7 :30  o’clock. 


Rail  Production  in  1907 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  that  the  production  of  rails 
by  makers  of  bessemer-steel  ingots  in 

1907  was  3.302,009  gross  tons,  against 
3.705,642  tons  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  403, 
O33  tons.  The  maximum  production  of 
bessemer-steel  rails  by  the  makers  of 

bessemer  ingots  was  reached  in  1906.  The 
following  table  gives  the  production.  In¬ 

cluded  in  the  figures  for  1907  are  I45,tx)i 
tons  of  re-rolled  or  renewed  rails  rolled 
by  companies  which  manufacture  bes¬ 
semer  ingots : 


I'.HW. 

1907. 

<  'liaiinos. 

I’l'iiiisvlvniiifi . 

1.09:l.9:!2 

1). 

204.477 

iMlicr  Si.-iti-s ...... . 

..  2.407,233 

2.208.077 

1>. 

199.156 

Total . 

..  3.70.).(i42 

:t.:t02.(K)9 

1). 

403.t>;{3 

In  the  following  table  the  production  of 
rails  weighing  45  and  less  than  85  lb.  to 
the  yard  is  separated  from  those  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  45  and  over  85  lb.  Bessemer 
rails  rolled  by  companies  which  do  not 
make  bessemer  ingots  are  not  included : 

f - ^  f - 190  4  — ^ 

Tolls.  l>or('t.  Tons.  PerCt. 

rii<l.  r4.'i  ll> .  0.0  •2l*:i,9H8  C.fe 

4.')to8.">n> . l,t>08,79:t  48.5  l.:iS4.4i)0  41.9 

Ov.-lK.-)  1)> . 1.878.491  .SO. 5  l,098,.')al  51.3 

Tola! . 3.70.").t;4'2  100.0  :i,302.009  100.0 

The  demand  for  light  rails  was  nearly 
stationary.  The  medium  sections — 45  to 
85  lb. — showed  the  greatest  loss. 

The  total  production  of  rails  in  1907 
will  include  rails  made  from  open-hearth 
steel,  rails  rolled  from  purchased  blooms, 
crop  ends,  and  seconds,  rails  re-rolled  or 
renewed  by  non-producers  of  steel  in¬ 
gots,  and  iron  rails.  The  total  from  these 
sources  in  1:406  amounted  to  272,245  tons, 
of  which  186,413  tons  were  open-hearth 
steel  rails,  85,817  tons  were  bessemer  rails 
rolled  by  non-producers  of  bessemer  in¬ 
gots,  and  15  tons  were  iron  rails.  In  1907 
the  total  from  these  sources  will  amount 
to  about  335,000  tons,  of  which  fully 
250,000  tons  will  be  open-hearth  rails, 
making  the  total  rail  production  for  that 
year  about  3,637,000  tons,  against  an  as¬ 
certained  total  of  3,977,887  tons  in  1906. 

In  1907  this  country  exported  338,906 
tons  of  steel  rails.  No  iron  rails  were 
exported.  We  imported  3752  tons  of  iror> 
and  steel  rails. 


Yoar. 

IToiliictioii  Coeur  d  Mlene 
District,  Short  Tons  Lead. 

Total  Production, 
Idaho. 

Proiluetion,  I’nited 
States. 

Total  1\  sT  1*1-.'.- 
iluetioii  from 
Coeur  <r.\lene 
District. 

Easton. 

Bell. 

1907 

110,128 

a  112..500 

6  3.59,058 

30.68";, 

1906 

125,82.'> 

C117.117 

c3n0,1.53 

35.!I3 

1905 

126,994 

C  91t,027 

C302.000 

42.05 

1904 

107,.560 

108,269 

cl  08. 8.74 

C 307,000 

35.03 

1903 

106,760 

106,760 

C  99..590 

C282.000 

,37.8:1 
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Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company 

This  company  owns  a  large  coal  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  owns  and  operates  the  Lehigh 
and  Delaware  Division  canals,  connecting 
its  mines  with  tidewater  at  Philadelphia. 
It  owns  several  short  railroads  con¬ 
necting  with  its  mines.  It  owns  the 
Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad,  but 
does  not  operate  that  line,  leasing  it 
to  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  It  also  owns  controlling  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  and 
the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  railroads  fur¬ 
nishing  outlets  for  its  coal  to  the  Hudson 
river  and  New  England  points. 

The  report  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 
1907,  gives  the  income  account  as  follows; 


iMal  lamls . $1,(KJ4.927 

l{!iilr<ia<l«  operated .  108,477 

MiHCollniioous .  '200,185 

.V  Siisiiuoliaiiua  rental .  2,1!(8,1>94 


Total  iiieome . $4,14*2,283 


tleiieral  ex  peiiRes . $  117.044 

KeiitaN  paid .  101.800 

Taxes . ‘276,761 

Interest  and  sinking  fund .  1.042,163 

Depreciation  on  coal  iini>rovenients .  '2,50,000 


Total  cliarttes . $1,787,758 


Net  surplus . .  . $'2.354,.525 


The  miscellaneous  receipts  were  $2.33,- 
195,  from  which  is  deducted  $33,010  loss 
on  canals.  From  the  surplus  for  the  year 
dividends  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  stock, 
amounting  to  $1,387,604,  were  paid,  leav¬ 
ing  $966,921  undivided  profits.  Adding 
the  balance  from  1906,  made  a  total  sur¬ 
plus  on  Dec.  31  of  $3,359,568. 

The  canal  results  were  better  than  those 
in  previous  years.  The  company  has  made 
many  improvements  on  the  canal  and  in 
extending  its  traffic,  having  ordered  50 
new  boats. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Susquehanna  Railroad  are  reported  by  the 
lessee  at  $9,387,380,  an  increase  of 
$1,233,646  over  1906.  Its  coal  traffic  was 
8,757,316  tons,  an  increase  of  1,195,665 
tons. 

The  coal  mined  from  lands  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
was,  in  long  tons : 

1906.  1907.  Clinngcs. 

Hy  company .  2,310,846  2,973.172  I.  662.3'26 

Dy  lessees .  117,814  269,664  I.  151,750 


Total  ahipmeuts,  2,428.660  3,242,7.36  I.  814,076 
I's.mI  at  mines .  ‘277,835  3.53.845  I.  76,010 

Total .  2,706,495  3..596,581  I.  890,086 

Shipments  include  coal  from  lands  of 
the  Alliance  Company,  which  was  45,- 
104  tons  in  1906,  and  106,727  in  1907. 
Coal  used  at  mines  was  10.3  per  cent,  of 
total  in  1906,  and  9.8  last  year.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  coal  mined  was  32.9  per  cent. 

Concerning  coal  operations  the  report 
says :  “The  development  of  a  new  col¬ 
liery  at  No.  14,  which  was  begun  in  1904, 
has  gone  forward  steadily  during  the  year, 
but,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  under¬ 
ground  work  yet  to  be  done,  the  plant 


will  not  be  in  position  to  make  regular 
shipments  in  profitable  volume  for  two  or 
three  years  to  come.  During  the  year 
just  passed,  some  temporary  machinery 
was  installed  in  the  breaker  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  certain  small  culm 
banks.  The  amount  of  coal  produced  in 
this  way  was  43,692  tons,  which  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  duplicated  during  1908,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  supplemented  by  a  small  tonnage 
from  the  underground  development  work. 

“Work  upon  the  Lausanne  drainage 
tunnel  was  materially  interrupted  during 
the  year,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  first 
contractor  to  carry  on  the  undertaking. 
A  new  contract  was  placed  with  stronger 
parties  on  Aug.  i,  1907,  and  the  work  is 
now  going  forward  satisfactorily.  The 
face  was  advanced  a  total  distance  of 
1838  ft.  during  the  year,  making  its  pres¬ 
ent  distance  from  the  portal  2032  ft.,  with 
an  estimated  distance  of  about  5000  ft.  to 
be  driven  to  cut  the  basin  of  the  Buck 
mountain  seam,  and  a  further  distance  of 
10,600  feet  of  gangway  to  be  driven  on 
the  Buck  mountain  seam  to  reach  No.  2 
shaft.  Preparations  are  being  made  to 
sink  a  slope  in  the  Buck  mountain  scam 
in  order  to  provide  an  additional  point  of 
attack,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn 
the  drainage  of  Nesquehoning  colliery 
through  this  tunnel  some  time  in  1910. 

“With  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  more  valuable 
sizes,  a  new  breaker  of  modern  design 
and  large  capacity  is  being  erected  at 
Nesquehoning  to  take  the  place  of  old 
No.  I.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
ready  for  business  by  May  or  June  of 
1908.  Preparations  are  also  being  made 
to  begin  the  erection  of  another  breaker 
plant  during  the  present  year  to  take  the 
place  of  old  Nos.  8  and  9;  and  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  some  minor  improve¬ 
ments  are  in  progress  or  contemplated  at 
other  plants. 

“A  modern  coal-storage  plant  of  the 
Dodge  design,  and  of  280,000  tons  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity,  is  being  erected  a  short 
distance  below  Hauto,  on  the  north  side 
of  Nesquehoning  creek.  This  plant  will 
effect  such  substantial  saving  in  breakage 
and  cost  of  handling  over  the  obsolete 
methods  now  in  use  as  to  amply  justify 
the  expenditure,  which  will  amount  to 
about  $30,000.  It  is  expected  this  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  ready  for  use  about  May. 

“The  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Division 
canals  were  opened  for  business  on  April 
15  and  closed  on  Dec.  14,  during  which 
time  a  total  of  248,820  gross  tons  of 
freight  was  moved,  190,205  tons  of  it 
being  anthracite  coal,  comparable  with  a 
total  of  214,844  tons  and  144,224  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  in  1906. 

“A  careful  and  systematic  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  canal  traction,  with  a 
view  of  the  ultimate  substitution  of  me¬ 
chanical  for  animal  towage,  was  also  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  a  practical  scale,  the  con¬ 
clusion  being  that  an  expenditure  for  this 


purpose  will  be  abundantly  justified  witfe 
an  annual  traffic  of  450,000  to  500,000  tons, 
to  which  point  it  is  thought  probable  that 
the  business  of  the  canal  can  be  developed 
during  the  next  two  years.” 


Copper  in  the  Ketchikan  District^ 
Alaska 


Mining  development  in  southeastern 
Alaska  during  1907  was  greatest  in  the 
Ketchikan  district,  where  several  copper 
mines  on  Prince  of  Wales  island  are 
being  exploited,  says  C.  W.  Wright,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Mining  was  actively  advanced  on  thi& 
island  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  considerable  low-grade  ore  was  pro¬ 
duced,  but  most  of  the  mines  suspended 
operations  in  September  and  October. 

Many  of  the  mines  that  were  forced  to 
discontinue  operations  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  profitable  production  at  the- 
time  they  closed,  and  at  some  it  was  not 
the  price  of  copper  alone  that  caused  sus¬ 
pension,  but  unfavorable  conditions  as  to 
labor  and  transportation. 

The  copper  occurs  in  the  form  of 
chalcopyrite,  either  in  irregular  masses 
associated  with  magnetite,  garnet,  and  epi- 
dote  at  the  contact  of  intrusive  rocks  with, 
limestone,  as  at  the  Mamie,  Mount  An¬ 
drew,  and  Jumbo  mines,  or  in  the  form 
of  lenticular  bodies  associated  with  pyrite, 
quartz,  and  calcite  along  shear  zones  in 
the  slates  and  greenstones,  as  at  the 
Niblack  and  other  mines. 

Developments  at  the  Mamie  mine  dis¬ 
closed  new  orebodies  on  the  lowest  level 
and  considerable  ore  was  ready  for  ex¬ 
traction  in  the  upper  levels  at  the  time 
operations  closed.  A  similar  condition 
existed  at  the  Mount  Andrew  mine,  where 
large  ore  reserves  were  being  developed 
and  plans  for  more  extensive  operations 
had  been  made.  At  the  Rush  &  Brown 
mine  the  copper  deposits  were  being  ex¬ 
plored  100  ft.  below  the  present  working 
level,  which  is  90  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  encouraging.  Though  the  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  Jumbo  mine  and 
Niblack  mine  are  still  being  advanced  and 
good  orebodies  are  being  opened,  ore  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  temporarily  suspended. 
Work  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
winter  at  most  of  the  prospects  which 
gave  promise  of  becoming  copper  pro¬ 
ducers. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Journal,  S. 
K.  Williamson,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  had  great  success  in  the 
cleaning  of  crystalline  graphite  by  means 
of  the  Sutton-Steele  pneumatic  table  and 
dielectric  separator.  He  states  that  he  has 
been  able  to  produce  a  concentrate  far 
superior  to  any  now  obtained  by  the  usual 
methods  of  separation. 
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Plans  for  Mining  a  Flat  Coal  Seam 

Keen  Competition  Has  Caused  the  Adoption  of  an  Opera¬ 
ting  System  That  Reduces  Cost  of  Output  to  a  Minimum 

^  A  U  D  L  E  Y  HL  S  T  O  W  === 


Coal-mine  managers  and  superintend¬ 
ents  are  not  only  forced  to  get  coal  quick, 
hut  are  asked  to  produce  it  while  advanc¬ 
ing,  not  waiting  until  the  entries  have 
been  driven  to  the  limits  of  the  property 
before  commencing  mining  proper.  Theo¬ 
retically  the  upper  half  is  mined  advanc¬ 
ing,  the  lower  half  being  reserved  for 
the  retreat;  properly  carried  out,  this  does 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  w'hat  may 
be  called  the  English  system  of  driving 
to  the  limit.  Quite  often,  however,  every 
available  foot  of  breadth  is  necessarily 
thrown  into  the  upper  section  in  order 
to  secure  the  maximum  output,  which 
means  reduced  interest  charges  against 
the  capital  represented  by  the  property, 
leaving  for  the  retreat  only  sufficient  bar¬ 
riers  to  protect  the  main  haulway  during 
the  advance. 

Ecoxomv  Necessary  to  Successful 
Existen'ce 

Those  who  have  only  been  used  to  min¬ 
ing  coal  in  fields  where  the  pitch  varies 
considerable,  even  in  closely  adjacent 
workings ;  where  gas  occurs  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  water  has  to  be  pumped;  where 
e.xpensive  timbering  is  necessary  to  hold 
even  narrow  work  on  account  of  the  bad 
roof,  etc.,  may  likely  infer  that  there  is 
little  of  interest  in  mining  in  districts 
where  the  coal  seams  are  almost  mathe¬ 
matically  exact  planes,  and  planes,  too,  on 
practically  an  ideal  pitch  for  drainage, 
haulage  and  economical  development. 
I'urthermore,  the  coal  seams  considered 
are  generally  above  water  level,  with  good 
roof  and  comparative!}’  little  gas.  Al¬ 
though  mining  under  such  conditions  may 
seem  easy,  we  must  remember  that  where 
a  field  is  remote  from  centers  of  consump¬ 
tion,  and  is  therefore  handicapped  with 
heavy  freight  charges,  the  operators  in 
such  a  district  are  forced  to  compete  with 
fields  in  and  around  the  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption,  so  that  not  only  a  large  output, 
but  also  the  utmost  economies  in  the 
smallest  details,  are  essential  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  existence.  It  is  much  the  same 
question  as  that  of  mining  large  bodies  of 
low-grade  ore  compared  with  mining 
smaller  richer  seams,  there  being  interest¬ 
ing  problems  in  each  case,  but  problems 
dififering  widely  from  each  other  in  detail. 

Many  questions  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
numerous  items  representing  the  sum  total 
per  ton  at  the  end  of  the  year,  do  not 
admit  of  exact  answers  on  a  similar  basis, 
owing  to  the  wide-reaching  cross  influ- 

•Consultlng  mining  engineer,  Maybeury, 
W.  Va 


ences  of  each  item  upon  many  of  the 
others,  the  e.xact  amount  of  which  cannot 
be  definitely  determined ;  it  is  thought  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  make  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  or  deductions  that  will  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  deciding  upon  lines  of  action, 
such  deductions  or  comparisons  being 
sometimes  based  on  arbitrary  assumptions 
and  again  on  averages  obtained  from  pre¬ 
vious  work.  None  of  the  examples  given 
are  actual  working  costs  from  records. 


such  data  being  usually  private  inferma- 
tion,  but  are  rather  such  as  might  be 
estimated  by  anyone  on  the  ground, 
familiar  with  the  general  run  of  such 
operations,  for  which  reason,  the  nearest 
even  figures  have  usually  been  taken,  leav¬ 
ing  present  market  prices  and  actual  costs 
in  any  given  case  to  be  worked  out  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  Work  Advancing 
Where  the  cover  is  heavy  and  the  over- 
lying  measures  are  hard  to  break,  so  that 
large  main  entry  barrier  pillars  are  es¬ 


sential,  a  little  additional  width  will  often 
assure  a  modest  output  until  the  final 
working  out  of  the  entire  property;  w'here 
several  such  barriers  can  be  brought  to 
one  tipple,  thus  requiring  but  one  equip¬ 
ment,  the  result  should  be  fairly  econom¬ 
ical.  Where  the  cover  is  such  that  say  400 
ft.  w’Ould  be  a  good  safe  width  to  prevent 
settling  and  breaking  the  roof  along  the 
main  entry,  the  amount  of  coal  tied  up  in 
these  barriers  is  no  small  item,  amount¬ 


ing  to  nearly  an  acre  for  every  100  ft.  of 
main  entry,  or  say  50  acres  per  mile. 

For  a  property  one-half  a  mile  wide,  a 
400-ft.  barrier  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  property,  or  to  slightly 
over  15  per  cent.;  while  the  general  re¬ 
covery  in  the  area  mined  may  be  80  per 
cent.,  the  actual  recovery  should  be 
counted  as  only  80  per  cent,  of  85  per  cent., 
or  68  per  cent.,  provided  this  400-ft.  bar¬ 
rier  cannot  be  economically  recovered  at 
a  substantial  profit  in  the  final  retreat. 
This  question  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  minimum  width  of  barrier 
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that  will  admit  of  economical  recovery 
decided  upon  as  far  as  possible.  Where 
it  is  not  practical  to  leave  such  a  barrier, 
the  width  should  unquestionably  be  cut 
down  to  that  merely  necessary  for  safety, 
thus  eliminating  the  lower  section. 

Low  Coal  Work 

Perhaps  the  one  feature  more  particu¬ 
larly  distinguishing  mining  from  many 
other  lines  of  business  today,  is  the  ever 
varying  conditions,  each  field  being  a 
separate  problem  in  itself  while  different 
mines  in  the  same  field  differ  from  each 
other ;  it  is  this  one  feature  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  kept  mining  from  be¬ 
coming  an  exact  science  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  have  many  other  industries  in 
much  less  time.  What  may  be  an  average 
cost  of  one  item  one  year,  may  not  be 
true  a  year  or  two  later,  even  with  the 
prices  for  different  kinds  of  labor  remain¬ 
ing  the  same.  Any  statements  of  cost 
can  only  be  tentative,  which  applies  in  a 
general  way  to  the  many  different  plans 
of  mining  possible.  What  may  be  a  good 
system  one  year  may  not  be  at  all  de¬ 
sirable  a  few  years  later,  even  without 
taking  into  account  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  that  is  brought  about  from  experience, 
analysis  of  the  underlying  principles  and 
better  equipments.  A  factor  of  importance 
is  the  immense  expansion  in  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry  which -has  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  large  proportion  of  in¬ 
experienced  labor.  In  new  sections  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  class  of  labor  readily  avail¬ 
able  has  often  had  no  experience  under  the 
conditions  to  be  met,  although  possibly 
well  posted  as  to  good  practice  in  other 
fields. 

A  miner  who  is  used  to  light  cover 
easily  broken,  may  make  expensive  mis¬ 
takes  before  he  understands  how  to  handle 
heavy  cover  that  does  not  break  readily, 
just  as  in  sections  w-here  the  cover  is 
heavy  the  attempt  to  handle  the  pillars  in 
a  way  that  answered  well  enough  on  the 
outcrop  may  be  anything  but  satisfactory, 
when  a  considerable  depth  of  cover  is 
reached ;  the  mine  foreman  who  has  made 
a  good  record  in  high  coal  will  quite  likely 
find  low  coal  a  different  proposition. 

While  the  dividing  line  between  low  and 
“big”  or  high  coal  varies  largely  in  the 
different  fields,  anything  materially  under 
4  ft.  may  be  said  in  a  general  w^ay  to  be 
low  coal ;  mules  can  not  readily  be  gotten 
into  the  rooms,  thus  limiting  the  length 
of  the  rooms  to  the  distance  that  the 
miner  can  shove  or  push  the  car,  usually 
200  to  250  ft.  Where  the  cover  is  heavy 
and  breaks  with  difficulty,  several  such 
entries  must  be  thrown  into  a  section  for 
robbing  where  the  break  is  in  the  solid,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  i,  with  ample  barriers 
particularly  on  the  side  or  corner  where 
the  first  break  is  made.  While  800  ft. 
by  800  ft.  is  probably  sufficient  to  insure  a 
clear  break,  1200  ft.  by  1200  ft.  is  thought 
a  safer  and  more  economical  dimension, 
being  an  8o-room  section  as  shown. 
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Details  of  Development 

In  Fig.  I,  four  entries  with  60-ft.  cen¬ 
ters,  the  rooms  being  240-ft.  centers,  say 
220  ft.  net,  make  the  section  of  pillar 
work;  the  arrangement  shown  of  the 
double  partings,  while  out  of  the  common, 
is  practical.  Robbing  on  the  advance  in 
similar  sections  can  be  carried  on  profit¬ 
ably  in  high  coal  with  good  roof,  but  it 
should  not  ordinarily  be  considered  in  low 
coal,  not  only  on  the  score  of  haulage,  but 
of  ventilation,  as  well. 

The  workings  shown  in  Fig.  i  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ventilated  in  two  sections,  the 
upper  and  the  lower,  each  section  being 
controlled  by  one  door  and  one  overcast, 
the  location  of  the  overcast  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  illustration;  the  door  is 
placed  at  the  motor  end  of  the  straight 
parting,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  doors  except  for  the  motor 
trips.  Not  only  are  overcasts  more  ex¬ 
pensive  in  low  coal,  but  owing  to  the  short 
rooms  and  consequent  large  number  of 
entries,  the  amount  of  regulation  neces¬ 
sary  becomes  excessive,  while  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  is 
serious.  Many  will  doubtless  prefer  to 
use  curtains,  which  are  not  readily  left 
open,  in  place  of  doors. 

It  may  be  preferred  to  omit  the  lower 
overcast,  putting  the  lower  section  door 
just  beyond  the  junction  of  the  two  lower 
partings,  deflecting  the  return  air  current 
from  the  upper  section  through  the  lower 
section;  in  this  case  the  upper  rooms  in 
the  lower  section  can  hole  through  instead 
of  being  butted  off.  The  section  shown 
represents  40  working  places,  rooms,  head¬ 
ings  and  breakthroughs ;  while  this  will 
make,  at  two  men  to  the  place,  80  men 
on  one  split,  which  is  a  maximum  number, 
3'et  with  the  usual  list  of  absences  and 
miners  working  single,  the  miners,  drivers, 
and  day-men  would  seldom  reach  60. 
With  straight  overcast  ventilation,  neither 
doors  nor  curtains  are  necessary;  an 
overcast  at  the  mouth  of  No.  5  room  on 
No.  I  heading,  shown  driven  narrow,  and 
one  at  the  mouth  of  No.  5  room  on  No. 
3  heading,  also  driven  narrow,  together 
•with  the  two  beyond  the  limits  of  the  il¬ 
lustration,  will  give  the  desired  result;  in 
•which  case,  the  rooms  on  No.  i  and  on 
No.  3  heading  should  be  butted  off  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  a  brattice  in  each  room,  next 
•the  air  course  above. 

System  of  Haulage 
The  special  form  of  double  parting 
shown  is  designed  to  avoid  taking  up  as 
much  of  the  No.  2  and  No.  4  headings  as 
is  shown  taken  up  on  No.  i  and  No.  3 
headings,  which  is  quite  a  material  por¬ 
tion  of  the  section ;  and  in  part  to  save 
time  for  the  motor  in  the  case  of  split 
trips,  which  ordinarily  happens  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  low  coal  than  in  high  coal. 
The  motor  should  make  the  first  delivery 
of  empties  to  the  straight  parting,  then 
deliver  the  remaining  empties  to  the  angle 
parting,  afterward  pulling  the  angle  part¬ 


ing  loads  and  then  the  loads  from  the 
straight  parting. 

Because  of  the  light  weight  cars  cus¬ 
tomary  in  low  coal,  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  pull  the  empties  in  as  well  as  to 
pull  the  loads  out,  it  being  impracticable 
to  shove  either  empties  or  loads,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  motor  to  pass 
around  the  trip,  or  the  trip  to  pass  the 
motor,  each  time  the  motor  reaches  a 
double  parting.  Usually  the  motor  cuts 
loose  from  the  empties  just  outside  the 
parting,  and  heads  in  on  the  loaded  side 
far  enough  to  clear  the  empties ;  the  head¬ 
ing  mule  then  pulls  the  empties  up  on  the 
empty  branch,  leaving  the  track  clear  for 
the  motor.  All  'this  sounds  so  simple 
and  satisfactory  that  it  no  doubt  seems 
useless  to  refer  to  it;  as  often  seen  in  ac¬ 
tual  operation  it  seems  radically  wrong 
and  quite  an  expensive  piece  of  shifting. 
While  the  mule  should  unquestionably  pull 
one  or  two  empties  up  an  entry,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  one  animal,  as  small  as 
those  used  in  low  coal  can  pull  10,  12  or 
possibly  15  empties  around  an  uphill  curve. 
To  pull  one  or  two  at  a  time  would  hold 
the  motor  too  long  and  make  too  much  ex¬ 
tra  work  for  the  driver.  Cars  that  might 
have  been  delivered  before  dinner,  do  not 
sometimes  reach  the  miner  until  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  belief  prevails  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  miners  load  cars  more  cheer¬ 
fully  before  dinner  than  after  the  noon 
meal,  and  that  to  get  the  best  results,  the 
cars  should  be  delivered  to  the  miner 
when  he  is  in  the  humor  for  loading.  If 
the  maximum  output  is  300  cars  for  a 
given  motor  haul,  that  haul  should  have  a 
capacity  of  at  least  500  cars  to  take  care 
of  spurts  in  loading  by  a  number  of  min¬ 
ers  at  one  time.  When  those  men  who 
start  work  on  time  are  given  all  the  cars 
they  can  load,  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  daily  attendance  is  sure  to  im¬ 
prove. 

The  headings  in  Fig.  i  are  supposed  to 
have  been  driven  off  the  cross  entry  shown 
in  the  diagram,  this  cross  entry  should  in 
the  natural  order  of  events  have  had  one 
double  parting  just  outside  of  No.  i  head¬ 
ing,  and  another  parting  outside  of  No.  3 
heading.  Where  these  cross  entry  part¬ 
ings  have  heavy  rail  and  trolley  wire  on 
both  tracks,  the  motor  after  pulling  the 
last  empty  past  the  first  switch,  can  cut 
loose  from  the  trip,  run  around  the  cars, 
thus  placing  the  empties  in  front  with  only 
two  stops.  Where  one  side  of  the  parting 
is  light  rail  and  not  wired,  the  empties 
would  have  to' be  pulled  past  the  parting 
and  dropped  down  the  light  rail  side,  the 
motor  backing  down  and  pulling  the  emp¬ 
ties  off  the  parting,  before  getting  a  clear 
track  ahead  with  the  empties  in  front. 

Room-and-pillar  System 
Fig.  2  may  be  said  to  illustrate  what  in 
this  country  is  called  the  room-and-pillar 
system,  with  single  barrier  pillars  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  entry,  although  in  some 


room-and-piller  work,  especially  in  older 
developments,  barriers  are  frequently  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  The  addition 
of  a  single  system  of  barrier  pillars  to 
straight  room-and-pillar  work  does  not 
materially  affect  the  general  plan,  although 
it  adds  much  to  the  general  safety.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  keep  the  long  break¬ 
line  as  straight  as  it  should  be  to  insure 
a  good  recover}’,  particularly  with  the 
class  of  miners  that  are  now  employed ; 
still,  with  a  strong  roof,  a  good  recovery 
of  coal  at  a  fairly  low  cost  is  possible. 

With  a  weak  roof,  the  length  of  time 
the  lower  rooms  next  the  main  entry  have 
to  stand  is  a  serious  item;  the  average 
line  of  advance  of  the  rooms  on  No.  i 
heading  is  nearly  5000  ft.  from  the  aver¬ 
age  line  of  the  following  pillar  work  on 
the  same  entry.  At  a  rate  of  advance  of 
1000  ft.  a  year,  which  is  fairly  fast  driving, 
the  rooms  on  No.  i  heading  will  have  been 
driven  up  five  years  before  the  pillars  an- 
finally  pulled.  Where  the  timbering  has 
been  well  kept  up,  the  recovery  of  coal 
should  still  be  good,  but  where  the  timber¬ 
ing  has  been  careless,  coal  will  be  lost. 

It  is  also  true  that  with  a  large  amount  of 
open  work,  rail  and  other  supplies  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  get  gobbed;  wire 
lines,  kegs  of  spikes,  machine  bits,  but  rail 
more  especially,  are  easily  covered  up  and 
lost  in  the  caved  or  abandoned  parts  of 
the  workings. 

Handling  Pillar  Coal 
A  more  serious  item  is  the  haulage 
from  the  pillars.  This  is  easily  handled 
by  mule  haulage  to  the  main  entry  part¬ 
ings,  but  requires  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  haul  one  or  more  relays  which  could 
be  replaced  by  motor  haulage  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving.  It  has  been  found  dif 
ficult  to  arrange  motor  haulways  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  considerable  additional 
trackwork.  Diagonal  haulways  parallel  to 
the  general  line  of  the  advancing  pillar 
work  are  no  doubt  preferable,  but  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  two  respects;  (i)  unless 
special  barriers  are  provided,  the  open 
w’ork  is  badly  cut  up;  (2)  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  mule  haul  will  have  the: 
same  grades  against  the  loads  that  the 
loads  had  in  their  favor  while  the  rooms 
were  being  driven. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  loads  should 
have  an  average  grade  in  their  favor  on 
the  headings  of,  say,  i  per  cent.,  which  is 
the  grade  against  the  loads  on  the  pillar 
work  where  the  direction  of  the  haul  is. 
reversed,  a  sufficient  adverse  grade  to  add 
materially  to  the  cost  of  haulage. 

While  the  plan  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  an¬ 
swers  fairly  well  for  the  width  of  prop¬ 
erty  shown,  say  half  a  mile,  the  amount’ 
of  open  work  becomes  excessive  with  any 
further  material  increase  in  width;  doubl¬ 
ing  the  width  may  be  said  to  quadruple  the 
amount  of  open  work,  and  two  indepen¬ 
dent  sections  separated  by  a  heavy  barrier 
would  seem  clearly  preferable  to  any  such 
large  increase  in  the  ^open  work. 
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Disregarding  the  barrier  pillars,  Fig.  2 
may  be  considered  to  consist  of  the  for¬ 
ward  triangle  “A,”  the  reserve  block  “B,” 
and  the  rear  triangle  “C each  represent¬ 
ing  one  third  of  the  total  amount  of  open 
work.  By  pushing  the  headings  furthest 
from  the  main,  the  general  line  of  advance 
may  be  made  parallel  to  the  cross  entries 
and  perpendicular  to  the  main,  thus  nearly 
eliminating  the  forward  triangle,  01  more 
properly  speaking,  replacing  the  large  for¬ 
ward  triangle  by  four  small  ones  the  total 
area  of  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
large  triangle  or  one-twelfth  the  total 
area  of  open  work. 

By  increasing  the  rate  of  advance  of  the 
pillar  work  the  same  amount,  the  open 
work  may  thus  be  reduced  nearly  one- 
third  while  still  maintaining  the  same  area 
of  reserve  work.  This,  however,  is  about 
the  extent  of  the  reduction  possible  in 
Fig.  2.  The  reserve  block  should  not  be 
materially  reduced  for  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culties,  such  as  bad  top,  heavy  dips,  etc., 
may  occur  to  retard  the  rate  of  advance 
of  the  headings,  so  that  the  reserve  block 
may  be  needed  to  maintain  the  output,  un¬ 
til  the  headings  can  again  reach  good  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  rear  triangle  does  not  admit 
of  any  material  reduction ;  in  fact  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  Fig.  2  is  the 
rear  triangle. 

Recommendations  Following  Re¬ 
cent  Mine  Inspections 

The  special  committee  of  State  'nine  in¬ 
spectors  appointed  by  Chief  Inspector 
Roderick,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  investigate 
the  recent  mine  disasters  has  completed 
its  work.  Practically  the  same  recommen¬ 
dations  are  made  for  the  different  mines 
affected ;  they  are  in  part  as  follows : 
“The  mine  inspectors  are  agreed  in  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  is  immediate  danger  in  the 
mines  examined  (i)  from  their  gaseous 
condition;  (2)  lack  of  proper  ventilation; 
(3)  the  use  of  open  lamps;  (4)  from  the 
accumulations  of  coal  dust.  The  operat¬ 
ing  companies  are,  therefore,  instructed 
'to  remove  all  of  these  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions  and  provide  a  circulation  of  at 
least  150,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  in 
each  mine.” 

The  instructions  to  the  mine  owners 
further  specify  that  the  mines  are  to  be 
worked  exclusively  with  locked  safety 
lamps.  It  is  also  demanded  that  each 
mine  shall  be  provided  with  an  efficient 
system  of  sprinkling,  so  that  the  entries 
and  rooms  of  all  workings  shall  be  kept 
wet  especially  before  shots  are  fired.  The 
committee  also  recommends  that  all  blast¬ 
ing  of  pillar  work  be  prohibited,  and  that 
only  experienced  miners  be  allowed  to 
fire  shots.  The  use  of  flameless  explosives 
is  advised,  and  the  exclusion  of  chain 
machines,  for  cutting  coal,  is  suggested. 

The  committee  ends  its  report  by  saying 
that  unless  the  recommendations  are  car¬ 
ried  out,  an  application  will  be  made  to 


the  courts  for  an  injunction  to  suspend 
the  work  in  and  about  the  mines  ex¬ 
amined. 


Steel  Production  in  1907 


The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  compiled  complete  statistics 
of  the  production  of  bessemer  steel  ingots 
and  castings  in  the  United  States  in  1907. 
The  total  production  of  ingots  and  cast¬ 
ings  in  1907  was  11,667,549  gross  tons, 
against  12,275,830  tons  in  1906,  a  decrease 
of  608,281  tons.  The  production  in  1906 
was  the  largest  in  our  history.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  gives  the  production  of  bes¬ 
semer  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  the  last 
10  years  in  long  tons.  Of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  in  1907  about  33,300  tons  were 
steel  castings: 


1898 . 

.  6,669,017  1  l'.K)3 . 

.  8,592,329 

.  7,.58t>,:<.54  l‘.H)4 . 

.  7,859,140 

. 

1906 . 

.  6,684,770  1905 . 

.  10,941,373 

litOl . 

.  8,713,302  1  11*06 . 

.  12,275,830 

l'.HI2 . 

.  9,l:{8,3<>3  '  1907 . 

.  11,667,549 

The  production  by  States  for  two  years 


past  was  as 

follows,  in 

long  tons : 

Tons,  per  Ct. 

^Tons.  Per  t't. 

Pfuu.Hjlvniiia. 

...  4,827,725 

39.3 

4,851,841 

37.3 

Ohio . 

...  3,769,913 

30.7 

3,636,679 

31.1 

lUinolH . 

...  1,(»4,772 

13.7 

1,723,073 

14.8 

Other  Staten. 

...  1,993,420 

16.3 

1,955,956 

16.8 

Total . . 

. . .  12,275,830 

100.0 

11,667,549 

100.0 

In  addition  to  the  States  named  in  the 
table,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Ore¬ 
gon  made  steel  ingots  or  castings  in  1907 
by  the  standard  bessemer  process  or  by 
modified  bessemer  processes. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  the  decrease  in 
production  in  Pennsylvania  in  1907  as 
compared  with  1906  amounted  to  475,884 
tons;  in  Ohio  to  133,234  tons;  and  in 
other  States  to  37,464  tons.  Illinois  shows 
an  increase  of  38,301  tons. 


Coal  Mining  in  Belgium 


Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  reports 
that  the  number  of  coal  mines  in  full 
activity  in  Belgium  in  1906  was  122.  The 
total  production  amounted  to  23,569,860 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,794,580 
tons  over  1905.  The  average  value  was 
$2.90  a  ton,  against  $2.44  in  1905.  The 
total  of  workmen  occupied  in  1906 
was  139.394.  against  134,747  in  1905. 
The  wages  paid  in  1906  amounted  to 
$36,482,541,  showing  an  increase  of  $6,- 
715,408,  or  22.6  per  cent,  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  average  day  wage  in¬ 
creased  from  75c.  to  87c.  Miscellaneous 
expenses,  such  as  salaries  paid  to  direc¬ 
tors,  employees,  etc.,  amounted  to  $23,- 
046,427,  making  a  total  cost  of  $59,528,968, 
or  $2.53  for  producing  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
profits  amounted  to  $8,691,070,  or  37c. 
per  extracted  ton,  an  increase  of  21c.  per 
ton  over  1905. 


Among  the  122  mines  in  activity,  96 
closed  the  year  1906  with  a  profit  of 
$9,563,096.  The  26  others  showed  a  deficit 
of  $908,026,  due  to  the  establishment  of 
improvements,  of  which  the  cost  amounted 
to  more  than  the  realized  profits. 

Coal  -  mining  Machines  in  the 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain 

The  following  data  concerning  coal  min¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  machines  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  derived  from 
official  coal  statistics: 

United  States.  1905.  1906. 

Coal  mined  (sh.  tons) .  103,39»i,452  118,847,627 

No.  machines  useil .  9,184  •10,2l2 

Tons  per  machine . . .  11,2.58  11,638 

Per  cent,  increase  ttons  per  ^ 

machine) . .,.  ,3,37 

Percent.  lncrease(total tone 
machine  mined) . . .  i  14.9 

Great  Britain. 

Coal  mined  (sh.  tons) .  8,102,197  10,202,506 

No.  machines  used .  946  1,186 

Tons  per  machine .  8,565  8,981 

Per  cent.  Increase  (tons  per  .  i  i  i 

machine) . .  , 

Percent. Increase  (total tons  •  '  ■i-.u-: 

machine  mined) . ..._.  25.V 

Of  the  1136  machines  used  in  Great 
Britain,  451  were  electrically  operated  and 
685  were  run  by  compressed  air.  lu  the 
United  States  5911  machines  were  .of  fhe 
pick  or  puncher  type,  4144  were  chain- 
breast  machines  and  157  were  of  the  long- 
wall  type.  There  were  almost  10  tim^ 
as  many  machines  at  work  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Great  Britain. 


Coal  in  India 

According  to  Con.-Gen.  William  H. 
Michael,  of  Calcutta,  the  price  of  coal 
in  India  has  advanced  within  the  last  two 
years  to  more  than  twice  its  former  price, 
but  the  cost  of  production  remains  about 
the  same  as  in  1895,  when  it  was  about 
64c.  per  ton. 

The  price  of  coal  in  the  Calcutta  market 
in  1895  was  $1.66  to  $2.33  per  ton,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  The  present  price  for  Ben¬ 
gal  coal  ranges  from  $4.82  to  $5.49.  From 
an  estimate  of  all  the  present  quotations 
the  average  price  of  Indian  coal  in  the 
Calcutta  market  is  now  $5.01,  against 
$1.98  in  1895.  The  prospects  are  that 
Indian  coal  will  go  still  higher. 


One  of  the  great  industries  of  India  is 
coal  mining.  At  the  end  of  1885  the 
average  annual  output  for  the  previous 
decade  was  only  1,227,197  tons;  in  the 
next  decade  the  average  had  risen  to 
2.758,640  tons,  and  in  that  ending  with 
1905  it  was  7,626,592  tons.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  1906  was  9,784,250  tons. 


Acetylene  mine  lamps  give  good  results 
in  surveying  as  they  are  free 'from  grease 
which  is  likely  to  soil  the  note  books  ;  the 
small  clear  flame  affords  a  good  sight 
for  the  transitman.  Acetylene  light  gives 
off  no  harmful  gases  and  takes  less  oxygen 
from  the  air  than  oil. 
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Colliery  Notes,  Observations  and  Comments 

Practical  Hints  Gathered  from  Experience  and  from  the  Study  of 
Problems  Peculiar  to  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  Mining 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Nitroglycerine  explosives  give  less 
fumes  and  greater  efficiency  when  ex 
ploded  by  detonation. 

The  proportion  of  ash  in  coke  is  some¬ 
times  increased  by  forking  the  coke  from 
a  dirty  yard,  or  from  the  dirt  used  for 
filling  around  the  head  of  the  funnel. 

Thin  seams  of  brown  coal,  associated 
with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Miocene  strata 
are  found  in  New  Zealand.  The  coal  is 
of  low  grade,  being  high  in  ash  and  sul¬ 
phur. 

If  the  cheapest  and  most  certain  re 
suits  are  desired  in  the  use  of  dynamite, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  the 
proper  strength  of  cap  to  use  with  the 
various  qualities  of  the  explosive. 

When  setting  up  a  dynamo  or  motor  ail 
armatures  and  field  coils  should  receive 
careful  handling,  so  that  the  insulation  is 
not  injured.  If  necessary  to  lay  an  arm 
ature  on  the  floor,  always  place  a  soft 
pad  underneath  it. 

Men  for  a  mine-rescue  corps  should 
have  good  hearts  to  pump  the  blood  vig¬ 
orously,  good  lungs  to  purify  it  and  plenty 
of  red  cells  to  carry  the  oxygen  available. 
They  should  have  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  poisonous  gases. 

Kindness  should  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  handling  green  mules ;  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  drivers. 
Their  position  in  the  team  should  be  next 
the  leader  and  they  should  not  be  worked 
more  than  three  hours  at  first. 

In  many  explosions  there  are  men  un¬ 
derground  whom  the  explosion  does  not 
reach;  the  limit  of  safety  will  be  longer 
for  such  miners  if  they  do  not  rush  into 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  which  is  always 
thickest  on  the  main  haulage  road  that 
leads  to  the  shaft. 

Culm  flushing  is  an  effective  method  of 
extinguishing  a  gob  fire,  and  steam  has 
sometimes  been  found  effective  in  extin¬ 
guishing  fires  in  rooms,  the  chambers 
first  being  sealed  off.  Flooding  to  extin¬ 
guish  a  fire  should  not  be  used  until  all 
other  methods  have  been  exhausted. 

The  bore  hole  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  releasing  gases  from  a  coal 
seam.  The  holes  may  be  sunk  from  the 
surface  ahead  of  the  workings  or  if  the 
gas  is  in  the  roof  or  floor  the  holes  may 
be  drilled  up, or  down  in  the  entries.  When 
engaged  in  drilling  such  holes,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  blowing  out  of 
the  drill. 

The  efficiency  of  mine  mules  depends  in 
large  degree  upon  the  fit  and  comfort  of 


the  harness  they  wear.  All  collars  should 
be  cleaned  after  each  shift,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  dust  and  particles  of  coal  that 
adhere  to  them.  Twice  a  week  the  inner 
surface  of  the  collar  should  be  oiled  and 
the  whole  harness  should  be  oiled  once 
in  two  months  in  order  to  soften  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  leather. 

On  receipt  of  an  electric  mining  ma¬ 
chine  it  should  first  be  e.xamined  for  dam¬ 
age  in  transit,  then  the  cutting  bar,  disk, 
and  all  other  accessories,  should  be  fixed, 
and  the  machine  run  a  few  revolutions  to 
insure  that  the  gearing  is  in  perfect  order. 
All  bearings  should  be  oiled  and  carefully 
examined  to  detect  any  tendency  to  heat¬ 
ing.  The  machine  should  be  sent  into  the 
mine  while  warm  to  prevent  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture  upon  its  electrical  parts. 

When  a  coal  cutter  becomes  jammed 
the  current  should  be  immediately  cut 
off  from  the  motor  and  the  tension  hold¬ 
ing  the  machine  up  to  the  face  released. 
The  machine  sould  not  be  re-started  until 
the  increased  load  upon  the  cutter  has 
been  removed.  \  coal  cutter  should  not 
be  left  while  it  is  working,  nor  should 
it  be  allowed  to  drag  its  cables.  No  re¬ 
pairs  should  be  attempted  until  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  been  cut  off.  If  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  fire-damp,  the  machine  should 
be  stopped  at  once. 

In  dealing  with  a  large  blower  or  feed 
er  of  gas,  it  is  essential  that  the  volume 
per  minute  of  air  allotted  to  the  district 
in  which  the  blower  occurs  should  be  so 
materially  increased  as  to  permit  of  the 
prompt  dilution  of  the  gas  generated. 
Whenever  possible,  the  mixture  of  ait 
and  gas  should  not  be  allowed  to  circulate 
in  the  ordinary  return  airway,  but  should 
be  conveyed  in  pipes  directly  up  the  up¬ 
cast.  The  piping  may  be  done  by  wooden 
stave  pipes  which  are  quickly  and  con¬ 
veniently  installed. 

It  is  wise  to  observe  the  following  pre¬ 
cautions  in  running  a  coal-cutting  ma¬ 
chine:  (i)  Never  start  the  machine 

until  the  bar  is  in  the  cut,  or  close  against 
the  face;  (2)  never  stop  or  lean  over  any 
portion  of  the  bar  while  it  is  working; 

(3)  before  racking  the  cutter  bar  in  or 
out  of  the  cut,  remove  the  cleaner  bar; 
keep  the  end  of  the  cutter  bar  bearing 
about  3  in.  from  the  face  of  the  coal; 

(4)  keep  the  joints  of  the  inspection  doors 
in  good  order;  (5)  frequently  examine 
and  tighten  every  bolt  and  nut. 

On  the  island  of  Bataan,  in  the  Philip 
pines,  an  excellent  coal  has  been  found. 
Experts  have  stated  that  the  beds  are  of 


the  Tertiary  age  and  that  the  fuel  is  a 
highly  carbonized  lignite.  Both  Spanish 
and  Filipinos  have  known  of  the  exist 
ence  of  coal  on  Negros  and  Cebu  islands 
as  the  records  show  that  the  mines  were 
worked  as  early  as  1828;  since  that  time 
they  have  only  produced  periodically.  This 
abandonment  of  the  mines  was  probably 
due  to  water  which  was  encountered  while 
driving  below  water  level. 

In  order  to  make  the  burning  of  coal 
diist  a  success,  dry  the  coal  down  to  not 
more  than  2  per  cent,  moisture,  pulverize 
it  to  a  fineness  of  not  less  than  80  mesh, 
burn  in  suspension  in  a  furnace  provided 
with  a  well  made  arch  of  the  best  fire¬ 
brick,  which  by  getting  red  hot  will  ignite 
the  dust.  Arfother  essential  condition  is 
a  .sufficient  supply  of  air  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  coal  dust  to  give  perfect  com¬ 
bustion.  When  these  requirements  are 
met,  there  will  be  less  black  smoke,  less 
clinker,  and  only  about  a  third  as  much 
ash. 

.\  plan  to  prevent  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  adopted  in  some  cases,  is  to  place 
wooden  ducts  vertically  in  the  coal.  The 
ducts  are  made  in  suitable  lengths  of  6-in. 
boards,  bo.x  fashion,  and  of  square  sec¬ 
tion  ;  the  boards  are  afterward  pierced 
with  I -in.  lioles  through  the  w’hole  length 
of  the  finished  duct.  For  ordinary  bunk¬ 
ers,  one  such  duct  is  allow’ed  for  every 
400  cu  ft.  of  coal,  and  where  the  thickness 
of  the  coal  wall  does  not  exceed  6  ft.  In 
the  case  of  gravity  bunkers,  feeding  direct 
upon  a  conveyor,  the  ducts  are  spaced 
wider  apart  so  as  to  serve  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal.  The  ducts  project  about 
2  ft.  above  tlie  top  level  of  the  coal 
heap. 

Cotton  waste  should  never  be  used  for 
cleaning  a  commutator  as  the  loose 
threads  are  Iial)le  to  be  caught  undoi 
the  brushes  or  by  the  segments  of  the 
commutator.  Commutators  should  be  a 
smooth  dark  glaze;  wdien  slightly  rough¬ 
ened,  they  may  be  smoothed  with  a  little 
vaseline  and  No.  “00”  sandpaper  fastened 
to  a  block  made  to  fit  the  surface  of  the 
commutator.  For  a  greater  roughness, 
coarse  sandpaper  is  effective,  but  if  the 
roughness  is  pronounced  and  ridges  have 
developed,  the  commutator  should  be 
smoothed  in  a  lathe.  It  is  well  to  apply 
a  little  vaseline  to  a  commutator  in  good 
condition,  but  too  much  vaseline  will  give 
a  dirty  black  appearance  and  cause  spark¬ 
ing.  Avoid  the  use  of  emery  cloth  on  a 
commutator  as  emery  contains  iron  ore 
and  is  more  or  less  of  a  conductor. 
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The  Amalgamated  Resumes 


The  great  event  of  the  week  has  been 
the  resumption  of  work  at  Butte  and 
Anaconda,  which  began  last  Monday.  By 
next  week  it  is  expected  that  operations 
will  be  in  full  swing  again.  The  resump¬ 
tion  of  mining  has  been  made  compara¬ 
tively  easy  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  man¬ 
agement  in  working  the  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana  mines  with  double  force,  each  set 
of  men  being  given  half  time.  This  pol¬ 
icy  was  kind  to  the  men  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  moreover  served  the  company 
l)y  preventing  a  large  disorganization  of 
its  force.  Comparatively  few  men  had  to 
leave  Butte,  and  many  of  them  will  now 
jiromptly  return. 

Only  the  .\malgamated  management 
knows  fully  what  has  been  accomplished 
l)y  this  shut-down.  The  resumption  of 
operations  implies  that  following  the 
great  sales  of  copper  in  February  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  full  output  of  Ana¬ 
conda  and  allied  mines  can  be  marketed, 
that  operating  costs  have  been  adjusted 
so  that  it  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit,  and 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Amalgam¬ 
ated  Copper  Company  to  produce  and  sell 
copper.  The  resumption  is  a  full  one. 

What  effect  this  will  have  on  the  cop¬ 
per  market  remains  to  be  seen.  Obviously 
it  will  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  of 
domestic  manufacturers.  In  any  event,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  three  months  before 
the  new  supply  of  copper  appears  on  the 
market  as  the  refined  product  of  the 
Raritan  works,  which  at  present  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  only  a  fraction  of  its  full  capacity. 


Spelter  Production  and  Con¬ 
sumption 

.\lthough  our  final  returns  from  the 
smelters  are  still  incomplete,  the  number 
of  those  still  missing  is  so  small  that  the 
proc^uction  and  consumption  arc  closely 
indicated  by  the  statistics  now  in  hand, 
taking  the  preliminary  reports  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  those  which  are  still  lacking,  and 
estimating  stocks  in  the  same  ratio  as  has 
been  reported  by  21  out  of  the  29  pro¬ 
ducers.  These  statistics,  which  are  still 
subject  to  revision,  show  that  the  spelter 
production  of  the  United  States  in  1907 
was  about  250,000  tons,  and  the  stock  on 
hand  on  Dec.  31  was  about  33,000  tons. 

The  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
1907  was  4550  tons.  Adding  the  produc¬ 


tion  (250,000)  and  the  imports  (1778), 
the  total  supply  was  256,328  tons.  De¬ 
ducting  the  exports  (563)  and  the  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  year  (33,000)  the  ap¬ 
parent  consumption  of  virgin  spelter  in 
1907  was  222,765  tons.  In  1906  the  ap¬ 
parent  consumption  was  222,477  tons,  the 
production  having  been  225,494  tons. 

The  spelter  statistics  are  particularly 
important  because  they  are  capable  of  col¬ 
lection  with  great  accuracy  and  they  re¬ 
flect  an  industry  that  is  highly  sensitive 
to  changes  in  industrial  conditions.  The 
statistics  for  nyoj  show  that  in  spite  of  the 
commercial  demoralization  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  demand  during 
the  first  thr^e  quarters  was  so  great  that 
the  apparent  consumption  for  the  whole 
year  was  fully  as  large  as  in  1906. 

The  Proposed  Western  Coal 
Consolidation 

.A  plan  for  a  combination  of  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  the  West  is  being  generally 
discussed,  and  it  is  understood  that  defin¬ 
ite  propositions  have  been  made  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  companies  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  Beyond  those  States  it  is 
not  proposed  to  go,  at  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  No  definite  details  can  be  ascertained 
at  present,  but  in  general  outline  the  plan 
seems  to  provide  that  various  companies 
shall  retain  their  separate  organizations, 
the  controlling  interest  in  all  of  them 
being  transferred  to  a  holding  company, 
the  management  of  which  will  direct 
operations,  conduct  the  selling  agencies 
and  apportion  production.  With  such  an 
arrangement,  it  is  claimed,  the  output  of 
coal  could  be  regulated  so  as  to  avoid 
over-supply  and  prevent  the  cutting  of 
prices  that  has  frequently  arisen  on  ac¬ 
count  of  competition  and  the  sacrifice  of 
coal  to  avoid  demurrage  and  storage 
charges,  which  sometimes  occur.'  when 
there  are  too  heavy  shipments  to  leading 
markets.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  cost  of 
coal  can  be  kept  down  by  apportioning 
the  greater  production  to  the  mines  which 
can  be  worked  at  the  lower  costs  of  min¬ 
ing  and  transportation.  Mines  less  favor¬ 
ably  placed  would,  of  course,  be  operated 
only  when  demand  might  require  their 
contribution.  All  these  claims  have  a 
familiar  sound. 

The  consolidation  plan  originated  with 
two  companies  which  were  originally  or¬ 
ganized  to  take  over  mines  owned  by 
railroad  companies.  These  are  the  Deer- 
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ing  Coal  Company,  which  owns  a  number 
of  mines  in  Illinois  formerly  held  by  the 
Rock  Island  railroad;  and  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Company,  which  owns  mines  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  is  a  “Big  hour,’ 
or  Vanderbilt  company. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  consoli¬ 
dations  recently  in  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
including  some  transfers  from  railroad 
companies  in  anticipation  of  tlic  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Hepburn  law.  These  reduce 
the  number  of  companies  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  so  far  make  a  consolidation  easier. 
There  are  still  many  conflicting  interests 
to  be  harmonized  if  the  plan  is  carried  out. 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can 
all  be  brought  into  line,  even  if  the  obsta¬ 
cles  interposed  by  State  laws  can  be  over¬ 
come  or  avoided. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
closing  and  opening  of  mines  at  will  is 
much  easier  on  paper  than  in  practice. 
There  are  certain  expenses  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  mines,  unless  they  are  abandoned 
altogether;  and  the  labor  organization  is 
likely  to  be  demoralized  when  the  mines 
are  closed  for  a  time.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  partial  consolidation,  but 
very  doubtful  if  it  can  be  made  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  organizers  propose. 

Pig-iron  Production  in  1907 

The  pig-iron  production  of  the  United 
States  ill  IQ07,  as  compiled  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iron  and  Steel  .-Kssociation,  was  25,- 
781,361  long  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
1.8  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  This 
figure  is  less  by  190,000  tons,  or  0.7  per 
cent.,  than  onr  estimate  published  in  the 
JouRN.M.  of  Ian.  4;  the  difference  being 
due  to  an  insufficient  allowance  for  the 
furnaces  which  went  out  of  blast  in  the 
last  half  of  December.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  sharp  curtailment  of  production  in 
November  and  December,  the  total  for 
1907  would  have  run  up  to  about  27,250,- 
000  tons.  'I'he  average  make  for  the  10 
months  ending  with  October  was  2,267,- 
000  tons  per  month.  For  the  year,  the 
actual  average  was  2,148,447  tons. 

The  total  profluction,  classified  for  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  intended,  was  as 
follows,  in  long  tons: 

lOlKl.  1907.  OiiaiiKOH. 

Fouinliy  forRo..  .5,709, :i50  6,397,777  I.  688,427 

|)lK .  13.840..518  13,2:11.620  1).  608,893 

Basle  plR .  6,018,674  6,37.5,219  I.  366,646 

Chnreual  Iron _  4:13,007  4:17,397  1.  4,390 

SpieRel  aiKl  ferro.  :106,642  :139,:148  I.  :i:i.706 

Total .  26,307,191  26,781,361  1.  474,170 

The  considerable  decrease  in  bessemer 
pig  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 


part  of  that  class  of  iron  is  made  by  the 
furnaces  owned  by  the  large  styel  com- 
p.inies;  and  it  was  those  furnaces  which 
were  the  first  to  go  out  of  blast,  the  mer¬ 
chant  furn.aces  generally  holding  on  as 
k>ng  as  possible.  Many  of  the  latter  had 
contracts  which  they  had  to  fill;  though 
canceling  of  orders  was  quite  a  common 
feature  of  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year, 
d  he  proiluction,  classified  by  districts. 


may  be 

stated  ;is 

follows 
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base 

d  chiefly 

on 

ores  used.  It  is  not  strictly  correct,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  strict  division ; 
but  the  errors  probably  balance  very  near¬ 
ly.  'Ihus  the  New  York  furnaces  which 
use  Lake  ores  will  about  offset  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  and  other  stacks  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  which  use  local  jores.  Mary¬ 
land  is  placed  by  itself,  as  its  furnaces 
use  Cuban  and  other  foreign  ores  en¬ 
tirely.  The  table  shows  that  approximate¬ 
ly  76.8  per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron  last  year 
was  made  in  the  districts  which  depend  on 
the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  for 
their  ore  supply;  while  11.8  per  cent,  came 
from  the  South.  That  is,  over  seven- 
eighths  of  the  raw  material  of  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  was  supplied  from  those  two  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Chrome  Ore  in  California 


Chrome  ore  is  being  shipped  from  the 
Dougherty  &  Brown  mine  at  Shotgun 
Creek,  Shasta  county,  to  several  smelting 
plants  for  furnace  lining.  No  chromite  is 
produced  in  the  United  States  except  that 
from  California,  and  this  amounts  to  only 
a  few  hundred  tons  a  year,  and  must  be 
used  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  freight  rates 
to  the  luist  from  San  Francisco  living  too 
high  for  the  domestic  product  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  imported  ore,  cast  of  the 
Missouri  river.  There  are  many  known 
deposits  of  chrome  ore  in  California,  and 
at  one  time  several  thousand  tons  were 
mined  annually,  and  shipped  by  sailing 
vessels  to  the  East.  As  no  more  sailing 
vessels  go  from  San  Francisco  to  points  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  no  shipments  are  now 
made,  and  most  of  the  chrome  mines  have 
been  closed  down  as  unprofitable.  The 
local  demand  is  small,  and  only  warrants 
mining  the  best  grade  of  ore. 


The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals,  which 
form  tlie  connection  between  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  and  the  lower  lakes,  and  arc  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  are  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
crowded.  1  he  maximum  capacity  ol  the 
two  locks  on  tlie  .\merican  side  :ind  of 
the  Canadi;in  canal  is  about  75,000,000 
tons  of  freight  in  a  season;  practiially  it 
is  ratl’.cr  less,  because  of  the  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tlie  Iralfic.  The  total  freight 
carried  through  last  season  was  a  little 
over  60,000.000  tons.  Congress  has  made 
an  apiiropriation  for  a  third  lock,  which 
will  increase  tlie  cap.acity  by  50,000,000 
tons,  bnt  this  will  take  several  years  to 
complete.  The  new  lock — which  will  be 
known  as  the  Davis  lock — will  be  the 
hirgest  construction  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  1350  ft.  long  and  80 
ft.  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  24G  ft. 
over  the  sills.  Us  approach  will  be  a  new 
canal  300  ft.  wide,  so  arranged  as  to,,  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  fourth  lock,  when  necessary — 
and  that  will  not  be  many  years  hence, 
apparently. 


In  the  article  by  Eustace  M.  Weston, 
appearing  in  this  issue,  a  device  designed 
by  himself  for  preventing  accidents  in 
shafts  when  buckets  are  used  for  sink¬ 
ing  is  described.  This  device  is  unpatented 
and  is  freely  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  aid  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  accidents  occurring  in  shaft 
sinking.  We  especially  call  attention  to 
this  device  both  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  the  inventor  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  device  for  preventing  acci¬ 
dents  which  occur  frequently.  At  the  shaft 
sunk  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Weston 
at  the  gold  property  of  the  Rand  Col¬ 
lieries,  Ltd.,  this  device  has  proved  itself 
reliable. 


The  failure  of  the  conference  of  coal 
operators  and  miners  at  Indianapolis  last 
week  to  agree  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
interstate  agreement  makes  it  improbable 
that  any  agreement  on  wage-scales  can 
he  concluded  before  the  present  agree¬ 
ments  expire  on  March  31.  It  is  quite 
likely,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  suspension  of  mining  on  April  i. 
Both  parties,  however,  seem  disposed  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  differences  being 
mainly  on  the  form,  and  any  stoppage  will 
probably  be  a  temporary  suspension  and 
not  a  strike,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ser¬ 
ious  interruption  to  trade. 
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Metallics 


In  building  a  headframe  no  ft.  high 
for  a  seven-compartment  shaft  on  the 
Rand  the  total  weight  of  steel  used  ex¬ 
ceeds  300  tons. 

In  machine  drilling,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  contributing  to  efficient 
work  is  the  use  of  a  high  air-pressure,  at 
least  90  lb.  per  sq.in.  at  the  rock  drill. 

Leasing  is  a  good  policy  to  pursue  in 
mines  where  the  ore  is  scattered;  when 
the  miner  himself  is  to  benefit,  he  no 
ticcs  indications  that  previously  he  would 
not  notice  or,  if  he  did,  would  conceal 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  lease  at  some 
later  time  on  that  block  of  ground. 

The  veins  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis¬ 
trict  are  usually  narrow,  and  therefore 
most  of  the  stopes  are  timbered  with 
Stulls.  When  the  vein  widens  to  15  ft. 
or  more,  square  sets  are  used.  The  ore  is 
mined,  then  waste  from  other  parts  of  the 
mine  is  dumped  into  the  depleted  stopes 
to  fill  them. 

In  case  one  of  the  pistons  of  a  duplex 
pump  breaks,  by  throttling  either  the  in 
let  valve  or  the  exhaust  valve  of  the 
steam  end  of  the  disabled  side  it  is  pos 
silde  so  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  steam 
piston  on  the  broken  side  as  to  run  it 
slow  enough  to  properly  move  the  steam 
valve  on  the  other  side.  Thus  pumping 
can  be  continued  with  the  uninjured  side 

Lead  acetate  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
zinc  boxes  to  increase  the  extraction  of 
gold  from  cyanide  solutions,  the  lead 
precipitating  from  it  forming  an  electric 
couple  with  the  zinc.  Sometimes  in  Aus 
tralia  lead  acetate  is  added  to  the  cyanide 
solutions  used  to  leach  a  badly  roasted 
ore  in  order  that  the  alkaline  sulphides 
may  be  converted  into  acetates.  The  lead 
remains  as  sulphide  in  the  ore. 

Beach  sands  along  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  contain  gold,  plati¬ 
num,  monazite  and  sometimes  tin,  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  by  a  French  syndicate.  The 
sand  is  pumped  into  sluices  where  a  pre¬ 
liminary  concentration  is  made.  This  con- 
centraie  is  then  treated  on  tables  of  the 
Wilfley  type.  A  gas  producer  and  gas 
engine  are  used  to  run  the  dynamo  which 
furnishes  electric  power  to  the  pumps 
and  tables. 

Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
top  lagging  in  a  main  drift  or  crosscut. 
This  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  tramming  if  a  couple  of  cleats  are 
nailed  across  the  posts  (at  such  bight  that 
cars  can  pass  under  them)  and  a  floor  to 
catch  the  ground,  that  comes  down,  is 
laid  on  these  cross  pieces.  By  double¬ 
flooring  part  of  the  platform  it  is  possible 
to  regulate  the  opening  so  that  one  or  two 
of  the  planks  can  be  removed  and  the  bulk 
of  the  rock  falling  on  the  stage  will  run 
into  a  car  placed  below  the  hole. 


Dynamite  should  never  be  tamped  with 
much  force.  The  purpose  of  tamping  the 
dynamite  is  merely  to  make  it  fill  the  hole 
completely,  thus  removing  any  air  cushion 
between  the  dynamite  and  the  walls  of 
the  hole.  The  dynamite  should  be  in  a 
soft  condition,  when  loaded ;  therefore 
very  little  force  should  be  required  to 
effect  this  consolidation  of  the  dynamite. 
Recently  in  New  Zealand  some  gelignite 
exploded  while  the  hole  was  being  loaded. 
The  fuse  and  primer  had  not  been  in¬ 
serted  ;  the  only  reason  that  could  be 
given  to  account  for  this  explosion  was 
that  the  gelignite  was  being  pressed  too 
hard. 

At  the  hydraulic  mines  of  the  Round 
Hill  Gold  Mining  Company,  at  Round 
Hill,  Southland,  New  Zealand,  the  gold 
particles  are  very  small.  The  gravel  is 
raised  by  hydraulic  elevators,  in  one  case 
the  hight  of  lift  being  68  ft.  The  gold  is 
saved  by  passing  the  gravel  through  sluice 
boxes  660  ft.  long  fitted  with  angle-iron 
ritfles  and  cocoanut  matting.  One  of  the 
companies  that  formerly  worked  this  de¬ 
posit  used  bucket  elevators  to  hoist  the 
gravel  and  passed  the  finer  part  of  the 
gravel  over  gold-saving  tables.  The  cost 
of  mining  and  treating  the  gravel  includ¬ 
ing  depreciation,  etc.,  is  or  3j4c., 

per  cu.yd. 

The  prediction  of  Ross  E.  Browne  has 
been  realized,  for  on  the  Rand  at  present 
the  Glencairn  Main  Reef,  the  Robinson 
and  the  Geldenhuis  Estate  properties  are 
working  for  less  than  15s.  per  ton.  This 
is  due  both  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  white  miners  since  the  last  strike  was 
lost  and  to  rigid  economies.  At  the  Rqb- 
inson  mines  the  cost  of  mining,  milling, 
etc.,  during  1906  was  21s.  gy^d.  per  ton. 
For  January,  1907,  the  cost  was  20s.  5.83d. 
per  ton;  for  July,  i8s.  2.77d. ;  for  October, 
14s.  9.76d. ;  for  November,  14s.  7.i7d. ;  for 
December,  14s.  i.i6d.  At  the  Robinson 
mine  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  white 
labor  has  improved,  but  the  efficiency  of 
the  natives  has  also  increased  in  almost 
the  same  ratio. 

The  timber  supply  throughout  the  world 
is  being  rapidly  diminished  and  therefore 
the  price  of  timber  increases.  This  high 
price  of  timber  has  aided  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  several  methods  of 
mining  such  as  the  system  of  ore-filled 
stopes  and  the  different  caving  systems 
In  Germany  and  in  a  very  few  isolated 
cases  in  the  United  States,  particularly  at 
one  of  the  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  cop¬ 
per  region,  waste  rock  is  piled  into  rough 
walls  to  support  the  roof  and  in  some 
cases  chutes  for  the  ore  are  thus  made. 
In  the  course  of  time,  steel  sets,  such  as 
are  used  in  some  of  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  more  numerously  in 
European  mines,  or  sets  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete,  will  doubtless  come 
into  general  use. 

The  increased  drilling  efficiency  due  to 


increasing  the  pressure  of  the  air  used  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
stope-drill  contest  held  on  the  Rand, 
South  Africa,  the  efficiency  at  60  lb.  per 
sq.in.  of  the  three  leading  drills  was  in¬ 
creased  as  follows ;  Gordon,  30  per  cent. ; 
Chersen,  23  per  cent. ;  Baby  Ingersoll, 
2S*/2  per  cent.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  pressure  to  be  used,  for  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  increases  above  90  lb.  per  sq.in.  the 
cost  of  maintaining  tlie  drills  becomes 
greater.  But  a  pressure  of  at  least  90  lb., 
and  better  100  lb.,  per  sq.in.,  should  be 
maintained  at  the  drill.  At  most  mines 
the  pressure  is  too  often  allowed  to  fall 
below  90  lb.  per  sq.in.  at  the  receiver  on 
surface.  The  efficiency  of  hammer  drills 
especially  falls  off  with  decrease  in  air 
pressure. 

Subsidence,  it  is  found  at  European  coal 
mines,  is  slower  the  deeper  the  deposit  is 
below  surface  and  is  generally  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  thickness  of  the  material 
mined.  While  the  subsidence  at  shallow 
mines  appears  at  surface  as  fault  lines,  in 
the  case  of  deep  mines  the  faulting  rarely 
reaches  surface.  At  a  deep  mine  this  sub¬ 
sidence  appears  as  a  slow  warping  of  the 
surface;  buildings  lean  somewhat  toward 
the  face  as  the  work  approaches  and  then, 
as  the  mining  passes  underneath,  the  sur¬ 
face  subsides  and  the  buildings  finally  be¬ 
come  level  again.  The  effects  of  the  sub¬ 
sidence  often  extend  beyond  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  projected  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  underground  working.  This  is  due  to 
faults  and  lines  of  weakness  in  the  super¬ 
incumbent  rocks.  The  amount  that  the 
subsidence  extends  beyond  these  perpen¬ 
diculars  is  known  in  England  as  the  pull  or 
draw  of  the  subsidence. 

In  dry  shafts  a  lead  sheath  is  sufficient 
protection  to  an  electric-power  cable,  but 
in  a  wet  shaft  the  lead-covered  cable  must 
be  placed  in  an  iron  pipe.  The  iron  pipe 
can  be  easily  supported  by  staples,  placed 
below  connecting  sleeves  and  driven  into 
the  shaft  timbers,  but  the  interior  cop¬ 
per  cable  must  also  be  supported.  At  one 
of  the  coal  mines  belonging  to  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  railroad  the  cable  is  supported  in 
the  following  manner :  Rubber  pump 
valves  about  6  in.  diameter  are  placed  on 
a  supporting  rod  so  as  to  provide  proper 
insulation.  The  lead  cable  is  then  stripped 
off  from  the  power  cable  for  about  4  ft.; 
then  two  or  three  turns  of  the  cable  are 
taken  around  the  support  and  the  cable 
clamped  to  itself.  The  lead  cable  must  be 
removed  so  as  to  prevent  short-circuiting 
caused  by  the  crushing  of  the  insulation 
under  the  weight  of  the  cable  and  the 
consequent  short-circuit  between  the  lead 
protector  and  the  copper  core.  Short- 
circuiting  and  damage  to  the  power  cable 
is  prevented  at  the  points  of  juncture  with 
the  iron  pipe  by  means  of  wooden  bush¬ 
ings,  soaked  in  paraffin  and  then  coated 
with  shellac,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  the  pipe  at  those  points. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  DISCUSSION 


'  Dredging  Frozen  Ground  in 
Klondike 

The  Canadian  Mining  Journal  of  Jan. 
15  takes  issue  with  certain  statements  in 
my  articles  on  “Gold  Dredging  in  1907” 
and  “Klondike  District  in  1907“  published 
in  the  Journ.xl  of  Jan.  4.  Like  other 
criticisms  based  upon  no  good  ground  this 
unsigned  objection  to  iny  statements  finds 
fault  with  much  that  is  immaterial  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  discredit  the  important  con¬ 
clusions  in  my  articles. 

I  stated  that  the  results  of  the  dredging 
operations  of  1907  were  discouraging. 
One  has  only  to  review  the  work  done  in 
1907  to  conclude  that  I  have  put  it  con¬ 
servatively  to  say  the  least. 

Exception  is  taken  to  my  estimate  of 
the  Klondike's  containing  less  than  3000 
acres  of  dredging  ground.  My  critic 
does  not  state  how  extensive  the  avail¬ 
able  area  is  according  to  his  own  esti 
mate,  but  says;  “there  is  easily  that  ex¬ 
tent  of  vacant  ground  in  the  flats  of  the 
Klondike  valley  alone,  without  counting 
the  flats  of  its  tributaries  and  those  on 
Dominion  creek,  which  taken  with  those 
of  the  Klondike  will  raise  the  total  mnn 
l)er  of  acres  to  many  times  the  area 
stated.”  Such  statements  are  obviously 
inaccurate,  and  have  the  sound  of  the 
irresponsible  promoter.  I  seek  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  meaning  of  “vacant 
ground.”  Does  the  statement  signify  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
dredging  ground  open  for  location  in  the 
Klondike? 

My  critic  referring  to  one  of  my  articles 
says,  “the  extraordinary  statement  is 
made  that  the  average  night  temperature 
on  May  i  and  on  Oct.  15  is  15  deg.  below 
?ero  E."  I  his  is  a  seemingly  wilful  dis¬ 
tortion  of  my  statements,  but  it  is  in  per 
feet  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  en¬ 
tire  carping  dissertation.  I  said  nothing 
about  average  temperatures.  I  cited 
figures  to  show  the  extreme  night  and 
day  temperatures,  and  the  meaning  is 
obvious. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  meteorological  data 
of  any  sort  are  not  plentiful  in  the  far 
Xorth.  There  is  also  a  woeful  lack  of 
knowledge  of  ground  temperatures.  .\n 
investigation  of  temperatures  at  various 
depths  should  be  made  before  much  more 
work  is  done  with  mechanical  e.xcavators 
of  large  capacity  in  frozen  ground.  Data 
obtained  in  this  way  may  suggest  a  better 
method  than  steam-thawing,  or  show 
with  greater  emphasis  the  futility  of  at¬ 


tempting  to  thaw  by  stripping  the  gravel 
of  the  “thousands  of  acres  of  vacant 
ground." 

Success  ok  Recent  Operations 

The  statements  in  regard  to  success 
in  dredging  elsewhere  in  the  Klondike 
are  no  more  exact.  A  dredge  is  claimed 
to  have  extracted  $1,250,000  from  three 
worked-out  claims.  I  do  not  feel  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  make  any  comment  on  this  state¬ 
ment  other  than  that  it  is  rather  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  owners  of  this  dredge, 
though  amply  able  to  do  so,  have  not  ac- 
(piired  many  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
“vacant  ground"  said  to  be  available. 

The  fact  that  other  dredges  are  to  iie 
built  does  not  prove  that  all  the  dredges 
.ilready  installed  in  the  Klondike  have 
been  successful.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  the  four  new  dredges  “that  will 
be  ready  to  begin  work  next  spring”  were 
ordered  before  the  dredging  season 
opened  in  1907.  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  no  new  dredges  have 
l)een  ordered  since  the  end  of  the  mining 
season  of  1907? 

1  said  nothing  as  to  dredging  on  Forty 
.Mile  river.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the 
details  of  operations  there.  My  critic 
says,  “even  if  they  did  not  make  much 
money  this  year;”  which  is  rather  inde¬ 
finite  to  say  the  least.  Forty  Mile  river 
is  not  in  the  Klondike  district  and  for  this 
reason  I  did  not  discuss  the  dredging 
operations  carried  on  there. 

Thawing  ijv  Stripping 

My  critic  wishes  to  know  where  the 
thawing  of  ground  by  stripping  off  the 
covering  of  moss  and  muck  has  proved  a 
failure.  1  can  refer  to  the  operations  of 
the  dredge  on  Discovery  No.  i  Above 
and  No.  i  Below  claims  on  Bonanza 
creek.  Stripping  was  done  some  years 
ago,  but  steam  thawing  has  subsequently 
been  employed.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  the  stripping  had  been 
effective  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  resort  to  steam  thawing.  During  1907 
also  it  was  necessary  to  thaw  with  steam 
where  stripping  had  been  done. 

I  .should  like  information  as  to  where 
stripping  has  resulted  in  thawing  frozen 
gravel  to  bedrock  either  in  the  Klondike 
or  in  other  regions  where  it  is  10  ft.  or 
more  from  water  level  to  bedrock.  It  is 
quite  true  that  gravel  may  be  loosened  in 
this  way  when  the  ground  is  effectively 
drained,  but  gravel  for  dredging  is  not 
drained ;  it  must  necessarily  be  wholly  or 
in  part  below  water  level. 


The  statement  made  by  the  Canadian 
Mining  Journal  that  the  thawing  of  gravel 
to  a  depth  of  12  or  15  ft.,  seen  “in  many 
of  the  open  cuts  which  are  often  sunk  to 
bedrock  in  a  very  few  weeks,”  applies  to 
work  done  where  the  material  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air  and  drained  as 
thawing  progresses.  The  thawed  material 
is  also  removed  as  it  thaws,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  further  thawing  of  the  material  be¬ 
neath.  This  method  of  working  cannot 
be  followed  when  dredging  is  carried  on 
in  frozen  ground.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  a  pond  is  maintained  to  float  a 
dredge  the  water  level  of  the  gravel  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  will  generally  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  dredge 
pond.  The  temperature  of  this  water  is 
not  much  above  freezing  and  there  is 
little  thawing  below  water  level,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough  to  thaw  material  to 
bedrock,  unless  it  is  more  shallow  than 
the  gravel  encountered  in  the  stream  beds 
and  in  the  "thousands  of  acres  of  vacant 
ground.” 

I  should  like  information  of  any  in¬ 
stance  in  which  solidly  frozen  ground  has 
thawed  12  or  15  ft.  below  water  level 
after  stripping,  either  for  dredging  or  for 
other  operations. 

F.kkei  T  OF  the  Water  Level 

1  have  observed  in  the  Klondike  in  the 
case  of  benches  having  an  overburden  of 
only  a  few  inches  of  soil,  that  thawing 
will  penetrate  during  the  summer  to  a 
depth  of  about  15  ft.  The  conditions 
were,  however,  exceptionally  favorable 
for  thawing.  The  gravel  was  high  above 
water  level  and  was  so  located  that  the 
sun  had  considerable  effect.  I  have  also 
observed  that  this  thawed  material  froze 
solidly  again  during  the  next  winter. 
But  I  have  not  seen  either  in  Klondike  or 
elsewhere  in  the  far  North  any  instance 
of  frozen  ground  below  water  level 
thawing  after  stripping  to  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  to  permit  satisfactory  working  by  the 
dredge  method.  Indeed  all  attempts  to 
thaw  dredging  ground  by  stripping  seem 
to  have  been  complete  failures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  areas  of 
stream  bed  gravel  in  the  far  North  with 
no  overburden  of  any  sort  and  of  a  depth 
in  some  instances  15  ft.  or  less  are  still 
frozen  in  parts.  In  one  operation  a  drill 
is  kept  at  work  ahead  of  the  dredge 
largely  to  define  the  frozen  areas  so  that 
they  may  be  avoided.  .After  the  Klon¬ 
dike  gravels  have  been  stripped  they  re¬ 
semble  those  mentioned  except  that  the 
Klondike  gravels  are  generally  deeper  and 
.so  less  likely  to  thaw  to  bedrock. 
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]n  his  report  on  the  “Klondike  Gold 
Fields'’  (part  B,  Annual  Report,  Vol. 
XIV,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada),  Mr. 
McConnell  says ;  “The  summer  heat  has 
little  effect  on  the  frozen  layer  except  in 
the  few  places  where  the  surface  is  un¬ 
protected  by  moss.  Exposed  gravel  beds 
in  favorable  positions  thaw  out  to  a  depth 
of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  but  where  moss  is 
present,  frost  is  always  encountered  close 
to  the  surface.”  On  page  58  of  the  same 
report  he  says,  “When  the  muck  cover¬ 
ing  is  removed  the  gravels  usually  thaw 
to  bedrock  in  a  single  season.  The  upper 
portion,  if  barren,  is  removed  and  piled 
up,  and  the  underlying  pay  gravels  are 
shoveled  up  and  hoisted  in  buckets.” 

These  two  statements,  when  taken  cas¬ 
ually,  seem  contradictory,  but  when  one 
bears  in  mind  that  the  second  statement 
refers  to  open-cut  work,  the  cut  being 
kept  drained  and  the  frozen  material  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun  and  air  and  removed  as  it 
thaws,  there  is  no  contradiction. 

Frost  a  Serious  Obstaci.e  in  Dredging 
On  the  same  page  Mr.  McConnell  says 
concerning  dredging :  “The  work  done 
(referring  to  the  first  dredge  installed  op 
Bonanza  creek)  has  shown  that,  where 
the  gravels  are  completely  thawed,  they 
can  be  worked  very  cheaply,  but  where 
frost  is  encountered,  thawing,  as  in  the 
other  methods,  must  be  resorted  to.”  It 
is  patent  that  the  advocates  of  thawing 
by  stripping  can  find  little  consolation  in 
this  statement.  It  is  certain  that  un¬ 
drained  material  below  water  level  will 
not  thaw  to  any  but  very  slight  depths. 

Mr.  McConnell  has  not  said  that  frozen 
gravel  below  water  level  will  thaw  to 
bedrock  in  the  creek  beds  if  the  over¬ 
burden  is  stripped.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
steam  thawing  is  often  used  in  open  cuts 
to  thaw  material  that  does  not  yield 
rapidly  enough  to  the  Uiawing  effect  of 
sun  and  air.  Thus  stripping  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  effective  even  under  these  favorable 
circumstances. 

I  did  not  state  that  the  frozen  gravel 
of  the  Klondike  creeks  can  not  ultimately 
be  dredged  at  a  profit,  but  that  at  present 
the  outlook  is  discouraging.  Unfrozen 
gravel  is  successfully  dredged  in  frigid 
climates,  but  frozen  ground  must  be  very 
rich  to  permit  of  profitable  treatment  by 
this  method. 

J.  H.  Curie,  commenting  on  the  use  of 
dredges  in  cold  climates,  says;  “I  should 
like  to  have  precise  figures  about  the 
dredges  working  at  Atlin,  B.  C.  It  is 
stated  vaguely  that  they  arc  working 
profitably,  but,  knowing  Atlin  as  I  do,  I 
am  skeptical.  This  same  frame  of  mind 
clutches  me  when  estimating  the  chances 
of  dredging  in  all  the  northern  region.s — 
Klondike,  Alaska,  Siberia.  The  short  sea¬ 
son.  the  perennially  frozen  condition  of 
much  of  the  ground,  the  heavy  cost  of  la¬ 
bor.  and  the  great  distance  from  foundries 
and  sources  of  supply,  arc  surely  draw¬ 
backs  of  almost  vital  importance.”  C.  \V. 


Purington  in  commenting  upon  Mr. 
Curie's  conclusions  says :  “The  factor  of 
climate  to  which  Mr.  Curie  refers  needs 
some  definition.  If  he  refers  to  perman¬ 
ent  frost  in  the  gravel,  I  am  in  entire 
agreement  with  him.”  Messrs.  Curie  and 
Purington  arc  keen  observers  of  world¬ 
wide  experience  and  are  not  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  in  signed  articles. 

Need  of  More  Careful  Study 
'riie  greatest  drawbacks  to  any  mining 
process  that  employs  mechanical  excava¬ 
tors  in  the  far  North  is  the  frozen  condi¬ 
tion  of  much  of  the  alluvion.  There  are 
even  now,  more  than  10  years  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  very 
few  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  thawing. 
There  is  room  here  for  an  investigation 
promising  extremely  valuable  results,  and 
I  suggest  that  this  be  undertaken  before 
further  costly  attempts  are  made  to  oper¬ 
ate  dregdes  in  frozen  ground.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  evolve  an  electric  thawer. 
This  fact  is  also  good  evidence  that  there 
is  need  for  such  a  device. 

There  have  been  many  very  expensive 
mistakes  in  the  Klondike  as  numerous 
piles  of  rusting  machinery  show.  These 
costly  errors  w'ere  in  manj"  cases  due  to 
failure  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  min¬ 
ing  frozen  ground.  The  Camdian  Mining 
Journal  would  serve  the  interests  of  min¬ 
ing  better  if  it  did  not  lend  its  columns  to 
pseudo-editorials  which  distort  statements 
of  facts.  It  is  essentially  injurious  to  the 
industry  to  minimize  the  difficulties  that 
must  be  met  fairly  and  squarely  if  success 
is  to  be  attained.  It  is  certainly  repre¬ 
hensible  or 'worse  to  try  to  apply  con¬ 
clusions  made  by  those  connected  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  to  conditions 
different  from  those  intended. 

My  articles  were  written  to  chronicle 
the  happenings  of  1907  and  to  show'  the 
difficulties  of  ojK'ration  in  the  far  North, 
and  I  used  reliable  data  and  the  best  in¬ 
formation  procurable.  Disgruntled  pro¬ 
moters  or  others  apparently  resent  the 
plain  statement  of  obvious  facts. 

John  Power  Hutchins. 

New  York.  I'eb.  26.  1908. 


The  Monongah  Explosion 


In  recent  issues  of  the  Journal  letters 
from  various  sources  have  appeared,  each 
explaining  the  Monongah  explosion.  Up 
to  date  five  different  ideas  of  the  origin  of 
the  disaster  have  boon  e.xpressed  by  men 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  mines. 

Personally  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  run-away  cars  had  considerable  to  do 
with  causing  the  accident,  but  electricians 
say  that  an  examination  of  the  trolley  wire 
did  not  disclose  any  signs  of  fusion  such 
as  Mr.  Walker  suggests  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  there  had  been  a  short  circuit. 
However,  the  compression  of  the  air  by 
the  cars  entering  the  mine  at  such  a  speed 
was  likely  a  prime  factor  in  the  explosion. 


whether  the  point  of  origin  was  in  the  No. 

6  or  No.  8  workings. 

We  are  all  interested  in  knowing  the 
truth,  and  if  all  the  observers  would  give 
us  the  results  of  their  observations,  the 
things  they  saw,  in  support  of  their  own 
deductions,  just  as  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr. 
Harrison  have  so  ably  done,  perhaps  we 
w'ould  be  farther  along  toward  a  definite 
solution  of  the  trouble. 

If,  amidst  all  the  sorrow  and  hurry  of 
the  rescue  work,  we  had  had  one  man 
present  with  forethought  enough  to  have 
taken  a  mine  map  and  marked  the  exact 
position  of  each  corpse  as  found,  and 
where,  in  the  mine,  the  man  properly  be¬ 
longed  when  alive,  also  the  condition  of 
the  body  and  the  displacement  of  the  tim¬ 
bers,  brattices,  stoppings,  etc.,  we  w'ould 
now  be  able  to  better  analyse  the  cause 
and  results. 

Suggested  Causes 

Engineers  of  experience  and  ability, 
who  have  examined  the  mines,  have  earn¬ 
estly  advanced  the  following  explanations : 

I.  Explosion  directly  due  to  run-away 
cars,  which  ignited  the  dust  and  started 
a  dust  explosion  with  its  origin  in  mine 
No.  6. 

II.  Ignition  of  dust  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  powder  kegs  at  the  first  south 
face,  right  entry,  rooms  2i  and  22,  mine 
No.  8. 

HI.  Ignition  of  dust  caused  by  blown- 
out  shot  at  No.  I  right-air  course,  main 
west  heading,  in  mine  No.  8. 

IV.  Ignition  of  dust  caused  by  blown- 
out  shot  at  first  south  heading,  second 
right,  room  31,  in  mine  No.  8. 

V.  Ignition  of  dust  by  blown-out  shot 
at  second  north,  third  left  entry,  in  mine 
No.  8. 

In  regard  to  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  all  of 
these  explosions  evidently  occurred,  and 
just  as  evidently  each  of  them  gave  all 
the  appearances  of  starting  the  general 
explosion,  so  we  must  look  to  secondary 
evidence  for  absolute  proof  of  where  the 
origin  really  was.  Now  if  these  observers 
will  give  to  the  technical  journals  or  socie¬ 
ties  all  the  little  points  they  noticed  or 
noted,  and  thus  submit  it  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  we  will  make  progress  in  the  right 
direction;  some  little  clue  may  thus  be 
revealed  that  will  elucidate  the  whole 
matter. 

I  believe  the  operators  act  unwisely  in 
making  such  a  fight  against  sprinkling  and 
removing  the  dust,  for  with  the  increased 
dangers  of  deeper  mining,  their  own  good 
sense  and  business  judgment  will  teach 
them  that  this  is  a  necessary  precaution. 
Notwithstanding,  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  safeguard  where  properly  applied. 

Various  Remedies 

.Another  remedy  that  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  urged  for  the  dust  evil  is  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  sprinkler  to  the  ordinary 
chain  machine;  this  could  be  as  easily  ac- 
cumplished  as  in  the  water-fed  percussion 
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drills,  and  would  be  much  simpler,  safer 
and  more  economical  than  changing  the 
style  of  machinery. 

We  are  all  interested  in  various 
branches  of  mining,  but  all  mining  men 
are  dependent  in  the  final  reckoning  upon 
tlie  success  of  the  coal  mine,  and  we 
should  take  up  this  matter,  discuss  it 
thoroughly,  agree  on  reforms  and  urge 
their  adoption.  The  age  of  caviling  and 
secretiveness  is  past ;  let  us  place  our 
mines  and  their  management  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  mutual  interest  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.  It  is  a  matter  vital  to 
all  of  us.  I  put  it  up  to  you,  brother 
engineers. 

•  S.  H.  Brockunier. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  27,  1008. 

Dr.  Peters*  Books  and  the  Metric 
System 

While  exact  factors  for  the  conversion 
of  numbers  or  values  from  one  system 
to  another  are  very  necessary,  their  use 
to  decimal  places,  beyond  the  limits  of 
errors,  is  apt  to  give  them  a  formidable 
appearance  which  is  confusing,  it  not 
carefully  examined.  This  seems  to  be 
what  Dr.  Peters  has  done  in  defending 
tlie  use  of  the  English  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  his  books.’ 

Our  finest  balances  admit  the  weighing 
of  0.001  mg.,  which  corresponds  to  0.001 
oz.  if  we  have  used  i  a.t.  of  ore  or 
29.1666-}-  grams. ;  but  with  tlie  ordinary 
low-grade  ores  of  less  than  0.5  oz.  gold 
per  net  ton  we  are  rarely  able  to  get 
checks,  even  on  the  same  pulp,  to  agree 
closer  than  o.oi  oz.  I  claim  that  0.003 
oz.  is  the  limit  of  accuracy  for  a  gold 
assay  on  low-grade  ores,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  accurate  sampling,  weighing 
or  estimating  ores  in  bulk.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  very  closely  to  o.i  gram  per  metric 
ton. 

It  is,  therefore,  obviously  improper,  in 
comparing  two  systems  of  weights,  to 
show  in  one  a  very  appro.ximate  result 
and  in  transforming  that  result  to  the 
other,  to  carry  it  out  to  its  mathematical 
equivalent  to  a  decimal  place  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  determination.  To  use 
Dr.  Peters*  example— 0.2  oz.  per  net  ton 
equals  0.000685714-}-  per  cent.  (The 
decimal  point  is  in  the  wrong  place  in  his 
article  as  printed.)  We  might  as  well 
say  that  7  grams  per  metric  ton  equals 
0.2041666-}-  oz.  per  net  ton,  whereas  within 
the  limits  of  accuracy  of  assaying  it  is 
practically  0.20  ounce. 

Here  in  Mexico  practically  all  assays 
are  made  and  reported  in  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem,  but  w'e  do  not  report  as  ten-1  hou- 
sandths  or  hundred-thousandths  of  i  per 
cent.,  but  in  grams,  or,  in  case  of  very 
low-grade  ores,  tenths  of  grams  per  metric 
ton. 

The  coin  value  of  one  ounce  oz  pure 
gold  is  $20.6718,  and  the  coin  value  of 
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one  gram  of  pure  gold  is  66.46o-}-c.  in 
United  States  currency.  This  is  very 
nearly  1.33  pesos  Mexican,  or  about  33d. 
Ill  English  currency.  It  is  a  simple  pro¬ 
cess  in  mental  arithmetic  to  change  the 
assay  in  grams  per  metric  ton  to  money 
values  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of 
the  sampling  and  assay,  and  an  assay  ex¬ 
pressed  in  grams  per  metric  ton  should 
have  as  clear  a  significance  as  one  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ounces  per  net  ton.  The  values 
obtained,  using  two-thirds  of  one  dollar 
as  the  value  of  a  gram  will  be  much 
closer  to  the  actual  value  than  in  the  usual 
practice  of  multiplying  by  20:  e.g.,  100 
grams  will  give  just  20c.  excess  value, 
while  its  equiv.alcnt,  2.917  oz.  per  net  ton 
will  give  a  value,  at  $20  per  oz.,  of  nearly 
$2  less  than  its  actual  coin  value. 

The  price  paid  for  gold  in  ores  or  bul¬ 
lion  is  a  matter  between  buyer  and  seller; 
but  the  prices  quoted  by  ore  buyers  in 
Mexico,  61C.,  62.7c.,  and  64.3c.  per  gram 
of  gold  content  will  be  found  to  conform 
quite  closely  to  the  prices  $19.  $19.50  and 
$20  per  ounce  quoted  in  the  United  St.ates. 
When  it  comes  to  calculating  the  value  of 
your  ore,  there  is  not  much  choice  between 
them. 

Redick  R.  Moore. 

Ejutla,  Oaxaca.  Mexico,  Feb.  6  1908. 

The  Functions  of  the  Consulting 
Engineer 

I  have  read  with  c  'iisiderable  interest 
A.  H.  Roger's  article  on  the  “Functions  of 
the  Consulting  Engineer.”  If  anyone 
needs  the  services  of  a  consulting  engi¬ 
neer.  it  is  certainly  the  directors  of  the 
amateur  mining  company.  .4s  a  rule 
these  men  do  not  even  know  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  mine,  and  know  much  less  about 
mine  management. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  a  case  in  which 
the  directorate  consisted  of  nine  men  in 
various  lines  of  business — grocers,  law¬ 
yers,  and  real  estate  men.  with  a  musician 
as  president.  A  musician  as  the  cliief 
officer  was  certainly  appropriate,  for  a 
“hand”  must  necessarily  have  one  man  for 
a  leader  who  can  “toot  a  horn.”  The  resi¬ 
dent  manager  was  a  prospector,  and  not 
an  engineer.  .4s  a  rule,  the  average  pros¬ 
pector  is  a  very  optimistic  person,  and  is 
always  “finding  things.”  If  he  is  a  smooth 
talker,  he  will  find  a  body  of  directors 
such  as  described  the  most  gullible  creat¬ 
ures  on  earth  For  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  facts  concerning  their 
“mining  interests.”  they  generallv  honestly 
believe  that  ere  long  they  will  be  rolling 
in  wealth  derived  from  the  promised  divi¬ 
dends  of  some  mine  whose  fantastic  name 
imnlies  a  "get -rich -quick”  proposition. 

In  this  particular  case  the  mine  bad 
worried  along  four  or  five  years  without 
any  engineering  advice.  It  needed  a  doc¬ 
tor  badlv :  it  had  a  desperate  case  of  con¬ 
sumption.  consumption  of  money  without 
results,  save  the  empty  pockets  of  the 


stockholders.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  had  been  spent,  and  the  time  had 
come  when  more  money  was  needed,  this 
time  “to  take  out  ore,  as  all  necessary  de¬ 
velopment  work  had  been  done.”  Divi¬ 
dends  were  sure  to  follow.  A  mill  was 
ready  for  operation  (all  that  was  lacking 
was  a  good  orebody).  The  management 
was  on  the  verge  of  installing  an  electric 
tram  to  haul  to  the  mill  the  ore,  all  of 
which  could  have  been  hoisted  by  a  hand 
windlass.  A  second  section  was  to  be 
added  to  the  mill.  The  case  was  acute, 
and  money  must  be  forthcoming  at  once. 

As  a  last  resort  an  engineer  was  sent 
for  to  investigate  the  property  and  make 
a  favorable  report  upon  which  money 
could  be  secured.  -The  engineer  made  his 
report  in  accordance  w'ith  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  what  the 
results  were.  The  addition  to  the  mill 
was  not  built ;  nor  are  the  electric  cars 
doing  any  business  in  that  vicinity,  and 
the  property  is  now  idle.  Had  a  reliable 
consulting  engineer  been  engaged  in  time, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-quarter 
million  dollars  could  have  been  saved. 

The  vendor  of  mineral  lands  is  often 
.ifraid  to  have  the  property  examined, 
prior  to  selling.  In  fact,  I  have  had  them 
tell  me  that  if  the  property  did  not  show 
up  well  in  an  examination,  they  would  be 
worse  off  than  before ;  therefore  would 
prefer  to  sell  without  having  it  investi¬ 
gated.  At  the  same  time  they  would  ask 
such  a  price  that  no  one  would  for  a 
minute  consider  the  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  man  has  a  good  property 
he  should  be  willing  to  obtain  and  pay 
for  tlie  advice  of  an  engineer.  It  is 
money  in  his  pocket  to  do  so ;  and  if  the 
property  is  worthless  he  should  certainly 
be  thankful  to  know  it,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  large  min¬ 
ing  companies  will  certainly  not  buy  his 
property  without  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gation.  Albert  Hill  Fay, 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  Feb.  10,  1908. 


When  refining  precipitate  from  the  zinc 
boxes  calcium  salts,  if  present  in  the  pre 
cipitate,  give  trouble  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
method  of  refining.  By  means  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  washing  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  it  is  possible  to  leach  out  the  calcium 
salts  before  the  acid  attacks  the  zinc  to 
any  extent.  The  whole  of  the  precipitate 
can  be  treated  with  the  dilute  hydrochlor¬ 
ic  acid  as  is  the  practice  at  the  Home- 
stake  mill.  Lead,  South  Dakota,  or,  as  is 
done  at  some  mills  in  Australia,  the  zinc 
precipitated  can  be  stirred  up  with  water 
and  allowed  to  settle.  The  bulk  of  the 
black  precipitate  will  settle  without  any 
great  contamination  by  calcium  salts.  The 
supernatant  solution  can  then  be  siphoned 
off  and  treated  with  the  dilute  acid.  Thus 
only  part  of  the  precipitate  has  to  be  fil¬ 
tered.  After  washing  this  portion  all  the 
precipitate  is  then  refined  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  usual  way. 
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New  Publications 


RKrOKT  OF  THE  StATE  BuREAU  OF  MlNES 
OF  Colorado  for  the  Years  1905-6.  E. 

L.  White,  Coininissioner.  Pp.  126;  il¬ 
lustrated.  6x9  in. ;  paper.  Denver, 
1907:  State  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of 
Pennsylvania.  Part  I  Anthracite. 
Part  11  Bituminous,  James  E.  Rod¬ 
erick,  Chief  of  Department  of  Mines. 
Pp.  653  and  974,  respectively.  6x9  in. ; 
cloth.  Harrisburg;  Penn.,  1907:  Har- 
rishurg  Publishing  Company,  State 
Printers. 

The  .Story  of  Iron  and  Steel.  By 
Joseph  Russell  Smith.  Pp.  193;  il¬ 
lustrated.  4K'X7  in.;  cloth,  75  cents. 
New  York,  i(jo8;  D.  Appleton  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

Contents.  Iron  ores  and  their  formation. 

^  he  early  history  of  iron.  'I'he  hcginning 
of  modern  iron-making  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  .\merica.  The  antliracile  epoch. 
The  coke  epoch.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  leadersliip  of  Great  Britain  in  iron 
and  'tei  I.  'I  he  age  of  steel.  The 
twentieti)  century  supremacy  of  .\mcrica. 

1  he  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  Steel 
Trust  and  its  rivals.  I  he  new  steels  and 
their  significance.  The  ore  supply  and 
steel  supply  of  tomorrow. 

Report  of  the  'Director  of  thc.  Mint 
I’lDN  THE  Production  of  the  Prec¬ 
ious  Metals  in  the  United  States 
Durino  the  Calendar  Ye.mi  190(1. 
Pp.  134.  ().\9  in.;  cloth.  Washington, 
190S;  Government  Printing  Offiee. 
riiis  volume  is  the  cflicial  report  on  the 
gold  and  silver  production  of  the  Ihiited 
•  States,  brought  up  to  date;  with  full  state¬ 
ments  of  imports  and  exports.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  production  arc  based  primarily 
on  the  work  of  the  Mint  and  the  assay 
offices,  aided  by  detailed  statements  from 
agents  in  the  different  States,  .\ppcnded 
are  valuable  notes  on  the  gold  and  silver 
production  of  other  countries.  These  are 
drawn  mainly  from  cfticial  sources,  and 
are  compiled  and  compared  with  care, 
making  the  report  a  standard  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

L  AIIORATORIUMSBUCII  FUR  DEN  MeTALL- 
IIUETTENCHF.MIKER.  N.  NisSCnSOtl 

and  W.  Pohl.  Pp.  86.  6'4x9l^  in. ; 
paper,  75c  Hallo  a.  S.,  1907;  Wil¬ 
helm  Knapp. 

This  publication  describes  the  mineral 
occurrences,  and  the  commercial  smelter 
products  in  which  the  undermentioned 
metals  arc  encountered,  their  alloys  and 
combinations,  outlines  the  qualitative  tests 
for  each  metal,  and  then  gives  in  detail 
the  best,  and  most  modern  quantitative 
methods  for  the  determination  of  each 
metal  including  the  separation  of  the 
metals  commonly  found  together.  The 
metals  thus  treated  are :  Aluminum,  anti¬ 
mony,  arsenic,  lead,  chromium,  gold,  cad¬ 
mium,  copper,  manganese,  molybdenum. 


nickel,  platinum,  quicksilver,  silver,  thor¬ 
ium,  uranium,  tungsten,  zinc  and  tin. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  the  Fisc.al  Ye.\r  Ended 
June  30,  1907.  Pp.  281.  6x9  in.; 

cloth.  Washington,  1907 :  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office. 

This  report  contains  the  usual  detailed 
information  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  Mint  for  the  year  covered. 

It  also  gives  a  mass  of  information  as  to 
the  coinage  of  foreign  countries  which  is 
especially  valuable  because  it  is  not  easily 
accessible  elsewhere.  An  interesting  table 
gives  tbc  total  coinage  by  years  from  1793 
to  1907.  In  that  long  period  the  smallest 
amount  coined  in  one  year  was  $20,483 
in  1815;  while  the  largest  was  $250,781,- 
567  in  1904.  The  total  coinage  made  by 
the  Mint  up  to  the  end  of  1906  was 
$3,734,745,196;  whereof  $2,758,291,150  was 
in  gold,  $928,045,647  in  silver,  and  $48,408,- 
39*;)  in  copper  and  nickel  coins. 

The  Jot.’rnai.  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute,  Volume  X,  IQ07.  Edited 
by  11.  Mortimer  Lamb,  Secretary. 
Pp.  484;  illustrated.  6x9  in.:  paper. 
Montreal,  Canada;  Published  by  the 
Institute. 

This  volume  contains  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
Toronto  in  March,  1907,  with  35  papers 
presented  at  that  meeting.  It  also  eontains 
a  brief  account  and  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  visit  to  Cobalt  which  followed 
the  annual  meeting.  The  papers  cover  a 
wide  range  of  mining  and  metallurgical 
subjects;  a  number  of  them  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  and  the  discussions 
are  given  in  the  report.  Most  of  them 
arc  on  subccts  of  immediate  interest  to 
the  Canadian  mining  industry,  and  many 
of  permanent  value.  The  volume  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  very  full  index,  which 
adds  to  its  usefulness. 

I,F.s  Pyrites.  By  P.  Truchot.  Pp.  348; 
illustrated.  5’/2x8l4  in  '.  P^ipcr,  lofr. 
50c.  Paris,  1907 :  H.  Dunod  ct  E.  Pinat. 
Contents:  Mineralogy.  Geology.  Roast¬ 
ing.  Extraction  and  Utilization  of  Cop¬ 
per.  .\nalytical  Methods.  Commerce  and 
Production. 

M.  Truchot.  the  author  of  this  work, 
is  a  chemical  engineer,  who  is  chief 
of  the  laboratory  of  the  SocitHe  Fran- 
caise  des  Pyrites  dc  Huelva.  He  has 
aimed  to  go  into  all  phases  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  and  utilization  of  pyrites,  and  conse¬ 
quently  undertakes  a  subject  of  broad 
ramifications.  A  large  part  of  his  work 
becomes  indeed  a  treatise  on  the  metal¬ 
lurgy  of  copper,  which  is  less  satisfactory 
than  some  special  treatises  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Tn  dealing  with  the  occurrence  of 
non-cupriferous  pyrites  and  the  roasting 
of  that  mineral  for  sulphuric  acid  manu¬ 
facture,  M.  Truchot’s  work  is  valuable, 
communicating  mucli  important  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  elsewhere  readily  avail¬ 
able,  and  for  these  chapters  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  commended.  The  author  mani¬ 


fests  the  mysterious  inability,  common  to 
so  many  French  and  German  writers,  to 
spell  correctly  British  and  American 
proper  names. 

Mint  Buying  of  Silver  in  1907 

During  1907  the  United  States  Mint 
purchased,  for  coinage  purposes,  a  total 
of  14,776,500  oz.  of  silver,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  the  metal  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  buying  was 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  the  total  for  the  first  half  being 
5,972,000  oz.,  while  that  for  the  second 
half  was  8,804,500  oz.,  the  increase  being 
due  to  an  unusual  demand  for  subsidiary 
currency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
There  is  no  regular  time  for  these  pur¬ 
chases  ;  they  are  made  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mint. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
bought  during  each  month  of  1907,  with 
the  average  price  paid  in  each  month, 
and  also  the  average  for  the  year: 


Oiincc.s 

Averatte 

IJoufiht. 

Price,  Cell 

.Tfiiiufirv . 

HOO.OOO 

0i).->075 

Fflirii.'irv . 

SOa.WKI 

00.1770 

Alarcli . 

_  !».')0,000 

07.0078 

April . 

_  i..'.n.(Mio 

0.-..8.')10 

Aliiv . 

_  IKIII.OO) 

OO.iVilO 

.Iuni> . 

_  1,(H).'.,00() 

07.4328 

.IlllV . 

1.1S7..MMI 

08.4277 

.\llKUHt . 

_  H.M.IIOO 

00.0050 

Si*pti'ml)i']' . 

_  DKI.IKX) 

08.0010 

October . 

1, 070,1X1(1 

00.8767 

Novi'iiilicr . . 

.  ...  •i,.".40,(XXl 

.58.0813 

_  3,55(1,000 

55.385:^ 

Total . 

_  14,770  .-)0O 

02.7335 

Purchases  are  made  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  prices  paid  include  delivery  at 
Pliiladclphia,  or  at  one  of  the  branch 
mints — San  Francisco,  Denver,  or  New 
Orleans — and  as  a  rule  they  will  average 
about  0.30  or  0.35c.  above  the  New  York 
market  price  of  the  same  date.  The 
monthly  averages,  given  in  the  table  are 
aliove  the  N^ew  York  monthly  averages,  in 
10  months  of  the  year,  the  excess  varying 
from  0.2837  to  0.809c.  In  May  the  Mint 
average  w'as  0.4493c.,  and  in  October, 

I •3583c.  below  the  market  average,  these 
differences — as  well  as  those  in  excess — 
being  due  chiefly  to  the  time  of  the  month 
at  which  purchases  were  made.  Thus  in 
October,  when  there  was  a  declining  mar¬ 
ket,  most  of  the  silver  was  bought  in  the 
last  third  of  the  month.  The  average  price 
paid  for  the  whole  year  was  2.5935c.  less 
than  the  market  average;  this  again  being 
due  to  the  time  of  the  purchases,  the 
larger  part  being  bought  after  the  price 
had  fallen  considerably. 

The  highest  price  paid  during  the  year 
was  70.426c.  per  oz.,  on  Jan.  4.  The  lowest 
price  was  52.712c.  on  Dec.  18,  showing  a 
range  of  17.714c.  The  effect  of  the  Mint 
buying — especially  of  the  large  purchases 
in  December — was  to  strengthen  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  prevent  a  still  greater  depres¬ 
sion  than  that  which  actually  occurred. 

The  Mint  is  still  cn  the  market,  having 
bought  2,800,000  oz.  in  January,  of  the 
current  year,  at  an  average  of  55.086c.; 
and  500,000  in  the  first  10  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  at  an  average  of  56.3807c.  per  ounce. 
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The  Amalgamated  Resumption 


In  a  formal  statement,  at  Butte,  last 
Saturday,  respecting  the  resumption  of 
operations  by  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  John  D.  Ryan,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company,  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  the  following: 

“I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the 
people  of  Montana,  particularly  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Butte  and  Anaconda,  the  news 
that  all  the  mines  of  Anaconda,  Washoe, 
Butte  &  Boston,  Parrot,  Trenton,  North 
Butte,  Butte  Coalition  and  the  Washoe 
smelter  will  resume  work,  and  incident  to 
resumption,  work  will  be  again  carried  on 
at  the  lumber  camps  and  coal  mines  con¬ 
trolled  by  Amalgamated  and  shipments  of 
custom  ores  and  lining  ores  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  usual  at  the  smelter. 

“There  has  been  a  very  considerable 
change  for  the  better  in  the  market  for 
the  metal,  in  that  sales  for  European  ship¬ 
ment  have  been  very  large  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  copper  unsold  that  is  worUi  consider¬ 
ing.  The  American  consumption  is  still 
light  compared  with  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  large  sales  made  during  the  last 
six  months  have  been  mostly  for  c.\port, 
but  we  are  in  hopes  that  by  the  time  the 
increased  product  resulting  from  resump¬ 
tion  of  operations  will  have  reached  the 
market,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four 
months,  the  American  demand  will  have 
increased  sufficiently  to  keep  up  with  the 
increased  production. 

“At  the  time  the  mines  in  Butte  were 
closed  the  metal  market  was  in  a  deplor¬ 
able  condition  and  the  whole  financial 
world  was  in  such  a  state  that  had  the 
Butte  mines  gone  on  producing  to  their 
full  capacity  the  result  might  have  been 
«uch  a  demoralization  of  the  metal  market 
that  it  would  not  have  righted  itself  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  on  account  of  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production  and  very  good 
business  abroad  the  metal  market  is  now 
in  a  healthy  state,  although  the  price  at 
which  copper  is  selling  is  considerably 
below  what  can  be  called  reasonable  and 
in  my  opinion  much  below  what  it  will 
be  as  soon  as  general  business  conditions 
improve  in  this  country. 

“Butte  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
held  first  position  in  copper  mining  and 
those  who  are  best  informed  have  no 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  maintain  this 
position  indefinitely.  The  mines  are 
physically  in  better  condition  than  ever 
lx; fore  in  the  history  of  the  camp  and  it 
only  requires  economy  and  efficiency  in 
all  operations  to  make  Butte’s  copper  at 
a  cost  that  will  enable  it  to  maintain  a 
steady  production  at  whatever  price  cop¬ 
per  is  likely  to  sell. 

“In  other  words,  I  am  ready  to  say  that 
Butte  can  produce  and  sell  its  copper 
wlien  any  other  district  in  the  world  can 
do  it.  But  in  times  of  depression  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  such  as  we  see  now,  it  is 


absolutely  necessary  that  every  economy 
be  practiced  both  in  mining  and  smelting 
as  well  as  in  transportation  of  ores  and 
in  all  things  that  go  to  affect  the  cost  of 
production.  Every  man  in  the  employ  of 
these  companies  will  be  called  upon  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  make  possible 
the  lowest  cost  for  copper  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  the  Butte  camp  and  no  man 
from  the  highest  official  down  can  retain 
his  position  who  does  not  show  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  give  the  best  iti  him  during  such 
times  as  these. 

“There  is  to  be  no  reduction  made  in 
wages  of  an  employee,  but  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  than  ever  before  is  necessary  and 
must  be  had.  The  Eastern  officials  of  all 
of  tliese  companies  and  men  who  are  most 
largely  interested  in  the  ownership  of 
these  mines  have  been  making  every  effort 
to  have  them  re-opened  and  furnish  em¬ 
ployment  to  people  in  Montana  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  they  are  as 
much  gratified  as  1  am  to  be  able  to  send 
through  me  the  news  that  the  mines  are 
to  be  opened  immediately  and  kept  in 
operation  permanently.” 


The  Mining  Industry  in  February 


l-cb.  I — At  a  conference  of  75  steel 
manufacturers  at  New  York  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  prevailing  prices  of  steel 
are  justified,  in  spite  of  much  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  prices. 

Vcb.  2 — Secretary  Garfield,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  in  his  annual 
report  recommends  a  system  of  leases  to 
preserve  the  coal  lands  of  the  United 
States ;  also  asks  for  increase  of  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Geological  Survey  to  in¬ 
vestigate  means  for  minimizing  accidents 
and  dangers  in  mining. 

Feb.  3 — A  number  of  the  smaller  steel 
plants  in  the  Pittsburg  district  prepare  to 
resume  operations  following  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  price  question  at  the  New 
York  conference. 

Fch.  5 — Three  thousand  miners  in  10 
mines  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  located  in  the  Youghiogheny  valley, 
strike  because  they  are  asked  to  use  other 
than  black  powder.  Rail  manufacturers 
and  railroads  adopt  a  heavier  and  im¬ 
proved  section  for  steel  rails. 

Feb.  6 — The  cases  in  New  Mexico 
against  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  alleging  land 
frauds,  are  compromised,  so  that  indict¬ 
ments  against  officials  arc  dropped. 

Feb.  8 — Pipe  line  between  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  582  miles  long, 
completed,  to  go  into  regular  operation  in 
April. 

Feb.  10 — An  explosion  of  gas  in  the  col¬ 
liery  of  the  Moody  Coal  Company,  near 
Central  City,  Ky.,  blew  off  the  top  of  the 
shaft  and  killed  nine  men. 

Feb.  13 — Heavy  sales  of  copper,  at  large 
cuts  in  price,  chiefly  for  export. 


Feb.  14— Anaconda  Copper  Company 
resumes  work  in  Alontana  lumber  camps 
and  prepares  to  start  up  mill  at  Hamilton. 

/''eb.  IS — Explosion  in  a  colliery  at 
Glencoe,  Natal,  South  Africa,  kills  about 
60  men. 

/•eb.  18 — American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  begins  its  winter  session  in 
New  York. 

Feb.  19 — Sales  of  copper  for  export  at 
as  low  as  12c.,  immense  transactions  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  on  the  decline  from  13c. 
—  Several  zinc  smelters  in  Kansas  prepare 
to  close  down  owing  to  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  ore  and  metal  market. 

Feb.  24 — Cerro  dc  Pasco  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,000. 

Feb.  25 — Officials  of  the  United  States 
Smelting,  Refining  and  Mining  Company, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  announce  tlie  discovery 
of  a  solution  of  the  smelter  smoke  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  neutralization  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  by  means  of  zinc  oxide  and 
then  filtering  the  smoke. 

Feb.  26 — Operations  at  the  Osceola 
mine.  Lake  Superior,  resumed  on  full 
time. 

.Feb.  29 — J.  D.  Ryan,  of  the  Amalgam¬ 
ated  Copper  Company,  announced  that  the 
Washoe  smelter  at  Anaconda,  and  all  the 
mities  at  Butte,  Mont.,  will  resume  opera¬ 
tions  at  once. 


Crude  Oil  and  Gasolene  Fuel  in 
Remote  Mining  Regions 


While  at  many  Western  mines  gasolene 
and  kerosene  are  used  for  fuel  in  the  gas 
engines,  in  most  cases  these  fuels  are  too 
expensive.  At  mines  tlie  main  factor  that 
determines  the  nature  of  the  fuel  used  is 
the  cost  of  freighting  into  the  district. 
In  regions  far  from  the  railroad  and 
sparsely  timbered,  gasolene  probably  will 
long  continue  to  be  the  cheapest  fuel  for 
moderate  sizes  of  installation.  But  for 
large  installations  crude  oil  possibly  be¬ 
comes  cheaper,  or  else  electric  power, 
provided  it  can  be  produced  from  water 
j)Ower  near-by.  The  crude  oil  is  generally 
used  as  fuel  to  heat  steam  boilers;  inter- 
nal-cumbustion  engines,  using  crude  oil 
for  fuel,  have  not  proved  very  successful 
as  at  present  designed.  The  main  cause 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  for  efficient  ignition 
of  crude  oil  in  gas  engines  a  high  com¬ 
pression  (about  400  lb.  per  sq.in.)  is 
necessary.  For  gasolene  a  moderate  com¬ 
pression  of  from  50  to  80  lb.  per  sq.in.  is 
all  that  is  required,  while  for  producer 
gas  about  175  lb.  per  sq.in.  is  necessary. 
Producer  gas  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fuel 
for  gas  engines  when  coal  or  other  solid 
carbonaceous  fuel  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 
In  producers  much  poorer  grades  of  fuel 
can  be  used  than  in  the  furnaces  of  steam 
boilers. 
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Mining:  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in- 
%ited  to  keep  The  Engineehing  and  Mining 
JouuNAi.  informed  of  their  movements  and 
appointments. 


W.  E.  Defty,  of  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  is  at 
present  in  the  Bradshaw  mountains, 
Arizona. 

Linn  W.  Searles,  Bristol,  Va.,  has  gone 
to  California  on  professional  business. 
He  will  be  absent  for  several  weeks. 

E.  A.  Behr  has  been  appointed  sales 
agent  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  for  the  sale  of  pig  lead. 

Thomas  W.  Davis,  commission  of  the 
Michigan  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
has  resigned  that  office  on  account  of  his 
health. 

Etienne  A.  Ritter,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  has  gone  to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  on  pro¬ 
fessional  business,  and  will  be  there 
about  two  weeks. 

Washington  A.  Roebling,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  as  one  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

Frederick  Hobart,  associate  editor  of 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
is  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute  in  Ottawa  this 
week. 

Daniel  Guggenheim,  president  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  .sailed  from  New  York,  March  3, 
on  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  will  remain 
abroad  until  May. 

H.  W.  Hardinge,  of  New  York,  is  on 
his  way  to  Cobalt,  Ontario,  and  before 
returning  will  go  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
supervise  the  test  of  a  new  conical  mill, 
returning  in  about  10  days. 

Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  the  First  Class  of 
the  Cross  of  Saint  Olav,  by  His  Majesty, 
King  Haakon,  of  Norway. 

Paul  Koning  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Brandeis,  Gold¬ 
schmidt  &  Co.,  of  London,  England.  He 
succeeds  Lucian  Nachmann,  who  has  gone 
to  the  London  office  of  the  firm. 

William  G.  Sharp,  president  of  the 
United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  has  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
from  making  an  inspection  of  the  IMam- 
moth  mine  and  smelter  at  Kennett,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

William  E.  Dodds,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Allis-Clribners  and 
E.  P.  Allis  companies,  Milwaukee,  has 
resigned  as  head  of  the  steam  engine  de 
partment.  He  will  take  a  trip  through 
the  South  before  engaging  again  in 
business. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Austin  has  returned  to 
Houghton,  Mich.,  from  Milwaukee,  where 
he  had  been  called  to  give  expert  testi¬ 


mony  in  a  suit  against  the  Niblack  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  involving  the  treatment  of 
the  ore  which  that  company  has  been 
mining. 

Frederick  P.  Burrall  has  resigned  the 
position  of  general  superintendent  of  the 
Daly-Judge  Mining  Company  at  Park 
City,  Utah,  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  and  allied 
interests,  with  headquarters  at  Trondh- 
jem,  Norway. 

Thomas  J.  Phillips,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  sales  of  refined  pig  lead 
produced  by  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  pig  lead  business  during  most  of  his 
business  career,  has  resigned  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  company  in  order  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  another  line  of  business. 

The  Travelers’  Insurance  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  given  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and  Industrial 
Hygiene  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  meritorious  device  for  increasing 
the  safety  in  mines  and  mining.  The  Jury 
of  Award  for  1908  consists  »of  Charles 
Kirchhoff,  Prof.  Henry  A.  Munroe,  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University, 
and  W  .R.  Ingalls. 

A.  W.  Robinson  sailed  from  New  York 
Feb.  26  for  West  Africa,  having  been 
commissioned  to  examine  and  report  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Niger  river  by  dredging. 

11.  P.  Henderson,  formerly'  connected 
with  the  Tonopah  Belmont  and  the  Jim 
Butler  companies,  at  Tonopah,  Nevada, 
has  been  in  the  East  on  a  visit.  He  has 
now  returned  to  Goldfield,  where  he  will 
be  geologist  for  the  Goldfield  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mines  Company. 


Obituary 


W.  R.  Johnson,  who  died  recently  in 
Placerville,  Colo.,  had  been  engaged  in 
mining  in  Colorado  for  over  25  years. 

J.  D.  Layng.  vice-president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Zinc  Company,  died  Feb.  12.  He 
was  for  many  years  well  known  as  a  rail¬ 
road  manager. 

John  Fisher,  who  died  in  Houghton, 
Mich.,  Feb.  16.  aged  65  years,  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  Lake  copper  region.  He 
was  the  originator  of  several  labor-sav¬ 
ing  mechanical  devices  in  milling  opera¬ 
tions. 

David  E.  Jones,  who  died  in  Leadville, 
Colo.,  Feb.  15,  had  been  an  operator  in 
that  district  for  a  number  of  years.  For 
several  years,  until  recently,  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Midas  Mining  and 
Leasing  Company. 

R.  J.  Friswell,  chairman  of  the  Lon 
don  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  died  at  Fairfield,  Kent,  Feb.  6, 
in  his  S9th  year.  Mr.  Friswell  studied  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  under  the 


late  Sir  Edward  Frankland.  He  after¬ 
ward  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Russell, 
subsequently  engaging  in  research  work 
at  the  Royal  College.  In  1874  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Brooke,  Simpson  &  Spiller, 
becoming  a  director  and  manager  of  the 
company.  In  1889  he  resigned,  and  went 
to  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  British  Uralite 
Company,  as  scientific  adviser.  On  his 
return,  he  commenced  practice  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  consulting  chemist  and  chemical 
engineer. 

John  A.  McGuffin,  one  of  the  pioneer 
coal  men  of  the  New  River  district,  of 
West  Virginia,  died  suddenly  in  New 
York,  Feb.  15.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  several  years,  but  his  death 
was  due  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Over 
30  years  ago  Mr.  McGuffin  went  to  Sewell 
and  opened  a  mine  for  the  Longdale  Iron 
Company,  of  Virginia.  The  operation 
was  the  third  in  the  New  River  field  to 
ship  coal  over  the  .Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Until  three  years  ago  Mr.  McGuffin  had 
supervision  of  the  Longdale  operations 
at  Sewell  and  Cliff  Top.  When  the  Loop 
Creek  field  opened  up  he  was  among  the 
first  to  become  active  as  an  operator  in 
that  section.  He  was  active  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Harvey,  Dunn  Loup  and 
Prudence  companies.  His  interest  in 
these  companies  was  acquired  by  the 
Dixon  interest  about  two  years  ago,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  retired  -from  ac¬ 
tive  business.  He  was  a  native  of  Mason 
county,  W.  Va.,  and  was  about  65  years 
old. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools 


International  Congress  of  Measures  of 
Safety — The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  Germany,  in  the 
week  beginning  June  7,  1908.  The  object 
of  the  Congress  is  to  consult  on  and  de¬ 
vise  means  for  preventing  accidents  in 
cities,  on  railroads,  at  sea,  in  mines,  and 
generally  in  all  industrial  operations. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for  a  large 
meeting.  The  honorary  president  is  Dr. 
Graf  von  Posadowsky,  German  nimister 
of  the  interior.  The  executive  president 
is  Prof.  Moritz  Schmidt.  The  secretary 
is  Doctor  Korman,  of  Leipzig.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Congress,  to  which  inquiries 
should  be  sent,  is  Nicolaikirchof  2, 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

University  of  Minnesota — The  catalog  of 
this  institution  at  Minneapolis  shows  that 
there  are  138  students  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  which  is  now  an  important  de¬ 
partment  of  the  university. 

The  School  of  Mines  building  is  now 
completed  and  equipped.  The  building  is 
designed  to  accommodate  only  the  tech¬ 
nical  work  of  the  School  of  Mines,  as 
adequate  building  accommodations  have 
already  been  furnished  for  chemistry,  geo¬ 
logy,  mineralogy,  drawing  and  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering.  The  new  build- 
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ing  is  150x65  ft.  It  is  a  brick  building 
three  stories  high.  The  lower  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  assaying  and  metallurgi¬ 
cal  laboratories ;  the  second  floor  con¬ 
tains  offices,  two  large  lecture  rooms,  de¬ 
partmental  library,  and  a  museum ;  the 
third  floor  provides  two  quiz  rooms,  a 
large,  well  lighted  drafting  room,  thesis 
room,  a  dark  room  and  a  blueprint  room. 
This  building  makes  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  work  already  begun  and  offers 
facilities  for  more  extended  work  along 
technical  lines.  Field  work  is  conducted 
at  the  iron  mines  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State,  in  the  copper  and  iron  regions 
of  Michigan,  in  the  mines  and  smelters  of 
Montana,  Colorado,  Utah  and  California, 
and  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  least  one  of  these  districts  will  be 
visited  by  each  class,  affording  splendid 
opportunities  for  study  and  observation. 
The  field  work  in  mining  and  metallurg>’ 
consists  of  one  trip  at  the  close  of  the 
Junior  year.  Not  less  than  three  weeks 
and  not  more  than  four  weeks  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  actual  work,  exclusive  of  travel¬ 
ing. 

Industrial 


The  Wood  Drill  Works,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  announces  that  the  International 
Machinery  and  Engineering  Company, 
Edificio  de  la  Mutua,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  will 
represent  them  in  all  of  Mexico  south  of 
the  23d  parallel. 

The  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Alfred  Collyer  as  district 
manager  of  Canada  sales,  with  offices  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  building,  Montreal. 
Mr.  Collyer’s  title  will  be  sales  manager 
for  Canada. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lebanon,  Penn.,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  the  following  officers :  President, 
James  Lord ;  vice-president,  John  Penn 
Brock;  treasurer,  H.  M.  M.  Richards; 
secretary,  D.  G.  Scott. 

The  Wisconsin  Engine  Company,  Cor¬ 
liss,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  Corliss  steam 
engines,  gas  engines,  pumping  engines, 
air  and  gas  compressors,  has  established 
a  branch  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the 
Candler  building.  Julius  M.  Dashiell  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  this  office. 

The  Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company 
reports  that  its  production  of  pig  iron  in 
1907  was  234,538  tons.  Ore  mined  from 
its  mines  at  Mount  Hope,  N.  J.,  was 
146,253  tons.  Net  earnings  were  $602,- 
403;  surplus,  after  paying  all  charges  and 
the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock, 
$297,716.  The  properties  of  the  company 
at  this  time  consist  of  three  furnaces  at 
Catasauqua.  Penn. ;  two  furnaces  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Penn. ;  one  furnace  at  Topton,  Penn. ; 
one  furnace  at  Macungie,  Penn. ;  one  fur 
nace  and  2400  acres  of  land  at  Oxford, 
N.  J.,  together  with  mineral  rights  on 


about  8000  acres  additional;  1700  acres  of 
land  at  Mount  Hope,  N.  J. ;  115  acres  of 
land  at  Pine  Island.  N.  Y.,  containing  a 
large  body  of  limestone. 

W.  H.  Hassinger  and  John  E.  Morris, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  T.  Stonewall  Kyle, 
of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  have  been  elected  by 
the  creditors,  trustees  of  the  property  of 
the  Southern  Steel  Company.  The  re¬ 
ceivers  surrendered  ifie  managenicMt  to 
the  trustees  Feb.  20.  Janies  T.  Woodard. 
Robert  B.  Van  Cortlandt,  Walter  T. 
Rosen,  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Otto  T.  Bar¬ 
nard,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  W.  P.  G. 
Harding  are  named  as  a  reorganization 
committee.  This  committee  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  circular  to  holders  of  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  and  collateral  trust  notes  say¬ 
ing  that  in  view  of  the  default  on  the  in¬ 
terest  on  various  securities  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  cessation  of  operations  at 
its  plants,  with  the  imminent  possibility 
of  disintegration  of  the  properties,  the 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  holders  of  bonds  and  notes, 
and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  reorganization. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follotv- 
ing  trade  catalogs  and  circulars ; 

Aetna  Powder  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Aetna  Dynamite.  Pp.  66,  illustrated, 
paper,  554^7/^  in.;  1908. 

Epping-Carpenter  Company,  Pittsburg, 
Penn.  Pumping  Machinery.  Pp.  78,  in 
dexed,  illustrated,  paper,  6x9  in. ;  1908. 

C.  W.  Hunt  Company,  West  New 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  Pamphlet  No.  075. 
Hunt  Industrial  Railways.  Pp.  64,  illus¬ 
trated,  paper,  3^x6  in. ;  1907. 

John  Traylor  Machinery  Company, 
Denver,  Colo.  Bulletin  “K.’’  Traylor 
Air-Hammer  Rock  Drills.  Pp.  8,  illus¬ 
trated,  paper,  7x10  in. ;  1908. 

Lallie  Surveying  Instrument  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  Denver,  Colo.  The  latest 
Designs  of  Surveying  Instruments.  Pp. 
54,  illustrated,  paper,  3x6  in. ;  1908. 

Main  Belting  Company,  Carpenter 
street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Main  Drives 
and  Other  Drives ;  Elevating,  Conveying. 
Pp.  16,  illustrated,  paper,  3^4x6  inches. 

Hess-Bright  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  Form  No.  336 — 
Sheets  ii  and  12.  Ball  Bearings  and 
Their  Correct  Use.  Two  circulars,  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
General  Catalog,  Part  5.  The  Webster 
System  of  Steam  Circulation  for  Heating 
Purposes.  Pp.  32,  indexed,  illustrated, 
paper,  6x9  inches. 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment,  545  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Crushers  and  Pulverizers.  Pp.  58, 
illustrated,  paper,  6x9  inches. 

C3’clone  Drill  Company,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


Cores.  Pp.  82,  illustrated,  paper,  6x9 
inches.  This  well-prepared  catalog  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
upon  the  uses  and  operation  of  churn 
drills  and  other  boring  apparatus. 

C.  T.  Carnahan  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  Colo.  The  Murphy  Air 
Hammer  Rock  Drills  and  Accessories. 
Pp.  40,  illustrated ;  paper,  7x10  in. ;  1908. 
This  catalog  deserves  commendation  for 
its  careful  description  of  the  drills  and 
the  best  methods  of  operating  them;  also 
for  its  clear  statement  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  this  type  of  drill. 

Sprague  Electric  Company,  527-531 
West  34th  street.  New  York  City.  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  107.  Continuous  Current  Direct- 
Driven  Type  S  Generators  for  Lighting 
and  Power.  Pp.  20,  September,  1907; 
Bulletin  No.  224.  Type  D  Direct-Current 
Motors.  Pp.  16.  September,  1907;  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  310.  Direct-Current  Electric  Mo¬ 
tors  for  Operating  Ventilating  Fans  and 
Blowers.  Pp.  28,  September,  1907:  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  507.  Flexible  Steel-Armored 
Hose  for  Steam  or  Compressed  Air.  Pp. 
16.  June.  1907.  All  illustrated,  paper, 
SxiOj  j  inches. 

.Atlantic  Equipment  Company,  New 
York.  Dredges  Built  by  American  Lo¬ 
comotive  Company.  Pp.  48;  illustrated. 
Paper,  9.\6  in. ;  1908.  This  catalog  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  dredging  machinery 
for  all  classes  of  service.  In  a  chapter 
devoted  to  each  type  it  describes  briefly 
the  dipper,  the  elevator,  the  hydraulic  and 
the  gold  dredge.  The  dredges  illus¬ 
trated  were  built  from  designs  by  A.  W. 
Robinson,  whose  work  in  this  line  has 
beeti  well  known  for  years,  and  the  cat¬ 
alog  is  one  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
contractors  and  others  using  this  class  of 
machinery. 


Construction  News 


Porto  Rico,  Missouri — The  Carnation 
Mining  Company  is  arranging  to  put  up  a 
250-ton  concentrating  mill.  Address  at 
Joplin,  Missouri. 

Duenweg,  Missouri — The  Martha  E. 
Mining  Company  is  preparing  to  put  in  a 
concentrating  mill  on  its  property.  Address 
at  Joplin,  Missouri. 

Barstow,  California — The  Realito  Gold 
Mining  Company  is  preparing  to  put  in  a 
lo-stamp  mill  and  other  machinery.  F. 
Elmer  Sharpe,  Barstow,  Cal.,  is  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Blocker,  Oklahoma — The  Jupiter  Coal 
and  Mining  Company  is  arranging  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  mining  operations  and  put  in  new 
machinery.  Owen  Hughes,  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  president. 

Randsburg,  California — It  is  reported 
that  the  Yellow  Aster  Mining  Company  is 
considering  the  question  of  putting  in  new 
machinery  to  increase  the  output.  Office 
at  Randsburg. 
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Special  Correspondence  from  Mining  Centers 

News  of  the  Industry  Reported  by  Special  Representatives 
at  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco  and  Butte 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS 


San  Francisco 

February  26 — The  new  railroad  to  the 
smelter  town  of  De  Lamar  (Winthrop 
F.  O.),  in  Shasta  county,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  18  miles  long  and  begins  at 
Pitt,  on  the  main  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  line,  three  miles  from  Kennett, 
passing  through  Heroult  and  Copper  City 
to  the  terminus  at  De  Lamar,  The  smel¬ 
ters  of  the  Bully  Hill  Copper  Company 
are  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  present 
terminus,  and  the  mine  half  a  mile  fur¬ 
ther.  The  grading  is  completed  and  the 
road  will  be  extended  to  the  mine.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  the  Bully  Hill  Com¬ 
pany’s  smelter  has  been  shut  down,  pend¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  de¬ 
velopment  work  has  been  done  in  the 
mine  to  furnish  ore  to  the  enlarged 
smelter  that  is  expected  to  start  up  on 
March  i.  Two  three-compartment  shafts 
have  been  sunk,  one  to  a  depth  of  800  ft. 
in  the  Rising  Star  mine  and  the  other 
970  ft.  deep  in  the  Bully  Hill  proper.  Both 
of  these  shafts  are  equipped  with  electric 
double-drum  hoists  capable  of  raising  1000 
tons  of  ore  every  day.  The  two  large 
blast  furnaces  in  the  smelter  will  smelt 
800  tons  of  ore  a  day.  In  addition  there 
is  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  100  tons 
daily  capacity.  It  will  treat  fines  and  flue 
dust. 

It  is  now  expected  that  by  May  or  June 
work  on  the  smelter  of  the  Balaklala  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  at  Coram,  Shasta  county, 
will  be  resumed.  Word  has  been  sent 
from  the  East  that  the  financial  re¬ 
organization  of  the  company  has  been 
successfully  effected  through  the  new 
First  National  Copper  Company.  The 
First  National  is  to  loan  the  Balaklala 
$1,312,500,  which  is  enough  to  pay  all 
floating  indebtedness,  provide  for  bond 
interest  as  it  becomes  due,  complete  the 
smelter  and  give  a  working  capital  of 
$375iOOO.  This  money  is  now  becoming 
available.  The  first  instalment  was  paid 
on  February  14.  The  second  will  be  due 
on  June  20.  There  are  three  instalments 
in  all.  Outstanding  local  claims  are  now 
being  paid  from  this  first  instalment. 

This  week  the  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  completed  its  tracks  into  the  Sierra 
to  a  point  19  miles  above  Oroville,  Butte 
county,  on  the  north  fork  of  Feather 
river,  so  that  now  material  can  be  rushed 
to  the  power  plant  of  the  Great  Western 
Power  Company,  at  Big  Bend.  At  this 
point  the  Big  Bend  tunnel  has  been  en¬ 
larged  ;  it  is  now  354  miles  long,  and 
185^x20  ft.  in  the  clear,  all  lined  with 


concrete  so  as  to  take  the  flow  of  the 
entire  river.  The  direct  line  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  is  a  cut  which  saves  19  miles  over  the 
natural  course  of  the  river,  and  gives  a 
fall  of  540  ft.  The  first  part  of  the  power 
plant,  to  be  completed  by  October,  will 
furnish  60,000  h.p.,  but  when  all  installed 
120,000  h.p.  will  be  available  for  electric 
transmission.  The  main  transmission 
wires  will  all  be  carried  on  steel  towers, 
and  will  provide  power  for  Oroville, 
Marysville,  Sacramento,  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
towns. 

Los  Angeles  men  have  taken  bonds  on 
several  ranches  on  the  borders  of  the  tule 
or  swamp  region  of  Sutter  county,  with 
the  ultimate  intention  of  dredging  the 
ground  for  gold.  The  lands  bonded  are 
in  the  Tudor  section  or  w'hat  is  known  as 
the  O’Banion  Corner  section.  About  two 
years  ago  gold  was  discovered  while  a 
well  was  being  dug  on  one  of  these 
ranches.  Borings  were  made  at  several 
points  and  fine  flour  gold  was  found  in 
value  from  50c.  to  a  dollar  or  more  per 
cu.yd.  The  gold-bearing  sand  is  only 
about  6  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  lies 
in  channels  25  to  50  ft.  wide.  No  actual 
mining  followed  these  discoveries  because 
the  sand  was  of  too  low  grade  to  pay  to 
mine  by  ordinary  means,  and  dredges  are 
expensive  to  build. 

It  is  reported  from  Bakersfield,  Kern 
county,  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  independent  oil  producers 
and  the  Associated  Oil  Company,  by 
which  the  latter  agrees  to  purchase  the 
output  of  the  independents  in  the  Kern 
river  district  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  price  per  barrel  during  the  first  year 
will  be  60Y2C. :  during  the  second  year  63c. 
The  maximum  quantity  to  be  furnished 
per  day  is  16,000  bbl.  and  the  minimum 
14,000  bbl.  All  over  the  maximum  is  to 
be  marketed  by  the  Associated  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Kennedy  Mining  Company,  of 
Jackson,  Amador  county,  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  cutting  a  station  at  the  3150-ft.  level, 
which  is  the  deepest  point  of  gold  min¬ 
ing  in  California. 

The  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  Callahan, 
Siskiyou  county,  held  a  meeting  the  other 
day  to  take  concerted  action  in  opposing 
the  granting  of  a  number  of  applications 
made  to  the  S.  Land  Office  for  the 
purchase  of  land  under  the  Timber 
and  Stone  Act.  The  timber  applicants 
claim  that  the  land  sought  is  more  valu¬ 
able  for  their  purposes  than  for  agricul¬ 


ture  or  mining  in  most  cases,  ignoring  the 
claim  that  gold  and  other  minerals,  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  speeches  made  at  the 
meeting,  exist  in  paying  quantities  on 
each  of  the  several  sections  of  land  sought 
for  petitioners.  In  each  case  involved  a 
miner  holds  the  possessory  right  through 
location  and  the  performance  of  the 
amount  of  assessment  work  required  each 
year. 

The  new  mining  camp  of  Hart,  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  where  there  has  been 
considerable  excitement  of  late,  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  there  is  already  “gun 
play’’  as  well  as  litigation  over  the  town- 
site  and  some  of  the  original  locations. 
There  are  now  about  600  or  700  people  in 
the  camp  and  for  miles  around  the  coun¬ 
try  is  being  vigorously  prospected.  It  is 
expected  that  a  20-stamp  mill  will  shortly 
be  installed.  A  local  newspaper  has  al¬ 
ready  been  started. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Feb.  28 — The  smelting  outlook  in  the 
Salt  Lake  valley  appears  to  be  brightening 
now  that  the  United  States  Smelting,  Re¬ 
fining  and  ^Mining  Company  states  that  it 
has  finally  mastered  the  “smoke  problem.’’ 
The  drawback  to  the  bag-house  treatment 
of  smelter  smoke  has  been  the  frequent 
failure  of  the  bags,  but  this  difficulty  the 
company  thinks  has  been  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  zinc  oxide  into  the  fumes ; 
this  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
makes  a  zinc  sulphate,  which  collects  on 
the  bags.  Occasionally  a  bag  fails  and 
has  to  be  replaced,  but  the  number  of 
failures  is  small,  for  only  four  or  five  out 
of  a  total  of  2076  bags  used  had  to  be 
replaced  during  last  month. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  application 
of  the  United  States  Smelting,  Refining 
and  Mining  Company,  for  a  modified  de¬ 
cree,  there  was  held  a  mass  meeting  of 
farmers,  business  men  and  others  affected 
by  the  closing  of  the  smelters  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  the  opinion  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  almost  unanimous  that  the 
company  should  be  granted  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges  as  those  granted  to  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  that 
consequently  the  decree  of  the  court 
should  be  modified. 

The  project  to  build  an  independent 
smeltery  near  Salt  Lake  City  is  progress¬ 
ing  slowly,  but  it  has  been  stated  by  a 
prominent  mine  operator  who  is  identified 
with  the  project  that  probably  ground  will 
be  broken  for  the  proposed  plant  about 
.\pril  I.  The  site  has  been  selected  and 
the  plans  are  now  being  drawn. 
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The  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  has  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Bingham  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company  to  collect  $27,200.08  alleged 
to  be  due  on  a  contract.  During  the  past 
year  the  Bingham  company  agreed  to 
smelt  a  certain  tonnage  of  ore  from  the 
Bo.ston  Consolidated  and  Cactus  mines, 
and  after  deducting  6  and  7  per  cent,  of 
the  blister  copper  produced,  to  deliver 
the  balance  to  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company.  It  is  alleged  that  this 
was  not  done. 

fhe  Yampa  smeltery  in  Bingham  is 
handling  about  600  tons  of  ore  pci  daj-, 
and,  pending  the  construction  of  its  con¬ 
verter  plant,  is  shipping  the  matte  to 
Chrome,  N.  J.,  to  be  refined.  Excavations 
have  been  started  for  the  converter  sec¬ 
tion  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready 
for  commission  about  June  I. 

'file  62-mile  transmission  line  from 
which  electric  power  will  be  obtained  to 
supplant  steam  power  used  at  the  Cactus 
mine  and  mill  of  the  Ncwhousc  Mines  and 
Smelters  Corporation  in  Beaver  county, 
is  nearly  completed.  It  is  expected  that 
the  delivery  of  power  will  begin  within 
a  month. 


Butte 

March  3 — All  but  two  mines  of  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  are  again 
in  operation.  Work  was  resumed  at  the 
mines  and  at  the  big  Washoe  smelter  in 
.‘\naconda  March  2,  after  two  days’  notice 
issued  by  Managing  Director  John  D. 
Ryan  upon  his  return  from  New  York. 
1  here  arc  two  reasons  for  a  resumption 
of  mining:  The  improved  condition  of 
the  metal  market,  and  the  fact  that  other 
producers  have  refused  to  join  in  i  policy 
of  curtailment  in  order  to  maintain  a 
stable  copper  market.  Mr.  Ryan  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  John  Gillie  declare 
that  copper  can  be  produced  as  cheaply 
in  Butte  as  anywhere,  and  the  .Amalga¬ 
mated  company  will  do  it.  Mr.  Ryan 
announced  that  vva.ges  would  be  main¬ 
tained  at  $3.50  per  day,  but  that  better  re¬ 
sults  w'ould  have  to  be  giren.  ‘  Everx- 
man  in  the  employ  of  the  companies  will 
be  called  upon  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
to  make  possible  the  lowest  cost  of  copper 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  Butte  camp, 
and  no  man,  from  the  highest  official 
down,  can  retain  his  position  who  docs  not 
show  a  disposition  to  give  the  very  best 
that  is  in  him  during  such  times  as  these," 
said  Mr.  Ryan. 

Work  has  been  resumed  at  six  mines 
of  the  Anaconda  company,  one  of  the 
Trenton  company,  one  of  the  Parrot  com¬ 
pany,  three  of  the  Washoe  company,  three 
of  the  Butte  &  Boston  company,  three  of 
the  Butte  Coalition  company,  and  at  the 
mine  of  the  North  Butte  company.  Some 
retimbering  is  being  done  in  the  shaft  of 
the  Parrot  mine,  and  in  the  Neversweat 
of  the  Anaconda  company,  which  will  be 
completed  about  a  week  hence,  when  min¬ 


ing  will  be  resumed  in  these  properties 
also.  The  first  day  after  resumption 
about  1000  tons  of  ore  were  sent  to  the 
Washoe  smelter,  and  the  daily  shipments 
now  amount  to  about  5000  tons.  By  the 
first  of  April,  it  is  expected,  io,ofX)  tons, 
the  capacity  of  the  Washoe  smelter,  will 
be  shipped  daily  to  Anaconda  again.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  general  suspension  about  2800  men 
were  employed  in  the  Boston  &  Montana 
mines,  and  about  5500  more  will  be  added 
to  the  .Amalgamated  mining  force  alone, 
b'ully  10,000  additional  men  are  given  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  result  of  the  Amalgamated 
resumption  at  the  mines,  smelter',  coal 
mines,  and  in  the  lumber  camps,  etc.  In 
I'ebruary  the  Amalgamated  production 
was  about  7,000,000  lb.  of  copper,  the  total 
for  the  Butte  district  being  little  more 
than  8.(XXi,ooo  lb.  By  the  first  of  April, 
it  is  expected,  the  production  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  jirohably  be  26,000,000  pounds. 


Denver 

I'ch.  28 — In  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 
the  intermediate  shaft  to  connect  with  the 
deep  drainage  tunnel  at  a  depth  of  700  ft. 
from  the  surface,  is  being  sunk ;  it  is  5x10 
ft.  in  the  clear. 

riie  Golden  Cycle  mine  is  breaking  all 
records.  The  average  for  February,  it  is 
expected,  will  reach  400  tons  per  day; 
during  the  last  four  days  shipments  have 
averaged  ()00  tons  per  day.  'I  bis  mine  has 
always  been  a  heavy  producer,  but  now 
the  deep  levels  are  eclipsing  all  former 
records.  To  take  care  of  the  increased 
tonna,ge  that  i.s  being  offered  the  Golden 
Cycle  company  has  ordered  for  th.e  cya¬ 
nide  mill  another  hall  mill  of  the  com- 
minutor  type,  built  by  F.  L.  Smith  &  Co., 
of  New  York ;  this  will  be  the  fifth  mill  of 
this  type  used  in  the  plant.  The  four 
mills  installed  last  year  have  evidently 
been  highly  successful. 

In  Aspen  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  re-open  m.niy  of  tlie  closed  mints,  and 
the  force  of  men  is  being  increased  at  the 
mines  that  are  working ;  leasers  are  very 
active,  and  signs  of  a  general  resumption 
of  energetic  work  are  apparent. 

At  the  Sniu.ggler  mine  in  the  Telluride 
district,  which  was  located  in  1875,  1 10 
stamps  are  running;  ore  produced  by  the 
company  and  by  the  leasers  is  being 
treated.  In  1882  this  famous  mine  had 
shipped  75  tons  of  ore  averaging  $508  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver ;  the  first  ton 
shipped  on  pack  animals  assayed  561  oz. 
silver  and  16  oz.  gold.  All  this  tonnage 
came  from  drifts  and  raises  as  no  stoping 
had  been  done  then.  This  ore  was  mined 
within  100  ft.  of  the  surface  and  contained 
native  silver,  in  both  wire  and  nassive 
form,  and  also  brittle  silver,  ruby  silver, 
and  silver  glance,  associated  with  iron  and 
copper  pyrite,  together  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  galena  and  sphalerite,  in  a 
quartz  matrix.  The  country  rock  at  this 
point  was  the  rhyolite,  w’hich  caps  the 
divide  for  the  elevation  of  these  work¬ 


ings,  was  about  12,000  ft.  This  great  mine 
has  been  worked  steadily  ever  since,  and 
has  been  a  large  producer. 


Indianapolis 

March  2— After  a  two  days’  meeting  or 
conference  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
western  Pennsylvania  operators  and  min¬ 
ers  on  the  question  of  calling  an  interstate 
convention  to  fix  a  wage  scale  to  take 
effect  April  i,  the  meeting  adjourned 
without  any  arrangeiiicnt  for  such  a  con¬ 
vention.  The  Indiana  operators  voted  to 
call  a  conference  for  March  12,  but 
Illinois,  (.)hio  and  Pennsylvania  voted 
against  the  call.  It  was  charged  that  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  operators  have 
a  great  quantity  of  unsold  coal  on  hand 
and  would  like  to  see  a  suspension  of  the 
operation  of  all  the  mines  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  States  for  at  least  two  months, 
thus  creating  a  big^  demand  for  coal, 
which  would  permit  the  disposal  of  the 
stock  on  hand. 

The  open  rupture  or  failure  to  agree 
upon  a  wage  convenlion  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  the 
competitive  States  brought  out  a  declara¬ 
tion  from  President  John  Mitchell  that 
he  would  call  a  national  coiivcntion  of  the 
mine  workers  in  this  city  to  take  action ; 
he  has  since  sent  out  such  a  call  for 
March  12.  Conditions  indicate  that  a 
critical  point  has  been  reached  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  competitive 
States.  The  call  re.illy  provides  for  a  re¬ 
convening  of  the  convention  of  miners 
that  adjourned  in  this  city  a  month  ago. 
President  Mitchell  says,  “that  the  coal 
operators  have  refused  the  overtures  of 
the  miners  to  hold  an  interstate  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  adjust 
wage  relations,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  present  contract,  is  possibly  due  to  a 
desire  to  stimulate  the  price  of  coal,  by 
forcing  a  suspension.  All  of  the  over¬ 
tures  have  been  rejected  by  the  operators, 
with  the  exception  of  Indiana,  and  the 
situation  looks  very  serious.  It  will  be 
for  the  convention,  called  for  March  12, 
to  deal  with  the  situation.” 

A  resolution  providing  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  contract  until  April 
30  was  presented  by  Illinois  operators  and 
supported  by  Ohio  operators  who  argued 
that  the  time  would  enable  them  to  settle 
local  differences  now  existing  between  the 
operators  and  miners  in  those  States.  The 
resolution  was  defeated.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned,  nothing  being  accom¬ 
plished  along  the  line  of  calling  a  wage 
scale  convention. 

President-elect  T.  L.  Lewis,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has 
outlined  his  position  and  made  public 
what  his  attitude  will  be  after  April  i, 
when  he  succeeds  John  Mitchell.  It  looks 
now  like  a  suspension  of  operation  after 
that  date. 
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Alabama 

The  official  figures  of  coal  production  in 
Alabama  for  the  full  year,  as  given  out 
by  State  Mine  Inspector  Gray,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  short  tons : 

I'JOf).  HK)7.  Chang<'M. 

<V)al  mlnoU .  12,861,775  14,417,803  I.  1,606,088 

Cokoinaao .  2,939 ,0‘.K)  3,0%, 722  I.  167,0:12 

The  increase  in  coal  was  12.2  per  cent. ; 
in  coke,  5.4  per  cent.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  at  coal  mines,  under¬ 
ground  and  on  surface  in  1907  was  20,253, 
of  whom  13,690  were  classed  as  miners, 
4563  being  laborers  and  outside  men. 
The  average  coal  mined  was  1053  tons 
per  miner;  or  712  tons  per  employee  of  all 
classes.  The  number  killed  by  accident  in 
1907  was  154,  or  7.60  per  1000.  The  num¬ 
ber  seriously  injured  was  45,  or  2.22  per 
1000  employees. 

Franklin  County 

Eureka  Mining  and  Development  Com¬ 
pany — This  company  has  been  organized 
to  develop  415  acres  of  brown  iron-ore 
lands  near  Russellville.  The  property  is 
located  on  the  North  Alabama  branch  of 
the  Southern  Railway.  The  main  office 
of  the  company  will  be  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  branch  offices  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  Birmingham,  Ala.  Its  officers  are 
P.  J.  Hannan,  St.  Louis,  president;  J.  D. 
O’Gara,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  vice-president ; 
P.  E.  Hickey,  St.  Louis,  secretary; 
J.  F.  Gallagher,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
treasurer ;  W.  H.  Beatty,  Russellville, 
.•Ma.,  general  manager. 

Tuscaloosa  County 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  de¬ 
velop  iron-ore  lands  near  Tuscaloosa. 
C.  M.  Peterson,  of  Tuscaloosa,  is  man¬ 
aging  the  project. 

California 

Butte  County 

Wyandotte  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany — This  quartz  property  at  Wyandotte, 
is  about  to  have  new  machinery  installed. 

Carlisle — This  mine  near  Forbestown, 
now  owned  by  Eastern  men,  is  putting  on 
a  larger  force  of  miners. 

Ophir  Gold  Dredging  Company — This 
company  has  purchased  from  the  Nevada 
Gold  Dredging  Company  83  acres  of 
dredge  mining  land  near  Oroville. 

Calaveras  County 

Rising  Star  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  been  organized  at  Lodi  to 
work  a  gravel  mine  near  San  Andreas.  A 


new  200-ft.  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  installed. 

Boire  Bros. — In  this  claim,  Railroad 
Flat,  good  gravel  has  been  met  at  the  end 
of  the  300-ft.  tunnel. 

El  Dorado  County 

Garden  Valley — Samuel  Collins  is  about 
to  clean  out  and  retimber  the  shaft  at  this 
mine,  and  intends  crosscutting  east  to 
strike  the  Bacchi-Collins  lead. 

Placer — The  80  acres  of  placer  ground 
at  Gray's  Flat  owned  by  G.  A.  Whidden 
has  been  sold  to  H.  Ogden,  of  Shingle 
Springs,  who  will  begin  work  upon  it  at 
once. 

Green  Valley  Mining  Company — This 
gravel  property  at  Green  Valley  which  is 
worked  by  the  elevator  process,  has  com¬ 
menced  operations. 

Nevada  County 

Aurora  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  to  work  the 
Aurora  mine  on  Randolph  Flat,  Nevada 
City,  and  a  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  the 
property. 

Brunsivick  Mining  Company — The  men 
have  started  work  again  at  this  mine,  the 
recent  fire  having  done  less  damage  than 
was  supposed. 

Slide — Good  ore  has  been  struck  in  this 
mine  near  French  Corral,  owned  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Dahberg. 

Idaho-Maryland  Mining  Company — The 
ore  milled  from  this  mine  at  Grass  Valley 
for  the  last  month  averaged  $22.50  per  ton. 
The  ledge  has  widened  to  18  inches. 

Pennsylvania — This  mine  at  Grass  Val¬ 
ley,  formerly  a  rich  producer,  but  of  late 
in  poor  ore,  is  reported  to  show  rich  ore 
again  at  the  1400-ft.  level. 

Placer  County 

California — This  ledge,  an  extension  of 
the  Bellevue  at  Ophir,  has  been  bonded 
by  F.  Fellow  to  C.  D.  Potter  and  W.  D. 
Arnett,  who  will  at  once  begin  work  upon 
it. 

Plumas  County 

North  California  Mining  Company — 
H.  H.  Yard,  manager  of  this  company,  in¬ 
tends  installing  two  dredges  to  work  the 
gravel  deposits  at  Halsted  bar  and  Twelve 
Mile  bar. 

Acadia — Rich  ore  has  been  encountered 
in  this  mine  at  Greenville  owned  by  D. 
McIntyre.  The  vein  is  three  feet  wide. 

San  Diego  County 

Tourmaline — John  Reid  and  his  part¬ 


ners  have  found  a  new-deposit  of  tour- 
maline,  near  Pala,  65  miles  from  Sarr 
Diego.  Handsome  specimens  of  the  crys¬ 
tals  have  been  taken  out. 

Shasta  County 

Mammoth  Copper  Mining  Company^ 
The  new  converter  stands  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  now  ready  to  be  blown  and  com¬ 
mence  the  work  of  turning  out  blister  cop¬ 
per  in  place  of  the  matte  product  which 
has  been  shipped  East  for  refining.  A 
delay  has  been  caused  by  the  installation 
of  necessary  transformers  at  the  electric 
company’s  substation.  Electricity  will 
form  the  power  and  the  converter  shells, 
which,  when  lined  and  charged  with  metal, 
will  weigh  64  tons,  will  be  operated  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  new  converters 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  force  of 
men. 

Sierra  County 

Alleghany — Development  is  going  on  in 
20  or  30  different  claims  in  Alleghany  dis¬ 
trict,  and  at  the  same  time  several  proper¬ 
ties  are  producing  and  others  are  blocking 
out  ore.  The  Tightner  is  continuing  in 
good  ore  on  the  new  shoot  in  the  north 
drift  and  it  is  reported  that  the  quartz  is 
of  high  grade.  The  Rainbow  is  keeping 
10  stamps  going  on  quartz  said  to  be 
milling  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton. 

Siskiyou  County 

Champion  Group  Mining  Company — 
This  company  at  Y reka,  which  has  a  bond 
on  the  Herzog  ranch,  has  again  com¬ 
menced  development  work.  This  com¬ 
pany  bonded  the  ranch  last  September  and 
commenced  developing  for  copper.  Work 
was  continued  for  a  time  and  finally 
dropped.  The  ranch  is  situated  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Yreka. 

Solano  County 

Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company — • 
This  company,  whose  plant  is  near  Suisun, 
will  start  up  again  in  a  few  weeks  at  its 
quarries,  after  a  few  months’  shut-down. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  5000  bbl. 
cement  per  day. 

Trinity  County 

La  Grange  Mining  Company — Owing  to 
snowfall  and  cold  weather  this  large 
hydraulic  property  near  Weaverville  is 
now  running  only  three  giants.  The  dam 
across  Stuarts  Fork  will  be  completed 
when  the  weather  permits. 

Tuolumne  County 
Nonpareil — With  the  exception  of  those 
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working  on  the  chute  through  which  the 
ore  will  be  transferred  to  the  mill,  all  the 
men  at  this  mine  have  been  laid  off  for 
the  present. 

Yuba  County 

Weeds  Point — The  long  bedrock  tun¬ 
nel  reached  the  gravel  in  this  mine  near 
Camptonville  some  time  since,  and  the 
gravel  is  fully  up  to  expectations.  Two 
monitors  are  at  work.  C.  L.  Crane  is 
manager. 


Colorado 

Ouray  County 

Camp  Bird — According  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  the  mill  ran  31  days  during 
January  and  crushed  71  ii  tons  of  ore 
yielding  6744  oz.  bullion  and  approxi¬ 
mately  500  tons  of  concentrate.  During 
the  month  from  the  sale  of  bullion 
$120,721  were  received  and  from  the  sale 
of  concentrate  $14,327,  making  a  total  of 
$135,048.  The  cost  of  development,  trans¬ 
portation  and  treatment  was  $57,708; 
London  expenses,  £300.  This  leaves  a 
balance  applicable  to  profit  of  £15,548. 
During  the  month  $2223  was  expended  on 
construction  and  575  ft.  of  development 
work  was  done. 

Teller  County 

Signet  Gold  Mining  Company — The 
shaft,  now  30  ft.  deep,  is  being  sunk 
deeper.  It  is  planned  to  sink  this  shaft  to 
a  depth  of  500  ft.,  and  to  develop  the  vein 
properly  before  erecting  a  mill. 


Illinois 

Montgomery  County 
Burmvell  Coal  Company — This  company, 
which  operates  the  two  mines  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  has  just  secured  a  big  contract  for 
coal,  and  the  miners  will  be  kept  busy 
until  April  at  least.  The  old  mine,  which 
had  been  doing  very  little,  is  now  at  work 
full  time.  The  miners  at  the  new  mine 
have  been  kept  steadily  at  work  with  the 
intention  of  getting  it  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  new  mine  is  now 
hoisting  1000  tons  a  day  and  the  output 
is  being  steadily  increased. 

Perry  County 

The’  matter  of  the  shutdown  at  Du- 
Quoin  has  been  adjusted  by  the  following 
agreement  in  conformity  with  the  joint 
contract  between  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  and  the  Mine  Workers 
of  Illinois.  A  test  will  be  made  of  sundry 
sizes  and  makes  of  powder,  and  by  the 
results  of  this  test  both  sides  will  abide. 
The  test  is  to  be  made  by  a  run  of  six 
days  with  the  new  powder  and  an  equal 
time  with  the  old  standard  powder. 
Records  will  be  kept  by  both  sides  of  the 
amount  of  powder  used,  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  by  that  powder,  and  also 
the  quality  of  coal  produced  by  that 
powder. 


Crerar-Clinch  Coal  Company — This 
company’s  mines  at  Du  Quoin  are  closed 
in  consequence  of  a  strike.  The  trouble 
arose  over  the  price  charged  the  miners 
for  powder.  An  attempt  to  settle  it  by 
arbitration  did  not  succeed.  Other  mines 
in  the  district  are  affected  by  the  strike. 


Indiana 

Gibson  County 

Peacock — The  damage  to  this  coal  mine 
at  Massey,  which  was  caused  by  a  cave- 
in  on  Feb.  24,  will  amount  to  about 
$10,000.  No  miners  were  in  the  mine  at 
the  time.  The  200  miners,  employed  at 
the  mine,  have  been  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  of  the  company’s  mines. 

Greene  County 

The  operators  of  the  mines  near  Linton 
have  reduced  the  price  of  coal  50c.  a  ton. 
They  claim  that  the  reduction  is  not  due 
to  large  accumulations,  but  rather  to  the 
restricted  output  due  to  the  mild  weather. 

The  new  coke  ovens  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  this  district  and  this  will  double 
the  present  demand  for  Linton  coal. 

New  Coal  Field — Options  on  15,000 
acres  of  coal  land,  cast  of  Howesville, 
have  been  secured  by  Chicago  capitalists 
backed  by  the  Monon  railroad.  Surveys 
for  a  spur  have  been  made  and  a  hotel  and 
other  buildings  will  be  erected  in  Howes¬ 
ville  for  the  men  who  began  work 
March  i. 

Pike  County 

A  number  of  mines  in  this  county  are 
idle  on  account  of  floods.  One  day  a 
cloud-burst  flooded  several  mines  so  that 
the  miners  were  imperiled  for  hours. 
Their  escape  was  effected  by  wading  in 
water  above  their  waists  in  the  entries, 
in  order  to  reach  the  exit. 


Idaho 

Shoshone  County 

Mullan — The  Snowstorm  mine  resumed 
active  operations  Feb.  20,  after  lying  idle 
for  over  four  months.  The  mine  closed 
down  in  November,  1907,  keeping  a  crew 
of  only  25  men  at  work  developing  and 
breaking  down  such  ore  as  could  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Butte  Reduction  Works,  to 
W'hich  plant  the  Snowstorm  has  .shipped 
small  lots  regularly  all  winter.  Contracts 
for  the  shipment  of  ore  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  following  smelters :  The 
Granby,  Tacoma,  Greenwood,  Amalga¬ 
mated  at  Great  Falls,  and  the  Butte  Re¬ 
duction  Works.  During  the  interval  of 
quiet,  both  the  mine  and  mill  plants  have 
been  remodeled  and  improved.  At  the 
mine  a  20-drill  air  compressor  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  will  be  run  by  electric  power 
furnished  by  a  300-h.p.  motor,  ex¬ 
cept  when  water-power,  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  is  not  available.  The  steam 


plant  at  the  mill  has  also  been  replaced 
by  an  electrical  one,  power  for  which  is 
furnished  by  four  motors.  New  quarters 
for  300  men  have  been  completed. 

Idaho  County 

Elk  City — riie  Treasure  Hill  Mining 
Company,  incorporated  for  1,000,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  25c.,  has  been 
organized  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  operate 
the  Butterfly  group  of  eight  quartz-gold 
claims.  The  properties  arc  owned  by 
Robert  Puelz,  who,  together  with  other 
mining  men  of  Lewistown,  Idaho,  and 
Spokane,  incorporated  the  new  company. 
Operations  arc  expected  to  begin  as  soon 
as  weather  permits  in  the  spring. 

Kootenai  County 

Sand  Point — According  to  officials  of 
the  company,  the  United  States  Venture 
Company,  closely  allied  with  the  Idaho 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  has  taken 
an  option  on  the  Snowshoc  mine  near 
Libby,  Mont.,  and  has  sent  an  engineer  to 
look  the  property  over.  Formerly  this 
mine,  which  is  owned  by  the  Rustler  Min¬ 
ing  and  Milling  Company,  was  a  large 
shipper  of  lead-silver  ore,  but  for  about 
two  years  it  has  been  inactive  owing  to 
legal  difficulties.  The  machinery,  electric¬ 
lighting  plant,  etc.,  have  been  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  it  is  said  the  property  could 
be  operated  on  short  notice. 

Pondcray — The  Idaho  company’s  smel¬ 
ler  has  been  undergoing  alterations,  and 
is  prepared  to  blow  in  at  an  early  date. 
It  operated  for  a  short  time  last  year, 
this  being  the  only  run  it  ever  made.  Ores 
and  other  materi.als  are  now  said  to  be 
on  band,  and  it  is  thought  the  first  furnace 
will  be  in  f>(HTation  shortly. 


Kansas 

Zinc-lead  District 

Murphy  Land — Ricksecker  Brothers 
have  opened  up  a  good  prospect  on  their 
six-acre  lease.  This  land  has  never  been 
prospected  before  and  opens  up  a  new 
mining  district  within  the  city  limits  of 
Galena. 

Williams  Land — Ellis  Brothers  and 
Claiborne  have  struck  zinc  ore  on  their 
40-acre  lease  north  of  Badger.  This  was 
virgin  ground. 


Maryland 

Allegany  County 

Maryland  Coal  Company — This  company 
reports  its  net  income  from  coal  in  1907 
at  $168,678,  from  which  dividends  amount¬ 
ing  to  $150,776  were  paid,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $17,902.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
profit  from  other  sources  amounting  to 
$426,995,  making  a  total  surplus  of  $444,- 
897.  The  income  from  coal  showed  an 
increase  of  $13,048  over  1906.  The  coal 
mined  in  1907  was  230,000  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  21,000  tons. 
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Michigan 

Copper 

Mass — 1  his  company  is  exploring  the 
tract,  known  as  the  Riddle  farm;  two 
<liamond-drilling  outfits  are  at  work  on 
this  property  and  several  drill  holes  have 
been  put  down,  hut  the  exact  mineraliza¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  out. 

Hancock — No.  i  shaft  is  nearing  the 
thirteenth  level  and  drifts  from  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  levels  continue 
to  yield  good  copper  rock.  This  shaft  has 
a  single  compartment  from  surface  to  the 
tenth  level,  hut  from  there  on  it  has  three 
compartments ;  it  is  the  intention  to  widen 
the  upper  portions  to  three  compartments 
throughout.  No.  2  shaft  is  down  about 
fi6s  ft.  It  is  calculated  that  the  west  con¬ 
glomerate  lode  will  be  intersected  at  a 
depth  of  about  2000  feet. 

LaSalle — No.  i  shaft  on  the  Caldwell 
tract  is  down  approximately  350  ft.  and 
No.  2,  300  ft.  No.  I  shaft,  on  the  Tecumseh 
tract,  is  down  to  the  fourteenth  level  and 
sinking  is  to  be  continued.  Drifting  is  go¬ 
ing  forward  on  the  vein,  which  is  from  8 
to  12  ft.  wide  and  well  mineralized.  The 
drift  from  the  tenth  level  is  600  ft.  long 
and  from  the  twelfth,  200  ft. ;  both  arc  in 
good  stoping  ground.  Diamond  drilling 
•on  the  vein  is  being  carried  on  at  both  the 
LaSalle  and  Caldwell  tracts. 

Atlantic — The  shaft  on  section  16  is 
down  to  the  thirteenth  level  and  sinking 
will  be  continued ;  as  depth  is  obtained  the 
formation  is  becoming  more  settled. 

Gratiot — This  property,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Com¬ 
pany,  is  rapidly  nearing  the  producing 
stage.  No.  i  shaft  is  down  below  the 
fourth  level.  At  a  depth  of  200  ft.  the 
first  level  was  started  and  at  each  too 
■ft.  thereafter  levels  are  established.  This 
shaft  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  tract 
and  drifts  are  being  extended  principally 
north.  No.  2  shaft,  which  is  in  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Mohawk,  is  down  below 
the  fifth  level  or  approximately  620  ft. 
from  surface.  At  No.  i  shaft  considerable 
water  is  encountered  and  a  sump  is  being 
put  in  at  the  fourth  level. 

Kc7i’cena7v — Sinking  at  the  Medora  shaft 
lias  been  temporarily  suspended  at  a 
depth  of  1000  ft.  and  in  a  good  copper¬ 
bearing  formation.  Drifting  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  some  fine  stoping  ground  is 
being  opened.  'I'here  are  about  5000  ft. 
of  openings  and  approximately  40,000  tons 
of  stamp  rock  on  the  stock  pile.  From 
these  sources  a  rock  supply,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Pha'iiix  mill  operating  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity,  can  be  maintained.  This  mill  has  a 
capacity  of  about  400  tons  daily  and  is  to 
be  overhauled  and  put  in  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  rock  early  the  coming  summer. 

Isle  Royale — Daily  shipments  of  about 
600  tons  of  rock  come  principally  from  No. 
2  shaft,  with  an  occasional  car  from  the 
new  openings.  This  shaft  is  down  2400  ft. 
tiiid  drifts  are  being  extended  north  and 


south.  No.  4  shaft,  the  latest  of  the  open¬ 
ing  is  down  120  ft.  with  good  copper  rock 
from  surface.  No.  5  is  down  to  190  ft. 
and  No.  6  the  first  to  be  started  in  the  new 
territory  is  down  340  ft.  Sinking  has  been 
stopped  for  some  time  at  this  shaft  and 
drifting  has  been  started. 


Missouri 

ZiNc-i.E.\D  District 

Annil  Land — A  company  of  Joplin  men 
has  made  a  good  strike  of  zinc  ore  on 
this  property  on  Shoal  creek,  near  Granby. 
A  mill  will  be  erected  and  work  pushed. 

Aurora — An  agent  is  taking  up  options 
on  property  at  Aurora,  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  represents  a  large  company. 

Carnation  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital,  to  operate  on  a  lo-acre  tract  on 
the  Cosgrove  land  at  Porto  Rico,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Church-Mitchell  mine.  Three 
shafts  and  several  drill  holes  show  ore. 
A  250-ton  mill  will  be  erected. 

Garlinger  Land — Zinc  ore  has  been 
found  in  two  drill  holes  on  this  land, 
northwest  of  Carthage.  The  strike  was 
made  at  the  212-ft.  level.  Strikes  have 
been  made  now  almost  continuously  from 
Carthage  to  Alba. 

Martha  E.  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $75,000  to  operate  on  a  lo-acre  tract 
at  Duenweg.  The  ground  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  drilled  and  shafts  sunk.  A  mill  is 
to  be  erected  at  once. 


Montana 

The  Montana  Mine  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  second  meeting  at  Helena  on 
Feb.  17.  The  following  officers  were 
elected ;  President,  M.  L.  Hewitt,  of 
Basin,  Vice-president,  T.  L.  Greenough, 
of  Missoula,  Secretary,  F.  B.  Linderman, 
of  Helena,  Treasurer,  R.  A.  Bell,  of 
Helena.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte,  W. 
G.  Conrad,  of  Great  Falls,  P.  M.  Mus- 
sigbrod,  of  Garnet,  and  Owen  Byrne,  of 
Gould.  The  association  begins  its  work 
with  130  paid  up  memberships,  and  will 
wage  an  active  campaign  looking  to  the 
building  of  an  independent  smelter  and 
the  correction  of  conditions  detrimental 
to  the  mining  industry  in  the  State.  The 
subject  of  fraudulent  land  classifications 
will  be  fully  investigated. 

Butte  District 

Butte-Balaklala — This  company  has  sup¬ 
planted  its  steam  surface  equipment  with 
one  operated  entirely  by  electric  current. 
The  new  hoist  was  placed  in  position  a 
few  days  ago  and  is  running  smoothly. 
The  hoist  is  of  the  bevel-drum  type  and 
has  the  capacity  for  hoisting  rock  from  a 
depth  of  2500  ft.  It  is  driven  by  a  125- 
h.p.  motor.  The  compressor  is  connected 
to  a  loo-h.p.  motor.  Down  to  the  500-ft. 


level  the  shaft  has  only  one  compartment 
but  from  this  point  it  will  be  continued 
with  three  and  the  upper  section  will  be 
enlarged  to  three  compartments  by  rais¬ 
ing.  A  station  will  be  cut  on  the  700  and 
an  electrical  pump  installed.  At  this  level 
crosscuts  will  be  run  north  and  south  the 
entire  width  of  the  property. 

Butte-Montana — It  is  reported  from  the 
Alex  Scott  mine  of  this  company  that  a 
large  orebody  has  been  encountered  on 
the  looo-ft.  level.  According  to  reports 
the  ore  was  found  in  a  crosscut  which  is 
being  run  by  the  Boston  &  Montana  com¬ 
pany  from  the  Alex  Scott  shaft  to  the 
West  Colusa  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
an  up-draft  to  clear  the  latter  of  fumes 
arising  from  the  fire  in  the  Minnie  Healey. 

Jefferson  County 

South  Butte  Mining  Company — Com¬ 
mercial  copper-silver  ore  is  reported  on 
the  135-ft.  level  on  the  Daphne  group  at 
Corbin.  The  Daphne  is  being  developed 
by  an  adit  and  a  shaft,  and  the  ore  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  found  at  the  bottom  of 
a  winze,  which  will  soon  be  connected 
with  the  shaft.  Adequate  machinery  for 
sinking  the  shaft  much  deeper  will  soon 
be  installed. 

Madison  County 

Twin  Bridges — The  finding  of  a  gold 
nugget  worth  about  $1100  by  John  Kearn 
in  the  Highland  placer  district,  on  an  air 
line  midway  between  Twin  Bridges  and 
Butte,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  Butte  and  some  of  the  camps  in 
Madison  county.  It  is  reported  that  min-, 
ers  are  flocking  to  the  district  in  great 
numbers  and  that  claims  are  rapidly  being 
staked  out.  Not  much  work  has  been 
done  in  this  district  of  late  years,  since 
the  palmy  days  of  the  late  ’70s  when  placer 
mining  was  conducted  extensively. 


Nevada 

Esmeralda  County — Goldfield 
There  is  a  movement  among  the  leasers 
to  resume  work  at  the  Tonopah  scale  of 
wages ;  this  is  about  50c.  higher  than  the 
scale  adopted  by  the  Goldfield  Mine  Own¬ 
ers’  Association.  It  seems  probable  that 
at  least  the  leasers  on  the  Florence  prop¬ 
erties  will  resume  soon  and  pay  this  scale. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Western  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Miners  is  willing  to  accept  such 
a  scale  of  wages  for  Goldfield,  but  the 
Mine  Owners’  Association  refuses  to  con¬ 
sider  such  a  proposition.  The  Goldfield 
Consolidated  has  obtained  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the  Jumbo  Exten¬ 
sion  company  and  the  lessees  of  ground 
in  this  claim  from  mining  any  ore. 
This  affects  the  Mohawk-Jumbo,  Frances- 
Mohawk  No.  3,  the  Higginson,  Mohawk 
Ledge  and  Jumbo  Annex  leases.  The 
Consolidated  company  claims  that  it  owns 
the  apex  to  the  vein  from  which  ore  is 
being  mined  in  this  claim.  The  Com- 
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bination  mill  treated  600  tons  during  the 
week  ending  Feb.  20,  and  the  Kinkead 
mill,  17s  tons. 

Little  Florence — About  100  non-union 
miners  were  imported  from  Salt  Lake  last 
week.  The  men  are  staying  at  the  new 
boarding  house  erected  at  the  mine. 

Red  Top — The  westerly  600  ft.  of  this 
claim,  containing  360,000  sq.ft,  of  surface, 
has  been  leased  for  18  months  to  the  Red 
Top  Consolidated  Leasing  Company.  J.. 
P.  Loftus  is  president  of  this  company, 
John  Donnellan,  vice-president,  and  J.  C. 
Robinson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Nevada  Goldfield  Reduction  Company — 
This  company  is  successfully  treating 
about  80  tons  per  day  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  ores  of  Goldfield.  It  is  receiving 
shipments  from  the  Combination  Frac¬ 
tion,  Sandstone,  Mohawk  Combination 
lease  and  Great  Western  mines.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  this  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  at  Goldfield.  Last  week  ore  was 
received  from  Stimler  for  treatment.  A 
carload  was  received  from  the  Daisy  mine 
at  Diamondfield,  and  two  cars  from  the 
Combination  Fraction. 

Nye  County — Bullfrog 

Gold  Bar — Last  week  a  partial  clean-up 
was  made  at  the  mill.  From  35  to  40 
tons  of  ore  are  treated  per  day.  At  the 
mine  12  men  are  working. 

Tramps  Consolidated — Development  on 
the  vein  on  the  600-ft.  level  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  is  continued.  The  drift  on  the  500- 
.ft.  level  is  being  advanced;  it  is  now  200 
ft.  long. 

Montgomery  Shoshone — The  mill  shut 
down  Feb.  25  in  order  that  some  changes 
could  be  made.  In  the  future  concentra¬ 
tion  and  cyanidation  will  be  used  without 
iny  amalgamation.  About  100  tons  per 
day  have  been  treated  at  the  mill.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  shut-down  development  will  be 
continued  at  the  mine  and  ore  shipments 
to  the  smelter  will  be  continued. 

Xye  County — Tonopah 

The  ore  shipments  from  the  Tonopah 
mines  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  20,  as 
reported  by  the  Western  Ore  Purchasing 
Company,  consisted  of  no  tons  from  the 
MacNamara.  The  Tonopah  company  sent 
3480,  the  Belmont  company  690,  the  Mon- 
tana-Tonopah  1100  tons  to  the  mills,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  shipments  for  the  week  5380 
tons. 

Tonopah — The  usual  tonnage  of  ore  is 
being  hoisted  through  the  Mizpah  and  the 
Valley  View  shafts,  while  w'aste  is  being 
hoisted  at  the  Red  Plume  shaft.  The 
usual  development  is  being  done  on  the 
levels  above  the  600-ft.  level  On  the  900- 
ft.  level  the  drift  following  the  quartz 
stringer  west  of  the  shaft  is  being  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Tonopah  Extension — Only  sufficient  ore 
is  being  shipped  to  pay  running  expenses. 


Ricketts  &  Banks,  of  New  York,  have 
completed  the  tests  to  determine  the 
proper  method  of  treating  the  6re,  and 
have  sent  their  report  to  the  company. 

Montana-Tonopah — On  the  6is-ft.  level 
a  drift  is  being  driven  east  on  the  Martha 
vein.  Ore  is  being  mined  from  the  Mac¬ 
Donald  vein  on  three  levels,  and  also 
from  the  south  vein  on  the  third  and 
fourth  levels.  The  usual  amount  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  the 
mine.  During  the  week  about  1100  tons 
of  ore  were  treated  at  the  mill. 

Tonopah-Belmont — The  usual  amount 
of  development  is  being  done  in  the  mine. 
Little  waste  is  being  hoisted  as  now  it  is 
used  in  the  mine  to  fill  the  stopes. 

Storey  County 

Ophir — On  the  2100-ft.  level  190  cars  of 
ore  were  mined  from  the  north  stope  and 
from  the  northeast  sill-floor  drift  19  cars. 
On  the  22oo-ft.  level  156  cars  were  mined 
from  the  northeast  stope  from  the  winze 
station.  In  the  northeast  sill-floor  drift 
from  the  south  drift  at  a  point  opposite 
the  east  crosscut,  a  station  is  being  cut  so 
that  a  two-compartment  winze  can  be 
sunk  to  develop  the  ore  below  the  2200-ft. 
level.  Two  carloads  of  ore  were  shipped 
to  the  Selby  smelter ;  207  tons  of  ore  were 
sent  to  the  Kinkead  mill. 

Ward  Shaft — Three  sets  of  timbers 
have  been  placed  in  the  pump  chamber 
of  the  2475-ft.  station.  At  surface  the 
suction  fan  is  being  installed. 

Silver  Hill — During  the  week  50  tons  of 
ore  were  sent  to  the  mill. 

Crown  Point — From  the  raise  on  the 
1400-ft.  level  15  tons  of  ore  were  mined. 

White  Pine  County 
Giroux — The  work  of  re-timbering  the 
caved  shaft  is  progressing  slowly.  The 
work  has  not  reached  the  dangerous 
ground  as  yet.  There  was  a  run  from  the 
old  cave  last  week. 

Cumberland-Ely — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  company,  the  statement  for  the 
year  ended  Dec.  31,  1907,  showed  $1,077,- 
243  cash  on  hand  with  no  debts  payable. 
Announcement  was  made  that  to  complete 
Cumberland-Ely’s  portion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  work,  including  smelter  and  concen¬ 
trator  construction,  about  $500,000  will  be 
required.  This  will  enable  the  company 
to  begin  production  of  copper  with  work¬ 
ing  capital  of  more  than  $500,000.  The 
company  has  no  bonded  debt. 

The  Veteran  four-compartment  shaft  of 
the  Cumberland-Ely  is  now  350  ft.  deep. 
It  will  be  completed  to  the  400-ft.  level 
within  a  month ;  its  depth  below  surface 
will  then  be  460  ft.  The  rate  of  sinking 
has  averaged  about  30  ft.  per  day. 

New  Jersey 
Morris  County 

Mount  Hope — The  annual  report  of  the 
Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company  says ; 


“Last  year  the  directors  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  money  sufficient  to  erect 
at  Mount  Hope  a  modern  central  power 
station  and  separating  plant,  equipped 
with  crushers,  screens,  rolls  and  magnetic 
separators,  together  with  the  necessary 
storage  bins  and  facilities  for  handling 
600  tons  daily.  The  method  heretofore  in 
use  in  the  preparation  of  this  ore  involved 
the  system  of  what  is  known  as  hand- 
cobbing,  which  is  expensive  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  By  mechanical  separation  the 
ore  can  be  put  on  cars  at  a  much  low'er 
cost  and  will  contain  a  higher  percentage 
of  metallic  iron;  for  instance,  the  average 
metallic  contents  of  the  ore  shipped  from 
Mount  Hope  at  present  is  about  59  per 
cent.,  whereas,  with  the  system  that  we 
are  now  installing,  the  ore  will  average 
63  to  65  per  cent,  in  iron.  The  machinery 
is  now  being  installed,  and  it  is  our  ex¬ 
pectation  to  have  the  plant  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  by  July.” 


New  Mexico 

One  of  the  enterprises  of  great  interest 
to  all  the  camps  in  the  western  half  of  the 
territory  is  the  new  railroad  to  bt.  con¬ 
structed  from  the  coalfields  of  San  Juan 
county  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Territory  to  the  towm  of  Columbus,  in 
Luna  county  in  the  south,  and  near  the 
Mexican  border.  Incorporation  papers  for 
the  company,  knpwn  as  the  Western  New 
Mexico  Development  Company  were  filed 
in  Santa  Fe  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  incorporators  being  George  Estes, 
D.  W.  Schoonmaker,  D.  E.  Doane,  J.  T. 
Nesom,  J.  H.  Comstock,  H.  P.  N.  Gamel, 
R.  M'.  Xewton,  Frank  Carr,  George  Og¬ 
den,  O.  M.  Talley,  John  Brunner,  W.  E. 
Rhoten,  W.  H.  Marsh,  and  A.  O.  Bailey. 
Two  surveying  parties  are  out  now\  The 
northern  terminus  of  the  road  will  be 
either  Durango,  Colo.,  or  Farmington, 
New  Me.xico,  if  present  calculations  hold. 
The  route  will  probably  be  selected  so  as 
to  reach  the  Burro  mountain  copper  coun¬ 
try,  the  Mogollon  gold  districts,  and  on  up 
through  Socorro,  Valencia  and  McKinley 
counties,  tapping  the  Gila  forest  country. 

Grant  County 

Coal  Discovery — S.  O.  Smith,  a  miner 
from  Fleming,  while  prospecting  for 
metals  found  three  distinct  coal  seams 
which,  though  very  small,  have  furnished 
him  with  enough  fuel  to  run  his  plant. 
This  find  is  now  being  developed. 

Tyrone  Copper  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  operating  in  the  Burro  mountains, 
has  received  its  first  outfit,  and  has  com¬ 
menced  the  systematic  prospecting  of  its 
properties.  The  owners  of  the  Santa 
Maria  group  at  Hanover  are  commencing 
to  investigate  their  ground  by  means  of 
a  diamond  drill. 

Savage — The  timbering  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  installation  of  hoisting  ma¬ 
chinery  and  compressor  has  been  begun. 
The  Massachusetts  Mining  Company  is 
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sinking,  with  horse  whim  on  the  Harvey 
group,  and  making  preparations  to  put  in 
a  hoisting  plant.  The  Philadelphia  Cop¬ 
per  Mines  Company  is  installing  a  steam 
hoisting  plant. 

Burro  Mountains — A  large  tract  of 
ground  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Arizona  copper  operators.  This  ground 
added  to  the  18  claims  formerly  operated 
by  the  company,  known  as  the  Copper 
Gulf  Mining  Company,  gives  them  1200 
acres  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the  district. 
Development  work  is  beginning  in  earnest, 
and  material  is  arriving  for  surface  works. 
The  National  Copper  Company  is  installing 
sinking  machinery  for  a  working  shaft 
and  is  extending  development  work  also. 
An  inspection  of  the  mine  and  mill  of  the 
Burro  Mountain  Copper  Company  was 
made  lately  by  a  party  of  Phelps-Dodge 
officials,  and  as  a  result  preparations  are 
under  way  to  resume  operations  at 
Leopold. 


Oklahoma 

Choctaw  County 

Jupiter  Coal  and  Mining  Company — 
This  company  has  arranged  to  extend  its 
coal  land  holdings  at  Blocker,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  mining  operations  by  opening 
new  slopes  and  putting  in  new  machinery. 
Officers  of  the  company  are  Owen  Hughes, 
president ;  Kane  Shields,  vice-president, 
and  Thomas  Montgomery,  secretary.  The 
main  office  of  the  company  is  at  Dallas, 
Texas. 


at  Scottdale,  Penn.,  elected  E.  A.  Hum¬ 
phries,  president;  R.  J.  Humphries,  vice- 
president;  J.  M.  Zimmers,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  company  is  a  new  one. 
The  mine  and  plant  are  at  Bradenville. 
The  company  is  about  completing  a  mod¬ 
ern  plant  on  its  property.  The  mine  is 
furnished  with  electric  equipment  and  the 
ovens  are  patterned  after  the  Mitchell 
ovens,  the  drawing  to  be  done  with  a 
ram,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Scottdale  Foundry  and  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  A  string  of  40  ovens  has  just  been 
completed,  and  the  company  expects  to  be 
ready  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  coke  trade  warrants. 


South  Dakota 

Lawrence  County 

Dakota — Increased  flow  of  water  en¬ 
countered  in  the  main  shaft,  has  led  to 
plans  for  moving  the  mill  from  Dead- 
wood  to  Bald  mountain,  where  the  mines 
are.  This  step  will  probably  be  decided 
upon  to  save  the  shipment  charges  on  ore, 
which  are  now  heavy. 

Golden  Reward — Chamberlain  filter- 
presses  have  been  ordered  to  supplant  the 
old  method  of  decantation  which  has  long 
been  in  use. 

Golden  Crest — ^The  management  has 
about  determined  to  abandon  the  use  of 
stamps  in  the  40-ton  mill  and  to  use  a 
rotary  crushing  system.  Operations,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  resumed  some  time  in 
the  spring. 


i 


Pennsylvania 

Anthracite  Coal 

Philadelphia  &'  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company — This  company’s  statement  for 
January  and  the  seven  months  of  its  fiscal 
year  from  July  i  to  Jan.  31,  is  as  follows; 

.January.  Sovon  Mos. 


EarninRS . $:i,122,491  $24,144,499 

E.xjienses .  2,896,902  22,141,649 

Net  earnings . $  225,589  $  2,002,850 


For  the  seven  months  there  were  in¬ 
creases  of  $2,336,991  in  earnings;  $1,541,- 
377  in  expenses;  and  of  $795,614  in  net 
earnings. 

Bituminous  Coal 

Jamison  Coal  and  Coke  Company — This 
company  has  completed  the  building  of  a 
steel  tipple  at  its  works  near  Greensburg, 
to  replace  tbe  one  destroyed  by  fire  some 
time  ago.  It  has  also  nearly  completed  a 
large  coal-washing  plant  at  the  same  place. 

Southern  Connellsville  Coke  Company 
— This  company  has  25  coke  ovens  com¬ 
pleted  on  its  property  at  Cheat  Haven, 
with  100  more  under  construction.  The 
mine  is  ready  to  start  produetion  as  soon 
as  the  ovens  are  fired. 

Coke 

E.  A.  Humphries  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany — This  company,  at  a  recent  meeting 


Pennington  County 
Alta  Lodi — Work  will  be  resumed  in 
a  few  weeks  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  con¬ 
tinue  steadily,  instead  of  only  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  as  a  steam  plant  has  been 
installed. 

Blue  Lead — More  men  are  to  be  put  to 
work  on  this  copper  property  near  Key¬ 
stone,  and  sinking  will  be  resumed  in  the 
main  shaft  where  work  was  stopped  in 
the  copper  formation.  The  property  also 
contains  gold. 


Utah 

Beaver  County 

Cactus — The  mill  is  being  run  only  one 
shift  per  day.  New  high-grade  orebodies 
have  been  recently  opened  on  the  700-ft. 
and  8oo-ft.  levels. 

Lincoln — At  this  mine,  which  is  the  old¬ 
est  patented  property  in  the  State,  a  3-ft. 
body  of  good  silver  ore  has  been  found 
on  the  220-ft.  level. 

Iron  County 

Ophir — This  mine,  which  has  been  idle 
for  several  years,  is  being  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  leasers  who  are  preparing  to 
ship  high-grade  silver-gold  ore. 

Juab  County 

Colorado — The  main  orebody  has  been 


cut  at  a  depth  of  260  ft.  in  the  new  ver¬ 
tical  shaft,  sunk  at  a  point  1000  ft.  to  the 
north  of  the  old  working  shaft. 

Tintic  Smeltery  —  Good  headway  is 
being  made  with  the  construction.  The 
capacity  of  the  initial  unit  of  the  lead 
smeltery  will  be  from  350  to  400  tons  of 
ore  per  day  and  the  copper  unit  from  125 
to  150  tons. 

Salt  Lake  County 

Bingham  Amalgamated — This  company 
has  resumed  production;  the  output  has 
been  contracted  to  the  Yampa  Smelting 
Company. 

Stevens  County 

Cedar  Canon  Smelting  and  Reduction 
Company — This  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  W.  Scheck  and  others  to  oper¬ 
ate  mining  property  in  the  Cedar  Canon 
district  on  the  Columbia,  river.  The  com¬ 
pany  intends  to  erect  a  50-ton  concentra¬ 
tor  for  the  treatment  of  ore  from  its  own 
claims  and  from  other  properties  that  are 
being  developed  further  up  the  canon. 


West  Virginia 

A  preliminary  report  from  the  State 
mine  inspector’s  office  gives  the  coal  out¬ 
put  for  1907  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 
Potomac  district,  1,883,993;  Mononga- 
hela  district,  10,176,636;  Wheeling  dis¬ 
trict,  1,302,054;  Interior  district,  93,593; 
Kanawha-New*  River  district,  13,637,951 : 
Norfolk  &  Western  district,  12,766,145 ; 
small  mines,  180,000;  total,  40,040,372  tons. 
This  shows  an  increase  over  1906  of 
2,536,837  tons,  or  6.8  per  cent. 

Canada 

By  an  order-in-Council  which  has  just 
been  passed  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  the  royalty  on  the  product  of  iron 
mines  held  under  patent  from  the  Crown 
is  suspended  for  20  years.  The  royalty 
is  itself  the  creation  of  an  order-in- 
Council,  passed  in  1903.  In  that  it  is 
provided  that  the  patent  for  a  mining 
location  on  Dominion  lands  outside  of  the 
Yukon  Territory  shall  reserve  to  the 
Crown  forever  a  royalty  not  exceeding 
2j^  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  the  product 
of  the  location.  The  present  order  ex¬ 
cepts  iron  ore  from  this  requirement  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  20  years  from  Jan.  i, 
1908. 

Ontario — Cobalt  District 

Ore  Shipments — Shipments  of  ore  for 
the  week  ending  Feb.  22  were :  City  of 
Cobalt  42,960  lb.;  O’Brien,  129,860;  Temis- 
kaming,  56,250;  Temiskaming  &  Hudson 
Bay,  126,000;  total  355,070  pounds. 

Cobalt  Contact — Preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  installation  of  the  new  8- 
drill  compressor  plant.  The  company  has 
a  quantity  of  ore  on  hand  but  no  shipments 
have  yet  been  made. 

Cobalt  Lake  Mining  Company — At  the 
annual  shareholders’  meeting,  held  in  To- 
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ronto  recently,  Sir  Henry  M.  Pellatt,  the 
president,  stated  that  172,000  lb.  of  ore 
had  been  mined.  Managing  Director 
Rochester  stated  that  the  development 
charges  of  about  $40,000  were  more  than 
covered  by  the  ore  sacked,  which  includes 
52,000  lb.  of  No.  I  grade.  The  engineer’s 
report  showed  that  the  work  done  to  date 
consisted  of  1393  ft.  including  160  ft.  of 
raising,  567  ft.  of  sinking  and  666  ft.  of 
drifting.  The  old  board  of  directors  was 
re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Britton 
Osier  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  March- 
and,  of  Montreal. 

Nancy  Helen — Manager  J.  F.  Black’s  an¬ 
nual  report  states  that  shaft  No.  i  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  125  ft.  The  shaft  will 
be  sunk  to  200  ft.  with  drifts  at  the  50-, 
100-,  150-,  and  200-ft.  levels.  The  company 
has  four  or  five  cars  of  ore  on  hand,  but 
has  been  unable  to  make  satisfactory 
smelting  arrangements. 

Right  of  Way — From  No.  i  shaft  a  drift 
has  been  run  for  about  250  ft.  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  main  shaft,  about  600  ft. 
distant,  at  the  75-ft.  level.  When  the  con¬ 
nection  is  made  No.  i  will  be  abandoned 
and  all  operations  carried  on  from  the 
main  shaft. 

Ont.\rio — Larder  Lake  District 

Harris-Maxwell  Claims — The  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  lo-stamp  mill  on  this  property 
is  being  completed  and  preparations  are 
being  made  to  push  development.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  in  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies.  has  greatly  retarded  operations. 

Reddick  Claims — A  3-stamp  mill  has 
been  installed  and  the  machinery  is  on 
hand  to  enlarge  it  to  a  20-stamp  mill.  Five 
shafts  of  an  average  depth  of  30  ft.  have 
been  sunk.  The  orebodies  are  found  in 
large  dikes,  100  ft.  or  more  in  width. 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company — 
The  company  has,  for  some  time,  been 
prospecting  for  iron  ore  at  the  head  of 
Whycocomaugh  bay ;  after  tunneling  into 
the  mountain  about  50  ft.  a  good  seam,  as¬ 
saying  about  49  per  cent,  iron  has  been 
struck.  The  company  intends  building  a 
tramway  and  ore  docks  to  ship  the  output 
to  their  plant  by  water. 

Quebec 

International  Portland  Cement  Company 
— At  the  annual  meeting,  held  recently  at 
Ottawa,  the  directors’  report  stated  that 
good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  plant  and  the  installation  of 
machinery,  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
output.  The  gross  earnings  were  $269,- 
478  out  of  which  a  lo-per  cent,  dividend 
was  paid. 


Mexico 

Chihuahua 

Dolores — According  to  press  despatches, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  has  de¬ 


cided  the  case  of  the  Dolores  mine  in 
the  Santa  Eulalia  district  in  favor  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Juan  Hernandez  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Jesus  Aguirre  Navarez  and  against 
Escobar  and  Ross.  The  litigation  took  on 
a  new  interest  recently  when  Escobar  and 
Ross  bonded  the  mine  to  J.  P.  Hutchinson 
and  he  in  turn  to  the  Cinco  Senores  Min¬ 
ing  Company.  The  Dolores  consists  of 
si.x  pertinencias,  only  two  of  which  were 
involved  in  the  litigation  just  decided. 

La  Dura — H.  A.  Boissat,  president  of 
the  Parral-Mexico  Mines  Company,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  purchased  this  property  on 
the  Parral  &  Durango  railroad. 

Providcncia — The  vertical  shaft  is  now  at 
the  i20-ft.  mark  and  is  expected  to  reach 
the  old  workings  in  about  90  days.  A 
5- ft.  vein  of  ore  was  cut  at  no  ft.,  which 
carries  lead  and  silver.  A  mill  of  250  tons 
daily  capacity  is  being  erected  by  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  company. 

COAHUILA 

Sabinas  Coal  Company — An  explosion 
of  gas  on  Feb.  27  in  mine  No.  3  of  this 
company,  at  Rosita,  wrecked  the  shaft 
and  imprisoned  about  200  miners,  nearly 
all  Japanese  and  Mexicans.  At  the  time 
of  the  latest  reports,  two  days  later,  none 
of  the  men  had  been  rescued.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  taken  charge  of  res¬ 
cue  operations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
loss  of  life  will  be  large.  The  mine  is 
owned  by  the  Monterey  Steel  Company, 
and  ordinarily  employs  a  force  of  250 
miners. 

Guanajuato 

Cinco  Senores  and  Angustias — These 
mining  companies  operating  in  the  Pozos 
district  are  said  to  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the 
properties. 

Real  Del  Monte — According  to  reports 
this  company  has  contracted  to  ship  from 
1500  to  2000  tons  of  dry  ore  monthly  to 
the  Penoles  Mining  Company’s  smelting 
works'at  Mapimi. 

La  Union  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  given  an  option  to  an  English 
syndicate  on  its  properties.  Development 
on  a  large  scale  is  planned. 

Oaxaca 

From  Taviche  and  San  Jose  greater 
activity  is  reported.  Work  has  been  be¬ 
gun  on  a  number  of  properties  and  re¬ 
sumed  on  others.  The  station  at  Ocotlan 
shows  more  activity  than  for  several 
months  past.  Considerable  machinery  is 
being  shipped  to  the  various  camps. 

Duende — Chicago  and  Cleveland  capi¬ 
talists  have  formed  a  new  corporation  to 
take  over  this  property  in  the  Taviche  dis¬ 
trict. 

Sonora 

San  Pedro — J.  G.  Alexander  and  asso¬ 
ciates  have  taken  on  lease  this  mine  of  the 
Moctezuma  Copper  Company.  Consider¬ 


able  high-grade  silver  ore  from  this  mine 
was  smelted  with  the  ore  from  the  Pilares 
mine  in  the  early  history  of  that  property. 

Cieneguita  Copper  Company — Two  60- 
h.p.  freight  automobiles  have  been  received 
and  will  be  put  on  the  road  transporting 
ore  and  supplies. 

Jesusita — This  and  other  properties  in 
the  Tabatacachi  district  are  being  examined 
in  the  interests  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  men. 


Africa 

Rhodesia 

The  gold  production  in  January  is  re¬ 
ported  at  50,521  fine  ounces,  or  $1,044,269. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  8648  fine  ounces 
over  January  of  last  year. 


Europe 

Spain 


Exports  of  metals  for  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31  are  reported  by  the  Revista 
Minera  as  below,  in  metric  tons: 


1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Pig  and  manu.  iron.... 

..  56,751 

53,974 

D. 

2,777 

Copper . 

..  8,535 

9,172 

1. 

687 

Copper  precipitate _ 

..  21,865 

18,191 

D. 

3,674 

Zinc .  . 

..  1.544 

1,390 

D. 

154 

Lead . 

,..  180,5.32 

184,964 

I. 

4,432 

Quicksilver . 

..  1,491 

1,510 

I. 

19 

Imports  of  phosphate  rock  and  basic 
slag  valued  for  its  phosphoric  acid  con¬ 
tents  were  236,355  tons  in  1906,  and  145,- 
763  in  1907;  a  decrease  of  90,592  tons. 

Exports  of  minerals  for  the  year  were 
as  follows,  in  metric  tons: 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 


Iron  ore .  9.272,482  8,636,868  D.  636,614 

Copper  ore .  1,151,031  1,212,349  I.  61,318 

Zinc  ore .  140,289  167,108  I.  26,819 

Lead  ore .  4,592  5,635  I.  1,043 

Manganese  ore .  89,162  67,996  D.  21,166 

Pyrites .  1,077,338  1,330,467  I.  253,129 

Salt .  433,960  504,58.3  I.  70,623 


Exports  of  sulphur  were  952  tons  in 
1906,  but  were  only  2  tons  last  year. 

Estimating  copper  contents  of  ore  and 
precipitates  the  total  copper  exported  was, 
approximately,  77,019  tons  in  1906,  and 
78,886  in  1907;  an  increase  of  1867  tons. 


New  Caledonia 

Exports  of  ores  for  November  and  the 
II  months  ended  Nov.  30  are  reported  by 
the  Bulletin  du  Commerce,  of  Noumea,  as 
below,  in  metric  tons : 

N<ivoinl>er.  Eleven  Mos. 

Nickel  ore . 13,247  97,829 

Cobalt  ore .  618  3,852 

Chrome  ore .  3,404  24,871 

Of  the  November  exports  of  chrome 
ore,  1779  tons  were  destined  to  the  United 
States. 

Societe  Caledonienne  des  Mines — Ex¬ 
aminations  are  being  made  by  M.  E. 
Langlois,  engineer  of  this  company,  with  a 
view  to  re-opening  the  copper  mines 
owned  by  the  company  at  Ao  and  Pilou. 

Societe  le  Nickel — A  report  is  current 
in  the  colony  that  this  company  will  build 
a  blast  furnace  at  Port  Bouquet;  also  a 
converter  plant  and  electric  furnaces  for 
making  ferronickel  and  other  alloys. 
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Metal,  Mineral,  Coal  and  Stock  Markets 

Current  Prices,  Market  Conditions  and  Commercial 
Statistics  of  the  Metals,  Minerals  and  Mining  Stocks 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  IMPORTANT  CENTERS 


Coal  Trade  Review 

New  York,  March  4 — The  coal  trade  in 
the  East  continues  quiet  and  dull,  with  no 
special  features. 

In  the  West  the  chief  topic  of  discussion 
is  the  wage  agreements  which  expire 
March  31.  The  conference  at  Indianapolis 
last  week  broke  up  without  coining  to  any 
agreement  as  to  a  renewal  of  the  interstate 
contract.  Generally  speaking,  the  miners 
were  in  favor  of  renewing  the  general 
agreement,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
operators  from  the  different  States  were 
divided,  and  the  failure  of  the  conference 
was  due  to  their  uncertainty.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
agree  upon  new  wage  scales  before  April 
I,  and  a  suspension  of  mining  on  that  date 
is  probable.  It  will  most  likely  be  a  sus¬ 
pension  and  not  a  strike — if  it  comes — for 
no  ill  feeling  is  manifest  on  either  side, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  reach  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  the  miners  asking  for  an  advance, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  will 
insist  upon  it.  in  view  of  the  conditions  of 
the  trade. 

Coal  Tr.vffic  Notes 
Tonnage  originating  on  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie, 
year  to  Feb.  22,  in  short  tons : 

1907.  1908.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  767 ,620  742,.t47  D.  15,073 

Bituminous .  6,491,444  4,681,.616  D.  909,928 

€oke .  2,037,845  1,015,689  D.  1.022,256 


Total .  8,286,909  6,.339,6.52  D.  1,947,267 

Average  daily  tonnage  153,461  tons  in 
1907,  and  119,616  in  1908;  decrease,  33,845 
tons. 

Coal  tonnage,  Ohio  Coal  Traffic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  year  ended  Dec.  31,  short  tons: 

1906.  liK)7.  Changes. 

Hocking  Valley .  3,861,212  4,093,672  I.  232,460 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Cent..  1,831,«16  1,790,649  0.  41,017 

Baltimore  &  Ohio....  1,9.50,100  2,312,8:18  I.  ;162,7:18 
Wheeling  &  L.  Erie..  2,430,614  3,473,378  1.1,042,764 
Cleve.,  I»rain  &  Wh.  2,145,996  3,004,161  I.  868,165 
Zanesville  &  Western  1,187,771  1,.575,129  I.  387,3.58 
Toledo  Dlv.,  Pen.  Co.  2,307,991  2,342,883  1.  34,892 

L.Erle,Alliance&Wli.  843,2117  1,244,319  I.  401,082 
Marietta,  Col.  iClev.  15,675  40,091  I.  24,416 

Total . 16,574,262  19,877,120  1.3,302,8.58 

The  total  increase  in  1907  was  19.9  per 
cent. 

Coastwise  shipments  from  chief  Atlan¬ 
tic  ports,  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1907,  long 
tons : 

Anthracite.  Uitum.  Total.  PerCt. 

New  York....  16,7.53,914  11,691,101  28,445,015  64.1 

Philadelphia  2,411,.521  5,095,473  7,.506,994  16.9 

Baltimore....  266,062  3,804,066  4,070,128  9.2 

Newp’t  News  .  2,;196,406  2,;196,406  6.4 

Norfolk .  1,9.51,747  1,951,747  4.4 

Total .  19.4:11.497  24,9:18,793  44,370,-290  100.0 

Total,  1906.  16,183,746  •22,.598,.574  38,782,320  . 


Increase  in  1907,  anthracite,  3,247,751 ; 
bituminous,  2,340,219;  total,  5,587,970 
tons,  or  14.4  per  cent.  New  York  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  New  York  harbor  shipping 
ports. 

Birmingham 

March  2 — The  demand  for  coal  in  this 
district  continues  to  improve.  Despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  industries  are  still 
idle  and  others  have  shut  down,  noticeably 
the  rolling  mills  at  Bessemer,  the  demand 
is  improving.  The  mine  operators  look 
forward  to  a  steady  improvement  as  the 
pig-iron  market  gets  better.  There  are 
still  many  mines  idle,  esqecially  in  Walker 
county.  The  production  during  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  shows  consider¬ 
able  decrease  as  compared  to  the  output 
for  the  same  months  in  1907.  Coke  is  in 
better  demand.  The  coke  ovens  in  opera¬ 
tion  are  now  doing  fairly  well. 

Chicaga 

March  2 — Although  the  coal  market  has 
profited  somewhat  from  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  last  week,  general  conditions 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Domestic 
coals  have  had  light  sales  because  of  the 
weather  and  the  lack  of  business  certainty. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  are  about  as 
last  week,  with  general  conditions  en¬ 
couraging  wholesale  limitation  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Lump  or  egg  sells  for  $i.90@2.6o; 
run-of-mine  brings  $1.65®!. 75  and  screen¬ 
ings  command  $1.30®!. 40,  Brazil  block  is 
steady  but  in  light  demand  at  $2.90.  East¬ 
ern  coals  are  easy,  with  receipts  light  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weather.  Smokeless  holds 
well  at  $3.15  minimum  for  run-of-mine 
and  $4.05  for  lump  or  egg.  Hocking  is 
rot  in  active  demand  but  steady  at  $3.i5- 
Youghiogheny  is  very  firm,  though  sales 
are  not  heavy,  at  $3.15  for  ^-in.  gas  coal. 
Pittsburg  No.  8  is  quiescent  at  $2.65  for 
•ki-inch. 

Anthracite  sales  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
the  demand  for  ^  nut  being  somewhat 
abated,  though  supplies  are  no  greater. 
Country  trade  is  especially  good  in  an¬ 
thracite,  with  supplies  ample  except  in 
chestnut  size. 

Pittsburg 

March  3 — A  number  of  mines  are  oper¬ 
ating  two  days  a  week,  and  a  few  are  on 
about  half  time  while  many  are  entirely 
idle.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  pro¬ 
duction  but  it  is  concervatively  placed  at 
about  30  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Prices  have 
not  changed  and  operators  declare  there 


will  be  no  reduction.  The  absolute  min¬ 
imum  for  mine-run  coal  on  contract  is 
$1.15  at  the  mine.  To  the  general  trade 
on  transient  business  the  price  is  5c.  a  ton 
higher  and  for  domestic  consumption  the 
rate  is  on  the  basis  of  $1.30  a  ton  at  mine. 
Slack  has  dropped  from  80c.  to  75c.  In¬ 
terest  is  centered  in  the  special  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
Indianapolis  on  March  12.  The  Pittsburg 
district  operators  do  not  show  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  mining 
rate  and  say  that  unless  the  miners  in¬ 
terpose  some  objectionable  features  in  the 
new  scale  there  will  be  a  settlement.  They 
say  that  to  make  a  cut  at  this  time  will 
render  it  impossible  to  obtain  present 
prices  and  a  reduction  would  have  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  lower  mining  rate.  The 
river  mines  are  operating  practically  full 
and  there  were  no  losses  at  the  mines  due 
to  high  water  in  the  rivers.  As  a  result 
there  will  be  a  large  shipment  of  coal  to 
the  lower  ports  when  the  water  subsides 
and  a  normal  boating  stage  is  reached. 

Connellsville  Coke — Furnace  coke  for 
spot  shipment,  which  dropped  to  $1.70  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  is  quoted  at  $1.75® 
1.80  and  on  contract,  prices  are  $1.80® 
1.90.  Foundry  coke  is  weaker  and  for  spot 
or  on  contract  $2.25®2.40  can  be  done. 
Less  than  one-half  of  the  ovens  in  the 
Connellsville  fields  are  in  operation  and 
the  outlook  for  an  improvement  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  particularly  bright.  The  Courier 
in  its  weekly  report  gives  the  production  in 
both  fields  at  180,948  tons.  The  shipments 
aggregated  6340  cars  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  Pittsburg,  2664  cars;  to  points 
east  of  Connellsville,  342  cars;  to  points 
west  of  Connellsville,  3334  cars. 

Iron  Trade  Review 

New  York,  March  4 — The  markets  con¬ 
tinue  generally  dull,  with  the  exception  of 
some  sales  of  rails,  as  noted  below.  These, 
however,  are  still  very  much  below  the 
orders  of  last  year.  A  slight  revival  in 
the  demand  for  structural  steel  is  also 
manifest,  but  many  contracts  are  held 
back  in  hope  of  lower  prices. 

In  pig  iron  there  have  been  considerable 
sales  to  pipe  foundries  and  a  few  to 
others.  It  is  understood  that  most  of 
these  sales  have  been  made  at  shaded 
prices.  There  are  reports  of  considerable 
sales  of  Southern  iron  at  $12.50  Bir¬ 
mingham — equivalent  to  $16.75  on  dock 
New  York — for  No.  2  foundry,  and  even 
at  $12,  Birmingham.  It  is  not  easy  to 
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t>ct  at  the  exact  truth,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  concessions  have  been  made. 
Independent  Northern  furnaces  are  said 
to  have  been  meeting  these  concessions. 
The  sales  have  been  mainly  to  pipe  foun¬ 
dries  and  agricultural-implement  makers. 

It  is  perhaps  signihcant  that  some 
bridge  and  structural  contracts  have  been 
taken  at  lower  prices.  This  would  hardly 
be  done  unless  the  contractors  had  some 
assurance  of  getting  material  below  the 
nominal  quotations. 

These  orders  for  rails  placed  by  the 
railroads  recently  are  reported ;  Bessemer 
steel,  Great  Northern,  40,000  tons ;  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading,  10,000;  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  8000;  New  York,  Ontario  &  Wes¬ 
tern,  3100;  various  other  roads,  12,000; 
total,  73,100  tons.  Open-hearth  steel, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  8500; 
Great  Northern,  5000;  total,  13,500  tons. 
Of  the  bessemer  orders  20,000  tons  went 
to  the  Carnegie  mills  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  38,100  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company;  15,000  to  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company.  Of  the  open-hearth  rails  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  took  8500  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  5000 
tons. 

Bessemer  Steel  Production — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Association  reports 
the  production  of  bessemer  steel  in  the 
I'nited  States  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 

11KK5.  1906.  ('hangOH 


Pennsylvania .  4,827,726  4,361,841  U.  476,884 

Ohio .  3,769,913  3,636,679  1).  133,234 

Illinois .  1,684,772  1,723,073  1.  38,301 

Other  States .  1,993,420  1,966,966  U.  37,464 

Total . 12,276,830  11,667,649  D,  608,281 


1  he  total  decrease  in  1907,  as  compared 
with  1906,  was  4.95  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  1907  included  about  33,300  tons 
of  direct  castings,  the  rest  being  ingots. 
The  production  of  bessemer  steel  rails  in 
1907  was  3,302,009  long  tons,  a  decrease  of 
403,633  tons,  or  10.9  per  cent. 

Baltimore 

March  2 — Included  in  exports  for  the 
week  were  2073  tons  of  steel  billets  to 
England,  750  tons  of  steel  rails  to  Mexico 
and  1694  tons  of  crude  and  manufactured 
copper  to  European  ports. 

Birmingham 

March  2 — February  showed  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  pig-iron  market  in  Alabama. 
March  starts  under  fairly  good  conditions, 
although  there  is  yet  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  The  home  consumption  is 
down  almost  to  the  record.  The  rolling 
mills  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  Bessemer  are  again  idle,  but 
with  the  big  cast-iron  pipe  plant  in  that 
place,  the  statement  is  given  out  that  the 
shutdown  is  only  temporary.  The  sales, 
made  by  iron  manufacturers  in  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  district,  continue  in  small  lots  but 
it  is  admitted  that  the  aggregate  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Prices  are  a  little  weak  again.  It 
was  reported  that  some  iron  had  been  sold 
as  high  as  $14  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry.  It  is 


currently  reported  that  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  selling  their  product  under 
$13.50  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry.  The  furnace 
of  the  Shelby  Iron  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ing  charcoal  iron,  will  not  resume  again 
until  there  is  an  improved  demand  for  the 
product;  considerable  charcoal  iron  is  in 
the  yards  at  Shelby.  The  rumors  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  further  development  of  exten¬ 
sive  plants  in  this  district  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  still  persist;  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bessemer,  Ala.,  to  increase  water  facilities. 

The  final  report  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Southern  Steel  Company,  the  $25,000,000 
concern  which  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy 
in  October,  has  been  submitted  to  the  re¬ 
feree,  Hon.  Sterling  A.  Wood.  The  re¬ 
port  made  a  good  statement  of  conditions 
of  plants,  etc.,  and  gave  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in 
good  condition  for  operation.  The  amount 
in  bank  and  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  was 
stated  to  be  $140,000.  The  committee  on 
reorganization,  consisting  of  New  York 
and  Birmingham  financial  men,  are  active 
and  it  is  expected  that  definite  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Chicago 

Mar.  2 — Dullness  continues  in  the  iron 
market.  The  general  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  slightly  encouraging;  railroads  arc 
beginning  to  bUy  again,  though  slowly. 
Foundries  are  inquiring  for  a  large  ton¬ 
nage,  but  so  far  as  sales  are  concerned 
the  situation  is  slightly  changed.  Melters 
are  buying  only  30  days  ahead,  and  in 
small  lots.  Southern  No.  2  continues  to 
bring  $13  as  a  minimum,  making  the  Chi¬ 
cago  price  $17.35.  Northern  No.  2  is 
$17.50@i8,  the  tendency  being  to  hammer 
down  Southern  rather  than  Northern  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demand  for  Northern  for 
special  use  in  mixtures.  Northern  char¬ 
coal  iron  is  in  steady  but  light  demand 
at  $21.50.  There  are  reports  of  prices 
50c.  lower  than  the  above  figures,  but  they 
arc  not  authoritative.  The  market  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  not  strong,  nor  does  it  seem  likely 
to  gain  strength  soon. 

Coke  is  steady,  the  demand  being  light, 
but  supplies  are  also  light.  The  best 
Connellsville  coke  brings  $5.25  per  ton. 

Philadelphia 

More  or  less  demoralization  has  oc¬ 
curred  recently  in  the  pig-iron  market  over 
complications  growing  out  of  what  practi¬ 
cally  amounts  to  a  break  in  southern 
iron.  This  can  be  run  into  this  territory 
at  figures  below  those  supposed  to  be  fixed. 

Steel  Billets — The  break  last  week  in 
steel  billets  has  gone  farther  and  business 
either  has  or  can  be  done  as  low-  as  $26. 
Even  at  this  drop  only  a  moderate  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done,  merely  to  keep  a  safe 
supply  under  contract.  Forging  billets 
have  only  slightly  weakened. 

Bar  Iron — Manufacturers  claim  there  is 


a  stronger  tone  to  the  bar-iron  market- 
and  that  an  understanding  exists  which 
will  prevent  any -more  shading.  The  better 
tone  is  partly  due  to  more  encouraging 
conditions  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
orders  coming  in  are  still  small. 

Sheet — The  sheet-iron  industry  is  not 
inmproving  notwithstanding  some  rumors 
that  large  orders  are  pending. 

Pil^es  and  Tubes — All  reports  are  of  a 
discouraging  nature  as  to  large  orders. 
Prices  are  held  at  the  reductions  an¬ 
nounced  some  time  ago. 

Plates — Mills  still  have  some  work  on 
old  contracts.  Boiler  shops  are  buying  oc¬ 
casionally  notwithstanding  the  dark  out¬ 
look  our  people  believe  the  early  spring 
will  bring  a  good  business. 

Structural  Material — After  all  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  hold  to  old  prices,  business 
has  been  taken  this  week  at  a  drop.  The 
independents  are  getting  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  there  will  be  further  shading  if 
it  is  necessary  to  get  work. 

Steel  Rails — Rail  interests  here  predict 
a  larger  spring  demand  as  the  result  of 
certain  pending  financial  adjustments  con¬ 
nected  with  “short-time”  notes.  Railway 
managers  have  track  to  lay  and  want  the 
rails.  The  business  reported  this  week  is- 
too  small  to  name  in  figures. 

Scrap — This  market  is  lifeless  and  yard- 
men  are  not  following  up  the  market. 

Pittsburg 

March  3 — The  greatest  disappointment 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  in  tin  plate. 
While  it  was  generally  conceded  early  in 
the  year  that  there  w'ould  be  a  decided 
dullness  in  most  of  the  finished*  steel 
lines,  it  was  regarded  as  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  tin-plate  plants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  kept  in  practically  full  opera¬ 
tion.  The  American  Sheet  and  Tim 
Plate  Company  had  slowed  down  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  and  instead 
of  starting  the  year  as  formerly  with  over 
1,000,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  in  stock  the 
warehouses  were  bare.  Most  of  the  mills 
were  idle,  but  on  Jan.  6  a  number  started 
and  the  operating  capacity  of  the  242 
mills  was  increased  each  week  until  about 
two  weeks  ago,  when  164  mills  were  run¬ 
ning.  Last  week  only  57  per  cent.,  or 
about  138  mills,  continued  active.  The 
Great  Northern  has  placed  contracts  for 
45,000  tons  of  rails  and  is  still  in  the 
market  for  about  15,000  tons. 

Pis  Iron — There  was  a  falling  off  in  de¬ 
mand  for  pig  iron  compared  with  a  week 
ago  and  the  total  sales  in  small  lots  did 
not  exceed  1000  tons.  The  largest  trans¬ 
action  was  the  sale  of  250  tons  of  No.  2 
foundry  at  $17,  delivered  Pittsburg,  which 
is  loc.  higher  than  the  previous  quotation. 
Pig-iron  prices  are  a  trifle  firmer  this 
week  and  although  there  are  about  80,000 
tons  in  stock,  furnaces  are  not  prepared 
to  make  any  further  concessions.  The 
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Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  on 
March  2  started  the  Hall  blast  furnace  at 
Sharon  and  is  operating  more  of  its  mills 
tliis  week.  Standard  l)cpsemer  is  still  being 
sold  in  small  lots  for  early  delivery  at 
$i7@i7.50  and  No.  2  foundry  is  quoted 
at  $i6@i6.io,  both  at  Valley  furnaces. 
Basic  is  in  demand  and  a  number  of  rather 
important  inquiries  have  been  received. 

Steel — Wliile  the  regular  price  of  both 
bessemcr  and  open-hearth  billets  remains 
at  $28,  shading  of  from  $i  to  $2  a  ton  is 
reported  on  the  little  business  there  is 
doing.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has 
been  holding  the  price  at  $29  on  sheet 
bars,  Pittsburg,  plus  freight  to  destination, 
but  beginning  March  I  quotes  $29.50,  de¬ 
livered  to  such  points  as  McKeesport, 
Canonsburg,  Washington,  Steubenville, 
Youngstown  and  other  adjacent  points. 
This  is  a  reduction  to  some  consumers 
and  puts  all  on  the  same  basis.  Plates  are 
still  being  quoted  at  1.70c.  and  merchant 
steel  bars  at  i.6oc. 

Sheets — The  market  is  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  a  week  ago.  The  large 
iiiterest  is  operating  its  mills  to  about  36 
per  cent,  capacity.  Black  sheets  continue 
at  2.SOC.  and  galvanized  at  3.55c.  for  No. 
38  gage. 


Metal  Market 

XKW  YOUK,  Mill-.  4. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports 
At  all  fnited  States  Ports  In  Jan.  and  j-ear. 


Metal. 

Experts. 

Inipui'ts. 

Exe<‘8S. 

Gi.M  : 

1 

lull.  1908.. 

$  444,200 

$10,88t»,4C>0  Illip.$10,4;«;,2('i0 

“  1907. .1 

2,4.50,072 

3.270, .505  “ 

820,433 

Year  1908..! 

444,200 

10,880,4C.0 

10,436,260 

"  1907.. 

2,4.50,072 

3,270, .505  “ 

820,433 

Silver : 

1 

Jan.  1908.. 

4,148.844  ' 

3,468,716  Ex  1 

>.  $(X0,128 

“  1907.. 

4,7(«!,965  I 

3,r>.57,(41  “ 

1,1(X».924 

Year  1908.. 

4.148.844 

3,4(W.716  “ 

680,128 

“  1907.. 

_ i 

3,6.57,041i  “ 

l.UH»,924 

Kxports  from  the  port  of  New  York,  week 
ended  Feh.  ‘J!> :  Gold.  $42,000  to  Haiti ;  sil¬ 
ver,  $1.02.3..'>2(5.  chletly  to  London.  Imports; 
Gold.  $:t20,S19,  from  Central  America  and 
Mexico;  silver,  $0.S,S)99  from  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

Specie  holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of 
the  world  Feb.  29  are  reported  as  below, 
in  dollars : 

Gohl.  Silver.  Total. 

Asa'd  New  York  . $201 ,318,200 

England .  *l>.m,fi03,.')85  I!)0,(i03,58.') 

France .  .'>.S3,130,UO  $l«l.:ut.i>no  734,481,100 

Ot'rmany .  172,350,(HK)  7t,43.'>,<H)0  243,785,(K)0 

Spain .  78,.'i8.">,(HX)  12'.>,770,(HH)  208,3,').''.,000 

Netherlands....  :«,4.'>7,(KH)  21,.'>7«,lKHt  (>0,033,(HX) 

BeiKium .  20,ir>3,:i;ir)  ]0,07C.,fl(A  30,2:i0,(X)0 

Italy .  18I,990,(H)0  23,ono,(HX)  20»,‘.mo,(KH) 

Kussla .  fi80,3l.''.,(HK)  30,3.'>0,(HK)  (UO.fifA.lKX) 

Aust.-Huiifrary.  232,r).>).'>,(KX)  62,865,(XH)  20.7,420,(KX) 

Sweden .  10,.V2<»,(HX»  19,.S20,(XX) 

Norway .  7,.''>0.'»,0(X)  7,.50.'>,lXX) 

Switzerland _  lt>,r)7.'>,(KXl  lf.,575,(Kt0 

The  New  York  banks  do  not  separate 
gold  and  silver.  The  foreign  statements 
are  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  of  New  York. 

Movement  of  gold  and  silver  in  Great 
Britain,  month  of  January; 


Gold  :  1907.  1908.  Changes. 

Imports . £4,579,082  £3,225,392  D.  £1,363,690 

F.xiKtrts .  3,731,236  2,938,590  D.  792,646 

Excess,  imp..  £  847,846  £  286,802  D.  £  561,044 

Silver : 

Imports .  2,74.5,435  569,.5.55  D.  2,175,880 

Exi)<»rts .  1,138,421  1,436,570  I.  298,149 

Excess . 1. £1,607,014  E.  £867,015  . 


Of  the  silver  imports  in  1908  the  United 
States  supplied  £478,460,  or  83.9  per  cent. 

Silver  Market 


SII.VKn  AND  STEniANQ  EXCHANGE. 

I  Silver.  I  I  I  I  Silver. 


Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver,  j 

a 

X  U 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

4.8680 

55 'i'  25 

2 

4.8670 

4.8680 

.55'.,  25 

3 

4.8665 

4.8665 

r>r>^^  25, 

4 

4.8665 

New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver, 
per  ounce  Troy.  Ixindon  prices  are  for  ster¬ 
ling  silver,  0.925  fine. 


Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell  report  silver 
shipments  from  London  to  the  East  for 
the  year  to  Feb.  20: 


1907.  1908.  Changes. 

India .  £2,040.610  £  967,838  D.  £1,072,772 

China .  .  451,400  I.  4.51,400 

Straits .  76,;«)0  47,5.56  D.  28,744 

Total .  £2,116,910  £1,4(')6,794  D.  £  650,116 


Receipts  for  the  week  were  £128,000 
from  New  York.  Exports  were  £47,556 
to  the  Straits  and  £140,450  to  India; 
£188,006  in  all. 

Mint  purchases,  Feb.  i  to  P'eb.  10,  500, 
000  oz.,  lowest  price,  55.632c.,  highest, 
58.067c.,  average,  56.3484c.  Feb.  14, 
100,000  oz.  at  57.335c.,  Denver  delivery. 
Feb.  17,  100,000  oz.  at  56.532c.,  New 
Orleans. 


Other  Metals 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Sp<’lter. 

Ut 

u 

c  ^ 

'Z  u 

la 

© 

>  a 

=  K 

©  ® 

9  ^ 

cn 

1  » 

U 

>5  s; 

X  W 

12 

3.70 

4.80 

4.65 

.(2)13 

(2)12’,' 

58 

28;’4 

(2)3.75 

(2)4.85 

(2)4.70 

12’,' 

12’,' 

3.70 

4.80 

4.65 

(2)13 

(2)12  >4' 

•58 

29‘s 

(2)3.75 

(2)4.85 

(S)4.70 

1‘2?4 

12 

3.70 

4.80 

4.65 

(2)13 

(2)12’,' 

29?i 

r<i?8.75 

(2)4.85 

(214.70 

12 

12’i 

3.70 

4.75 

4.60 

ismi 

(2)12K 

57),' 

29^ 

(2)3.721 

(2)4.80 

(2)4.65 

1  12>a 

12*4' 

3.70 

4.70 

4.55 

(2)12?4 

(2)12?i 

57 

29K 

fa)3.7‘25  ^4.75 

(2)4.60 

12 

12 ‘4 

3.70 

1  4.65 

4.50 

(2)12"* 

(2)i2’i; 

66?,' 

30K 

(2)3.72] 

(2)4.70 

^4.55 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2240 
lb.)  standard  copper,  which  is  now  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  former  g.m.b's.  The  New  York 
quotations  for  electroytic  copper  are  for 
cakes,  ingots  or  wlrebars,  and  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  transactions  made  with  con¬ 
sumers,  basis.  New  Y'ork,  cash.  The  price  of 
cathodes  Is  0.125c.  below  that  of  electrolytic. 
The  quotations  for  lead  represent  wholesale 
transactions  in  the  open  market.  The  quota¬ 
tions  on  spelter  are  for  ordinary  Western 
brands ;  special  brands  command  a  premium. 


Copper — The  demand  from  Europe  and 
China  has  subsided  and  home  consumers 


still  hold  aloof.  In  consequence,  very 
little  business  has  been  transacted.  While 
the  larger  sellers  have  not  attempted  to 
force  business  in  the  face  of  these  condi¬ 
tions,  there  has  been  some  pressure  to 
sell  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  producers, 
which  has  resulted  in  lower  prices.  At 
the  close  we  quote  I2j4@i254c.  for  Lake 
copper;  I2j4@i2j^c.  for  electrolytic  in 
ingots,  cakes  and  wirebars.  The  average 
at  which  casting  copper  has  been  quoted 
during  the  week  is  I2%@i2%c. 

Transactions  in  standard  copper  in 
London  have  also  been  smaller  in  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  market  has  been  quiet  and 
weakish.  The  week  opened  with  spot  cop¬ 
per  at  £58;  on  Monday  it  declined  to 
£57  2S.  6d.  It  closes  at  £56  12s.  6d.  for 
spot  and  £57  5s.  for  three  months. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote ;  English  tough,  £53  ios.(g54  10 ; 
best  selected,  £60  ios.(g6i  10;  strong 
sheets,  £63  ios.(a64  10. 

The  copper  statistics  for  the  second  half 
of  February  show  a  decrease  of  1400  tons. 

Copper  Sheets  and  Wire — The  base 
price  for  wire  is  I4j^c.  per  lb.  For  sheets, 
cold  rolled  or  hard,  i8c. ;  hot  roiled  or 
soft,  17c.  per  pound. 

Tin — While  the  market  throughout  the 
week  has  been  firm  but  very  quiet,  it  has 
at  the  close  taken  a  sudden  spurt,  showing 
a  maximum  advance  of  almost  £8  from  the 
low  point.  This  sudden  movement  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  announces  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  Banca  tin  for  this  year. 
The  market  in  London  closes  at  £136  for 
spot  and  £132  los.  for  three  months  tin. 
while  near-by  material  in  this  market  is 
being  offered  at  30^c.  The  tin  statistics 
for  the  second  half  of  February  show  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1100  tons. 

Lead — What  little  business  has  been 
doing  in  lead  was  filled  out  of  lots  pur¬ 
chased  speculatively  when  the  market  was 
lower.  Transactions  have  taken  place  at 
3-7o@3-72j4c.,  New  York. 

The  London  market  has  been  quiet  and 
weakish,  Spanish  lead  selling  at  £13  12s. 
6d.  and  English  lead  at  £13  15s. 

Spelter — There  is  little  doing  in  this 
metal,  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  some 
lots  which  were  bought  speculatively,  at 
the  time  the  market  was  lower,  prices 
have  suffered,  and  at  the  close  we  quote 
4.65(o>4.70c.,  New  York,  and  4-SO@4-55c.. 
St.  Louis. 

The  European  market  is  also  somewhat 
lower,  good  ordinaries  being  quoted  at 
£21  and  specials  at  £21  5s. 

Zinc  Sheets — The  base  price  is  $7  per 
100  lb. — less  discount  of  8  per  cent. — f.o.b. 
cars  at  Lasalle  and  Peru. 

Antimony — The  local  market  is  dull  and 
weak.  There  is  a  tendency  to  liquidate  on 
the  part  of  certain  dealers  who  are  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  expected  boom.  Abroad 
the  situation  is  strong.  Quotations  are 
9@9J4C.  for  Cookson’s,  Sj4@8}ic.  for  Hal- 
lett’s.  and  774(3'8RtC.  for  ordinary  brands. 
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Aluminum — The  current  price  for  No. 

I  ingots,  in  ton  lots,  is  33c.  per  lb.  For 
rods  and  wire.  No.  0000  to  10,  base  price 
is  38c.  For  sheets;  No.  13  to  24,  B.  &  S. 
gage,  base  price  is  40c.  Tubes,  to 
3G  ill-,  base  50c.  Higher  prices  are 
charged  for  small  lots. 

Cadmium — The  price  is  $1.25  f.o.b. 
Cleveland  in  loo-lb.  lots.  A  higher  price 
is  asked  for  smaller  lots. 

Nickel — For  large  lots.  New  York,  the 
chief  producer  quotes  45@50c.  per  lb.  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  terms  of  sale.  For 
small  quantities,  SO^^^Sc.,  same  delivery. 

Quicksilver — New  York  quotations  are 
$45  per  flask  for  lots  of  too  flasks  or  over, 
and  $46  for  smaller  orders.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  quotations  arc  $44.50@45.50  for  do¬ 
mestic  orders ;  for  export  nominal,  at 
about  $1.50  lower.  The  London  price  is 
£8  5s.  per  flask,  wdth  £8  3s.  qd.  quoted 
from  second  hands. 

Platinum — There  were  no  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  platinum  market.  Quotations 
remain  $28  per  troy  oz.  for  hard  platinum, 
$25.50  for  ordinary,  and  $17  for  scrap. 

Minor  Metals — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are,  f.o.b. 
works : 


P.‘r  I.h. 

(.'acimium,  *.ty..5?o  t.  <>.  h.  Hamburg; _  $l.‘i7®1.3!> 

t;hroniiuni.  pure  (N.  Y.) .  «0c. 

CopiK'r,  nal  oxj(i«> .  .V»c. 

Ferr<)-(Uir<inip  <’r..  6%  C.) . 

Ferro-Cihronie  (60?o  t'r.,  2%  t'.) .  30c. 

Ferro-Chrome  ('r..  1%  (\  or  leas).  .Vk‘. 

Ferro-Molyhdeiium  (.50?^) .  H.5c. 

Ferro-Tltanium  (20%) .  «5c. 

Ferro-TuiiKSten  (37%) .  28c. 

Ferro-Vanadlum  {‘26-50%,  yu'r  1)>.  vana¬ 
dium  contents) .  $r>.2.'> 

Maf'iicsium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  l.!>0 

ManKanes)^  pure  !*8)2)!t9%  N.  Y’ .  7!>c. 

Manftanese— Cepier  (30®70%)  N.  Y _  4i><'. 

Molybdenum  (98(5)9it%,  N.  Y'.) .  $1.50 

Phosphor\is,  foreiftn  red  (f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.)  00<‘. 

Phosphorus,  American  yellow  (f.  o.  b. 

Niagara  Falls) .  42c. 

Tungsten  (best)  pound  lots .  80c. 

Ferrosillcon  (.50%)  si)ot.  F.x.  ship 
.Atlantic  )>ort8 .  $89  ton. 


Variations  in  price  depend  chiefly  on 
size  and  condition  of  orders. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Metals 


Exports  and  imports  of  metals  in  the 
United  States  in  January  are  reported  as 
follows,  in  the  measures  usual  in  the 
trade : 

F.xix>rts.  ImiMirts.  Excess. 
OipiK'r,  long  tons. .  S3.003  6,939  Exp.  26.064 

Tin,  long  tons .  33  1,1.56  Imp.  1,122 

Lead,  short  tons. ..  6,1:16  7,131  Imp.  995 

Spelter,  short  tons.  210  31  Ex)t.  179 

Nickel,  lb .  856.740  1.343.179  Imp.  488,4,39 

Antimony,  lb .  709,245  Imp.  709.245 

Platinum,  lb .  276  Imp.  276 

quicksilver,  !)> .  11,730  Exp.  11,730 

.Ylumlnum,  value..  $5,815  Exp.  $5,815 

Copper,  lead,  spelter  and  nickel  include 
contents  of  ores  and  matte.  Zinc  ores  im¬ 
ported  were  i6io  tons  calamine  and  835 
other  ores ;  2445  tons  in  all.  Zinc  ores 
exported  were  4048  tons ;  zinc  dross, 
3.567,154  lb.  Antimony  ores  imported 
were  119,945  lb.  Exports  include  re¬ 
exports  of  foreign  material. 


MiMoari  Ore  Merket 


Joplin,  Mo.,  Feb.  29 — The  highest  price 
reported  paid  for  zinc  was  $40  per  ton,  on 


an  assay  base  ranging  from  $37  down  to 
$36  for  the  less  desirable  ores.  The  aver¬ 
age  price,  all  grades,  for  the  week  was 
$35.06. 

Lead  sold  as  high  as  $52  per  ton,  but 
the  market  weakened  toward  the  close, 
offerings  being  at  $50  for  the  choicest 
grades,  and  the  average  price,  all  grades, 
was  $49.34. 

Weather  conditions  were  admirable,  and 
the  mines,  employing  hand  concentration, 
made  the  best  of  it  and  raised  the  output 
about  300  tons. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
of  lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  29: 


jzinc,  ll).|lx>a<l,  Ili.l  Value. 

.Toplin . I  2,230,79()i  I82,(>2t)|  $44,820 

Wel.b  Clty-i’artervnie'  1,728,900  .•.a5,290;  44,502 

Galena .  (•.64,;100  75,310,  13,840 

Alba-Neck .  <W9,130  .  13,4:18 

Duenweg .  6(>5,940  49,3:io'  1:1,219 

KaOger .  6.59,270 .  12,856 

Gnmogo .  471,9.501  90,860  10,072 

Prosperity .  282,940  82,860  7,163 

Aurora .  384,870'  28,130  6,927 

Granby .  ,505,000  20,000  6,120 

Carthage .  241,220  1  4,703 

Spurgeon .  362,530  19.040  4,408 

Cnrl.lunction .  1.53,670  19,180  3,380 

Zincite .  69,680  37.910  i  2.316 

Sarcoxle .  87,l:i0i  . .  1,480 

qun|>aw .  77,260  i  1.:162 

Peoria .  39,.560  |  930 

Springfiehl .  :17.020  920 

Totals .  9,:il4,140  1,178,750|  $192,446 

2  months .  68,825,6:10  9,672,200  $1,448,289 

Zinc  value,  the  week,  $163,363  ;  2  moa.,  $  1,214,465 
Lf.ad  value,  the  w«M'k,  29,083  ;  2  mos.,  233,824 


Average  ore  prices  in  the  Joplin  mar¬ 
ket  were,  by  months : 


ZINC  OUE  AT  JOPLIN.  LEAD  OKE  AT  JOPLIN. 


Month.  1907.  1908.  Month.  1907.  1908. 

.lanuary...  45.84  35.56  .Tanuary...  83.68  46.88 

February..  47.11  34.92  February..  84.68  49.72 

Ylarch .  48.66  .  March .  82.76  . 

April. .  48.24  .  April. .  79.76  . 

May .  46.98  .  May  .  79.66  . 

.Tune .  44.82  .  .Tune .  73.66  . 

.Tuly .  46.79  .  .Tuly .  .58.18 . 

August  ....  43.22  .  August .  69.54  . 

September.  40.11 .  Sept«unlx>r.  .53.52  . 

tTctober....  39.83  .  October....  61.40 . 

November..  35.19 .  Noveml>er  .  43.40  . 

December..  30.87  .  Decemlier  .  37.71 . 

Year .  43.68  .  Y’ear  _  68.90  . 


Wiscontin  Ore  Market 


Platteville,  JVis.,  Feb.  29 — The  highest 
price  paid  for  zinc  ore  was  $38.50  during 
the  week,  on  a  basis  of  $37@38  per  ton 
of  ()0  per  cent.  zinc.  bid  of  $24  per 
thousand  is  offered  for  80  per  cent,  lead 
ore,  but  no  newr  sales  are  reported. 

Shipments  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  29 
were : 


Camps. 

Zinc 
ore,  lb. 
_  .526,930 

Lead 
ore,  lb. 

Sulphur 
ore,  lb. 

.  .  .  ,  3394OO 

68.360 

....  140,200 

. . . ,  77,050 

. . . .  .59,000 

....  40,000 

_  1,182,280 

.58,360 

Year  to  Feb.  29 _ 

...,11,062,660 

183,360 

During  week  ended  Feb.  22,  Dubuque 
shipped  180, OCX)  lb.  zinc  ore  not  hereto¬ 
fore  reported. 


Chemicals 

-Vcic  Vork,  March  4 — The  market  for 
chemicals  is  not  active  nor  is  the  demand 
strong.  Heavy  chemicals  are  dull  and  the 
production  has  been  curtailed  from  10  to 
30  per  cent.  Dealers  generally  report 
lack  of  business  and  slow  collections. 

Copper  Sulphate — Manufacturers  of  the 
leading  brands  have  reduced  prices  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  continued  low  price  of  cop¬ 
per.  Certain  independent  dealers  continue 
to  shaile  the  circular  price  from  %c.  to 
Jjc.  per  lb.  Quotations  for  carloads  are 
now  $5  per  100  lb.  and  $5.25  for  smaller 
lots. 

Nitrate  of  Soda — The  market,  which 
was  rather  quiet  last  week  now  shows  a 
stronger  tone.  The  demand  for  near-by 
delivery  is  quite  strong,  but  futures  are 
inclined  to  be  soft.  Quotations  are,  for 
95  per  cent.,  2.40c.  for  all  positions  of  1908 
and  2.37' jc.  for  1909.  The  96  per  cent, 
grade  sells  >c.  per  100  lb.  higher. 

Mining  Stocks 

.Yiw  York,  .March  4 — The  stock  markets 
h;ivc  been  irregular  generally,  but  fluctua¬ 
tions  have  not  been  great,  and  at  the  close 
a  slightly  better  tone  is  reported  on  the 
exchanges.  This  does  not  imply  any  ad- 
\ances  in  prices,  but  may  indicate  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  more  normal  conditions. 

The  curb  market  has  been  irregular  and 
uncertain,  with  a  rather  narrow  range. 
The  copper  stocks  have  been  stronger,  on 
the  whole,  with  a  little  more  outside  buy¬ 
ing  than  has  been  in  evidence  for  several 
weeks  past.  A  little  more  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  Goldfield  stocks,  which 
had  been  neglected ;  but  the  trading  in 
these  like  the  rest  of  the  market,  was  too 
irregular  to  base  any  definite  conclusions 
as  to  the  future. 

Boston 

.March  3 — Amalgamated  and  the  Butte 
mining  stocks  have  been  the  leaders  in 
the  copper-share  market.  The  resumption 
of  mining  operations  in  that  camp  had 
been  pretty  well  discounted  marketwise 
and  prices  had  a  slight  set-back  today. 
-Amalgamated  rose  over  $3  during  the 
past  week,  touching  $52.25,  with  a  $1.50 
reaction  today.  North  Butte  and  Butte 
Coalition  have  been  active.  The  former 
sold  np  $3  to  $52.37G,  closing  at  $50  to¬ 
night.  Butte  Coalition  rose  $1.50  to 
$2I.I2G  on  heavy  trading,  but  later  losing 
most  of  the  gain.  Parrot  was  active  and 
strong,  advancing  from  $16.50  to  $17.62^4. 

Leading  Lake  issues  have  shown 
strength.  Copper  Range  rose  $3  to  $62.50, 
losing  one-half  the  advance;  Calumet  & 
Hecla  spurted  over  $30  to  $650;  Isle 
Royale  rose  $1.75  to  $22.50.  but  lost  the 
gain,  and  Mohawk  advanced  $1.50  to  $53, 
with  subsequent  reaction.  Osceola  is  up 
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$3  to  $83 ;  Tamarack  $2  to  $67 ;  and  La 
Salle  $i  to  $15.  Old  Dominion  has  been 
in  good  demand,  selling  up  $2,625,2  to 
$37.50,  with  a  $2  set-back;  Trinity  spurted  Name  of  comp. 
$i.87G  to  $15.8754,  but  it  was  short-lived. 

Calumet  &  .Arizona  touched  $102,  and 
ITah  Consolidated  rose  $2,625/2  to  $39.50, 
with  a  slight  set-back. 

Bonanza  Development  had  quite  a  boom 
on  moderate  dealings,  .selling  up  from  42c. 
to  73c.  on  rumors  of  a  dividend  from  the 
sale  of  a  large  block  of  the  company’s 
land.  riie  Quincy  Mining  Company 
shows  $11.60  earned  per  share  in  1907  on 
an  average  of  i8-54c.  for  the  copper  sold. 

Costs  were  unusually  high. 

The  curb  has  been  active,  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  j)ricc  changes  during  the  week. 


Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SILVER 


NEVADA  STOCKS. 
Furnished  by  Weir  Bros.  &  Co. 


March  4. 
New  York. 


Name  of  Comp. 


TONOPAH  STCK’KS 

Belmont .  : 

Extension . 

Gohlen  Anchor.... 

Jim  Butler. . 

MncNamara . 

Midway . 

Montana . 

North  Star  . 

Tonopah  (i  Cal.... 
Tono’h  Mine  of  N. 
We.st  End  Con .... 
GOLUFl’D  ST(K-Ks 

Adams  . 

.Atlanta . 

Blue  Bell . 

Blue  Bull . 

Booth . 

Columbia  Mt  .... 

Comb.  Frac . 

Cracker  Jack . 

Dia’dlleld  B.  B.  C. 
Goldfield  Belmont 
Goldfield  Con.... 
Goldfield  Daisy... 
Goldfield  Mininj;. 

Great  Bend  . 

JuinlK)  Extension 
JuinlK)  Minins.... 

Katherine . 

Kendall . 

Latruna . 

Ixme  Star . 

Lou  Dillon . 

May  Queen . 

Mohawk . 

Oro  . 

Re<l  Hill . 

Red  Top . 

Roanoke . 

Sandstorm . 

Silver  Pick . 

St.  Ives . 

Triangle . 

BuLLFBoo  Stocks 

■Amothyst . 

Bullfrog  Daisy.... 
Bullfrog  Mining.. 
Bullfrog  Nat.  B. .. 

Gll)raltar . 

Gold  Bar . . 


j  I  Golden  Sceptre... 

:  Homestake  King. 

I  I  Montgomery  Mt.. 

I  Mont.  Shoshone  C. 
Original  Bullfrog. 

!  'Tramp  Cons . 

I  !manhat’n  Stocks 
'  I  Manhattan  Cons. 

■  Manhat’n  De.xter. 
Jumping  Jack.... 

Stray  Dog . 

;  Indian  Camp  .... 

I  Gbeenw’bStocks] 
Furnace  Creek.. . . 

I  Greenwater  &D.V. 
j  Green’rCop.M.&S. 

•  United  Green wa’r 
I  MISCELLANEOUS 
iGolden  Boulder.. i 

!  Hayseed . 

,  j  Lee  G<dd  Grotto . . 

;  iNevada  Hills . 

'  [Nevada  Smelting. 

[Pittsburgh  S.  Pk.. 

,  I  Round  Mt.  Sphinx 


August  .... 
September 
October.... 
November. 
December. 


New  York,  cents  per  fine  ounce;  London, 
pence  per  standard  ounce. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OP  COPPER 


NEW  YORK. 


LONDON. 


Electrolytic  Lake. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


January.. 
February. 
March  ... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July  . 

August . . . 
Septembei 
October  . . . 
November. 
December 


NEW  YORK  Mar.  3 


BOSTON 


COLO.  SPRINGS  Feb.  S9 


Name  of  Comp.  Clg. 


Name  t)f  Comp. 


Name  of  Comp. 


Alaska  Mine . 

Am.Nev.M.&P.Co. 
Amalgamated  .  . . 

Anaconda . 

Balaklala . 

British  Col.  Cop.. 
Buffalo  Cobalt  . .. 
Butte  &  L«>ndon.. 
Butte  Coalition . .. 
Butte  Cop.  &  /inc. 
Cobalt  Contact  ..! 
Colonial  Silvi^r.. .. 
Cum.  Ely  Mining. 

Davis  Daly  . 

Dominion  Cop.... , 
Douglas  Copis'r..! 

El  Rayo . 

Foster  Cobalt . 

Furnace  Creek.. .. 

Giroux  Mine . 

Gold  Hill . 

Granby,  New . ^ 

Greene  Gobi . ' 

Greene  G.  &  S  . . . . 
Greenw’r  &  D.Val. 

Guanajuato . 

Guggen.  Exp . ; 

Hanapah . ' 

McKinley  Dar.-. ..  | 

Micmac  . I 

Mines  Co. of  Am.. 
Mitchell  Mining.,  i 
Mont.Sho.  C.(New) 
Nev.  Utah  M.  &  8 
Newhouse  M.  &  8. 
Nipissing  Mines  . 

Old  Hundred . 

Silver  Queen . 

Stewart . 

Tennessee  Cop’r. . 
Union  Copiter  New 

Utah  Apex . 

Utah  Copper . 

West  Columbus.. 


.Adventure . 

.Allouez . 

.Am.  /inc . 

Arcadian . 

.Atlantic . .  .. 

Bingham . 

Boston  Con . 

Calumet  A:  .Arlz... 
t;alumet  A:  Hecla. 

Centminial . 

t;on.  Mercur . 

CojilKir  Range.... 

Daly  West . 

Franklin . 

Greene— Can . 

Isle  Royal . 

La  Salle . 

Mass . 

Michigan . 

Mohawk . 

Mont.C.AiC.  (new). 

Nevada  . 

North  Butte . 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Dominion.... 

Osceola . 

Parrot . 

Phoenix . 

Quincy . 

Rhode  Island . 

Santa  Fe . 

Shannon . 

Suix'rlor . 

Tamarack . 

Trinity . 

United  Cop.,  com 

U.  S.  Oil . 

IT.  S.  Smg.  &  Ref. 
U.S.Sm.  &  Re.,pd. 

Utah  Con . 

victoria  . . 

Washington . 

Winona . 

Wolverine . 

Wyandotte . 


I  Acacia . 

[Black  Bell . 

[c.  C.  Con . 

i  Dante . 

! Doctor  Jack  Pot. 

;  Elkton  . 

i El  Paso  . 

{Findlay . 

Gold  Dollar . 

Gold  Sovereign. . 

Isabella . 

Index  . 

Jennie  Sample  .. 
Jerry  Johnson.  . 
[Mary  McKinney 

Pharmacist . 

Portland . 

Un.  Gold  Mines. 

Vindicator . 

Work . 


New  York,  cents  per  pound.  Electrolytic  is 
for  cakes,  ingots  or  wirebars.  London,  pounds 
sterling,  per  long  ton,  standard  copper. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  TIN  AT  NEW  YORK 


New  Dividends 


.Amt. 


.Amalgamated . 

.American  Coal . 

Cambria  Steel . 

Camp  Bird,  Ltd . 

Doe  Run . . 

Dolores,  Ltd . 

Federal  Smg.,  pfd . 

Gt.  Nor.  Iron  Ore . 

Guggenheim  Exp . 

Hinds  Consolidated _ 

Homestake . 

Jeff.  &  Cl’f.  C.  A:  I.,  pfd. 

Ylammoth . 

Mexico  Con.  M  &  S . 

Mines  Co.  of  .Am . 

National  L'aii.  pfd . 

N.  S.  St.  A:  Coal,  com... 
N.  S.  St.  A:  Coal,  pfd.... 

Quincy . 

Republic  I.  A  S.,  pfd... 

Sloss.  Sheff.,  com . 

Standard  Oil . 

St.  Joseph . 

Tenn.  Copper  Co . 


1765,440 

62.500 
4.50,000 
246,800 

29,.531 
59,400 
210,000 
1,195,720 

262,500 
100,000 
109,200  January... 

37.500  February.. 

20,000  March . 

60,000  April . 

40,000  May . 

265,820  June . 

74,814  July . 

20,600  August - 

166,000  September 

357,296  October - 

125,000  November. 
i4,,56o,ooo  December . 
150,000 

218,750  Year - 


Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  LEAD 


London. 


[New  York. 


Month. 


N.  Y.  INDUSTRIAL 


•Ex.  Dlv.  tEx.  Rights. 


Am.  Agrl.  Chem.. 
Am.  Smelt.  &  Ref. 
Am.Sm.  A:  Ref.,  pf. 
Bethlehem  Steel.. 
Colo.  Fuel  &  Iron. 
Federal  M.  &  S.,pf. 

Inter.  Salt . 

National  L<>ad.... 
National  Lead,pf. 
Pittsburg  Coal.. .. 
Republic  I.  A:  S. .. 
Republic  I. &S.,pf. 
Sloss-Sheffleld.... 

Standard  OH . 

Tenn.  C.  At  I . 

U.  S.  Red.  At  Ref.. 

U.  8.  Steel . 

U.  S.  Steel,  pf  .... 

Va.  Car.  Chem _ 

Va.  I.  Coal  At  Coke 


BOSTON  CURB 


Ahmeek . 

-Arlz.  Com . 

Black  Alt . 

East  Butte . 

Hanc(K*k  Con . . . . 

Keweenaw . 

Majestic . 

Raven . 

Shawmut  . 

Suis^rlor  k  Pitts 
Troy  Man . 


New  York,  cents  per  pound.  London, 
pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


Asseuments 


■AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  SPELTER 


-Amt. 


Sale. 


Company. 


Blue  Bell,  Cal . 

Butler-Liberal,  Utah . 

Enterprise,  Nev . 

Imlay,  Nev . 

Ingot,  Utah . 

KingSoloman,  Cal . 

Little  Chief,  Utah . 

Lucky  Dutchman,  Nev . 

Mexican,  Nev . 

Mitchell,  Ida . 

Nevada  Supt^rlor,  Nev . 

New  Stockton,  Utah . 

Old  Evergreen . 

Pacific  Tin  Mines,  Alaska. 

Spanish  Ridge,  Cal . 

Sunfiower,  Cal . 

Tetro,  Utah . 

Wabash,  Utah . 

West  Tonopah,  Nev . 

AVild  Gix)ae,  .Alaska . 


LONDON 


Name  of  Com, 


ST.  LOUIS 
N.  of  Com.  11 


Dolores . 

Stratton’sind 
Camp  Bird.. . 
Esperanza... 

Tomboy . 

El  Oro . 

Orovllle . 

Somera . 

Utah  Apex... 
Arlz.  Cop., pfd 
Arlz.  Cop.  ,def. 


Adams . 

Am.  Nettle 
Center  Cr’k 
Cent.  C.  At  C. 
C.C.  At  C.  pd. 
Cent.  Oil... 
Columbia.. 
Con.  Coal.. 
Doe  Run .. . 
Gra.  Blmet. 
St.  Joe . 


New  York  and  St.  Louis,  cents  per  poi 
London  in  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


Cabled  through  Wm 
P.  Bonbrlght  At  Co.,  N.Y’ 


Month. 

1907. 

1908. 

Month. 

1907. 

1908. 

January  ... 
February . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

41.548 

42.102 

41.313 

40.938 

43.149 

42.120 

27.380 

28.978 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December.. 

41.091 

37.667 

36.689 

32.620 

30.833 

27.926 

.Av.  year.. 

38.166j . 

. l25'..560| 

. r 

106.594 . 

.  25  260  . 

98.625 . 

.  25.072  . 

102.375 . 

.  24.140  . 

97.272 . 

.  21.923  . 

95.016  . 

.  19.255 

79.679  . 

.  16  047 

68.375  . 

. 13.. 5.51 

60.717  . 

.  13.870 

61.226  . 

.  13.393 

60.113  . 

.  20.661 

87.007  . 

Rate. 

able. 

Feb. 

24 '*3. 50  1$ 

2 

1.25 

Feb. 

15 

0.75  1 

Feb. 

3 

0.24 

Mar. 

15 

0.50 

Feb. 

27 

0.15 

Mar. 

16 

1.75 

Mar. 

16 

1.00 

Apr. 

7 

2.60 

Feb. 

27 

0.02 

Feb. 

25 

0.50 

Feb. 

15 

2.50 

Feb. 

26 

0.05 

Mar. 

10 

0.25 

Feb. 

25 

0.02 

Mar. 

16 

1.75 

Apr. 

15 

1..50 

•Apr. 

15 

2.00 

.  Mar. 

23 

1.50 

.  Apr. 

1 

1.75 

.  Mar. 

2 

1.25 

.  Mar. 

14  16.00  1 

.  Ylar. 

20 

0.15 

.  Feb. 

15 

1.25 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

London. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907.  1908. 

1907.  1908. 

January  .... 
February  ... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . . 

October . 

November .  . 
December. .. 

6.732 
6  814 
6  837 
6.686 
6.441 
6.419 
6  072 
6.701 
5.236 
5.430 
4.925 
4.254 

4.513 

4.788 

6.582  4.363 
6  664  4.638 

6.687  . 

6.535  . 

6.291  . 

6.269  . 

5.922  . 

5.561  . 

5.086  . 

5.280  . 

4.776  . 

4.104  . 

27  126  20.563 
25.938  20.876 

26  094  . 

25.900  . 

26.663  . 

25.469  . 

23.850  . 

21.969  . 

21.060  . 

21.781  . 

21.438  . 

20.076  . 

Year . 

5.%2 

5.812  . 

23.771  . 

[  New  York. 

London. 

1  1907.  1  1908. 

1907.  1908. 

January  . j68. 673  55. 678 

February . 168.835  ,56.000 

March . 67.519[ . 

April .  65  4621 . 

Ylay .  65.981  . 

June  .  67.090{ . 

July . [68.144[ . 

31.769  25.738 
31  852  25.855 

31.325  . 

30.2.53  . 

30.471  . 

30.893  . 

31  366  . 
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CHEMICALS,  MINERALS,  RARE  EARTHS,  ETC — CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


ABRASIVES— 

Bort,  good  drill  quality,  carat..  $86.00 

Oarborundum,  f.o.b.  Niagara 

Falls,  powd .  lb.  .08 

OralDS .  "  .10®. 17 

Oorundum, .  •'  .07®. 10 

Crushed  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  “  .06X®.06 

Emery,  in  kegs:  Turkish 

Sour .  “  .01J®.02J 

Crains .  “  .03*®. 04* 

Naxos  Sour..  .  ■'  .01j®.02* 

Crains .  "  .03i®.04j 

Chester  Sour .  "  .01 J 

Crains .  "  .03i®.04i 

Peeksklll,  f.o.b.  Easton, 

Pa.,  Sour .  "  .01i®.01J 

Crains,  In  kegs .  “  .02]®. OQ* 

Carnet,  per  quaUty,...sb  ton  28.00®36.00 

Pumlce8tone,Ani. Powd. 1001b.  1.60®2.00 

Italian,  powdered .  “  .01!i®.01J 

Lump,  per  quality  _  “  .03®. 20 

Bottenstone,  ground .  “  .02;®.04J 

Lump,  per  quality' .  “  .06®. 26 

Bouge,  ^r  quality .  “  .06®. 30 

Steel  Emery,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  "  .07>i®.07X 


ACIDS— 

Acetic  28?i . lb.  .02C®.03 

Boric . ••  .08®.('8>4 

HydroSuorlc,  . “  .02Xl®-03 

••  .  . .06 

•*  60% . ••  .10 

Hydrochloric  acid  ,20®,  per  lb .  1.25®1.60 

Nitric  acid,  38® . per  lb.  4.26®4.62ic. 

Sulphuric  acid,  60°,  bulk,  per  ton..  $12  up. 

60®,  1001b.  In  carboys  .86®1.12H 

60®,  bulk,  ton., .  16.00®18.00 

66®,  100  lb.  In  carboys  1.00®1.26 

66°,  bulk,  ton .  18  00 

Oxalic . "  .07®.07>i 


ALCOH  01.— Grain  95"„' . gal. 

Denatured . . 

BeSned  wood.  95®97< .  " 

ALUM — Lump . 100  lb. 

Cround .  “ 

Chrome  Alum .  lb. 


ALVMINL'M— Sulphate, com*).  ■■ 


2.69 
.40®.46 
.40®.4.') 
$1.76 
1.86 
.05>i®  06 
1.10®  1.76 


AMMONIA— 24  deg.  lb . 

26  ••  •• . 

AMMONIUM- 

Bromide .  lb. 

Carbonate .  “ 

Muriate  grain .  “ 

Lump .  " 

Sulphate,  100  lb . 

Sulphocyanlde  com .  " 

••  chem.  pure  “ 
ANTIMON'V— needle,  lump  lb.. 

ARSENIC— White .  •• 

Bed  . 

ASPHALTUM— 

Barbadoes . jier  ton. 

West  Indies .  " 

Egyptian . lb. 

Cllsonlte.Utah  ordinary  per  ton. 


Trinidad . 

California .  “ 

BARIUM— 

Oarb.  Lump,  80®90f _ Ig.  ton. 

Precipitated  9ti®98% . 

Powuered.  80®jio» .  ib. 

Chloride  com  ’I . ton. 

Nitrate,  powdered.  In  casks.. lb. 

Blanc  Fixe . . per  lb. 

BARYTES— 

Am.  Cround . . sh.  ton. 

Floated .  *• 

Foreign  Boated .  “ 

BISMUTH— Sub-nitrate .  lb. 


.04>J®.06>i 

.04X®.06X 

.23 

.07Ji®.(l8 
.05%(S)06% 
.091®. 093 
3.05®3.10 
.30 
.40 


.0.5®  00 
.05®.05>,i 
.07J®.073 

40.00®80.00 
20.00®60.00 
.12®  14 
36.00 
28.00®  «i.00 
21.00®27.00 


30.00®36.00 
31.60®35.00 
.O'/®.  023 
38.00®40  00 
.05>,®.06 
.0r2% 


14.00®21.00 

22.00 

19.60®22.60 

1.60 


BLEACHING  POWDER— 35>i,1001b,  1.26®1.40 
BLUE  VITRIOL — (copper  sulphate), 

carload,  per  100  lb .  5. 00 

BONE  ASH . lb.  .023®. 04 

BORAX .  .  ••  .045®. 053 


CALCIUM— Acetate,  irray .  •• 

Acetate,  brown .  •* 

Carbide,  ton  lots  f.o.b.  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls.  N.  T.,  for 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . sh.  ton. 

Chloride,  f.o.b.  N.  T .  •• 


2.25®2.30 
1.40®  1.45 


66.00 

14.76®19.75 


CEMENT— 

Portland,  Am.  600  Ib . bbl. 

Foreign . .  •• 

“  Bosendale.’  300  lit . 

(In  sacks) ....  . 

Slag  cement .  •• 

CHROME  ORE— 

New  Caledonia  60%  ex.  ship 

N.  Y . per  Ig.  ton 

Bricks,  f.o.b.  Pittsburg,  M . . 

CLAY,  CHINA — Am.  common 

ex-dock,  N  Y .  " 

Foreign .  •• 

COBALT— Oxide .  lb. 


1.66®1.60 

2.26®2.90 

.86 

.66 

.76®1.26 


17.60®20.00 

176.00 


8.60®9.P0 

10.00®17.60 

2.60 


COPPERAS— Bulk . 100  1b.  $0.66 

In  bbls .  "  .66®.76 

In  bags  .  “  .60®.70 

CRYOLITE . lb.  .06i®.063 

FELDSPAR— Cround  best.sh.  ton.  10.6r®16.00 


FIRE  BRICK— 

American . per  M.  30.00®40.00 

Imported  .  “  30.00®46.00 

St.  Louis  No.  1 .  “  18.00 

••  No.  2 .  “  15.00 

Extra .  "  20.00®23.00 


P'lRE  CLAY— F.  o.  b.  8t.  Louts. 

St.  Louis,  extra  quality . per  ton 

“  ordinary .  “ 

P'LUORSPAR— 

Domestic  f.o.b.  shipping  port : 

Lump . Ig.  ton. 

Cround .  “ 

Foreign  crude  ex.  dock .  • 

FUI.LER’S  EARTH— Lump,  100  lb. 
Powdered .  •• 

GRAPHITE— Ceylon 

Flying  dust.  Quest  to  best...  lb. 

Dust .  " 

Culp .  " 

Lump .  " 

Large  . .  “ 

GYPSUM— 

Fertilizer . sh.  ton. 

Powdered . sh.  ton. 


INFUSORIAL  EARTH— 

Cround  Am.  beet . lb. 

French . Ig.  ton. 

Cerman . lb. 

LEAD— Acetate  (sugar  of)  brown  lb. 
Nitrate,  comT .  " 

MAGNESITE— Greece. 

Crude  (960 . isr.  ton. 

Calcined,  powdered . sh.  ton. 

Bricks,  domes,  per  qual. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburg .  M. 

MAGNESIUM—. 

Chloride,  com'l . 100  lb. 

Sulphate  (Epsom  salt)..  .100  lb. 

MANGANESE— 

Foreign,  crude,  powdered : 

70®75*  blnoxlde .  lb. 

76®85<  blnoxlde .  ■' 

86®9oi  blnoxlde . 

90®96<  blnoxlde .  “ 

Ore,  S0%-S5% .  sh.  ton. 

MARBLE— Flour . ah.  ton. 


MINERAL  WOOL— 

Slag,  ordinary . 

Selected . 

Bock,  ordinal y . 

Selected . .  . 


MONAZITE  S.4ND— 

Cuar.  97$,  with  6$  Thorium 
oxide,  nominal . lb. 

NICKEI/— 

Oxide,  crude,  lb.  (77?i) 
for  flue  metal  contained.. 

Sulphate,  single . lb, 

••  double . •' 


6.00 

2.60 


8.00®10.0U 
11.60®13.6U 
8.00®10.00 
.7.5®.86 
.75®. 85 


.01®. 04 
.01  Si®. 05 

.iri%(a)  01% 

.04®  10 
.07®.  10 


7.00 

12.00®20.00 


•  OlJi 
66.00 
.023®.02J 
.07V 
.08V®.09>4 


8.00®10.00 
;)u. 00(0140.00 

160®200 


.80®  1.00 
.90®  1.00 


.01®.01V 

.01  >4®. 01 V 
.01V(®.08 
.(MiJ 

•20. 00®. 50. 00 
9.50®10.0U 


19.00 

26.00 

32.00 

40.00 


.08  and  up. 


.47 
.09®.  11 
.06^®  08 


NITRATE  OF  SOD  A— 1001b.  95$  for ’07  2.45 

96%  fur  1908  2.45®2.60 

96%  for  1909  2.40 

96%  Is  5c  higher  per  100  lb. 
OZOKERITE— best .  lb.  .14®.17 


PAINTS  AND  COLORS— 

Litharge,  Am.  powdered _ 

English  glassmakers’ . 


Llthopone .  “ 

Metallic,  brown . sh.  ton. 

Bed .  '• 

Ocher,  Am.  common .  •• 


Dutch,  washed .  lb. 

French,  washed .  “ 

Paris  green,  pure,  bulk .  " 

Bed  lead,  American .  “ 

Foreign .  “ 

Turpentine,  spirits  bbl.,  [ler  gal. 

White  lead.  Am.,  dry . lb. 

American,  In  oil .  •• 

Foreign,  In  oil . 


Zinc  white.  Am.  extra  dry . .  *' 

French,  red  seal,  dry .  “ 

"  Green  seal,  dry. .  “ 


.cc3®.cf.j' 

.083®.08j 
.035®. 07 
16.60®22  00 
14.0(®18.00 
8.6U®9.00 
16.00 
.02J®.03 
.014®.(^ 

.0Ci®.bf.; 

.08f®.08i 

.441®. 45 

.0.5|®.0C 
.064®. (65 

■  1o!®.103 
.06|®.06| 
.081®.  08! 
.10j®.103 


PHOSPHATES— Acid . 6.5®70c  per  unit 

•Fla.,  hard  rock . 10.26®10A0 

land  pebble  68% .  5.26®6.60 

tTenn.,  78®60% .  7  0i'®8.oo 

76%  .  6.25®6.76 

68®72% . 6.i5®6..50 

tSo.  Car.  land  rock . .  6.75®7.00 

••  “  river  rock .  7.00®7.23 


•F,  o,  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports.  tF.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  fOn  vessel  Ashley  River,  S.  C. 


POTASSIUM— 

Bicarbonate  crystal .  lb.  $.084®.09 

Powdered  or  granulated . .  “  .09(3.093 

Bichromate.  Am .  "  .08|®.09 

Scotch .  '•  .103 

Bromide .  "  .16®.  17 

Carbonate  (80®86$i .  “  .033®. 04 

Caustic,  ordinary .  ••  .043(3.063 

Elect.  (90$)  .  ••  .063®. 06 

Chloride  (muriate),  100  lb..  1*90 

Chlorate,  powdered .  "  .093®.003 

Crystals .  ••  09(^93 

Cyanide  (98®99"i) 

Carloads  (30,000  lb.) .  “  18c. 

6-tou  lots .  "  18*0. 

Less  than  5  tons .  “  19c. 

Ealnlte,  long  ton,  bulk,  8.60;  bags,  9.60. 

Permanganate .  lb.  .093®. 10 

Prusslate,  yellow .  "  .16®. 16 

Red .  “  .38®. 38 

Sulphate . .  100  lb.  2.183(32.213 

PYRITE— 

Domestic,  non-arsenical,  furnace 

size,  f.o.b.  mines . per  unit  ll®113c. 

Domestic,  non-arseulcal,  flues,  per 

unit,  f.o.b.  mines .  10®103c. 

Imported  non-arsenlcal,  furnace 

size,  iier  unit . 12l®.13 

Imported,  arsenical,  furnace  size, 

per  unit . 12®.123 

Imported  flues,  arsenical,  (ler  unit.  .083®.09 

"  "  non-arsenlcal,  per 

unit .  103®llc. 


Pyrlte  prices  aie  i>er  unit  of  sulphur.  An  al¬ 
lowance  of  ‘26c.  {ler  ton  Is  made  when  delivered  In 
lump  form. 


SALT— N.  Y.  com.  fine  280  lb.  bbl.  .72®1.18 
N.  Y.  agricultural. . sh.  ton.  3.80®4.60 


SALTPETER— Crude  . 

.100  lb. 

4.60®6.00 

Reflned,  crystals . 

.  .  .  ** 

6.25®5.76 

SILICA— 

Cround  quartz,  ord’ry _ 

Ig.  ton 

13.00®16.00 

Sllex . 

.  .  .  ** 

13.00®40.00 

Lump  (Juartz . 

.  .  .  •* 

6.00®6.00 

Class  sand . 

.  .  . 

2.76 

SILVER— Nitrate,  crystals 

....  oz. 

.39®.  41 

SODIUM— 

Acetate . 

lb. 

.04 ‘4®. 04% 

“Alkali,”  iier  100  lb..  68/48 . 

.80®. 87% 

Bicarb,  soda,  per  100  lb  . 

1.20®1.60c. 

Soda,  caustic,  iier  100  lb. 

,76/60... 

1.76®1.86 

“  "  jiowdered . . 

.02V®.083 

Salt  cake,  tier  100  lb . 

..55®.7() 

Soda,  mom-hydrate,  per  lb . 

1.4®1.76c. 

Bichromate . 

Bromide . 

Chlorate,  com’l . 

Cyanide  (‘‘100%  KCN”) 

....  lb. 

.07%®.073 
.16®. 17 
.09®.  093 

Carloads  (30,000  lb.). . . . 

. . .  *• 

18c. 

.5-tou  lots . 

.  . 

183c. 

Loss  than  6  tons . 

...  ** 

19c. 

Hyposulphite,  Am . 

_ 

1.36  up 

Cerman . 

. .  *• 

1.60®1.70 

Phosphate . 

100  lb. 

2.10®2.30 

Prusslate . 

.  .  *• 

.091®. (9' 

Sal  soda,  f.o.b.  N.  Y  .... 

.100  lb. 

.66®.  70 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y _ 

...  •* 

.80®!.  00 

Silicate,  com’l . 

.100  lb. 

.80®  1.16 

Sulphate,com’l,(Glau  ber’s  salt)  100  Ib.  .  60®  .76 

"  "  calcined . 

.65®. 86 

STRONTIUM— Nitrate .... 

...  lb. 

.08®.  083 

SULPHUR— 

Louislana(prlme)to  New  York.Boston 

or  Portland . 

To  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore _ ' 

'•  22.00 

Roll . 

100  lb. 

1.86(32.16 

Flour . 

«•  «< 

2.00(32 .40 

Flowers,  sublimed . 

•*  •' 

2.20(32.60 

TERRA  ALBA— French  &  Eng.  100  lb.  .76®1.00 


TALC— Domestic . sh.  ton.  16.no®26.00 

French .  ••  16.(X)®26.00 

Italian,  best .  36.00®40.00 

TIN— Bl-chlorlde,  60% .  lb.  .09 

Crystals .  ••  .193  up 

Oxide,  lb .  .37(3.39 

URANIUM— Oxide .  •  3.60 

ZINC- 

Chlorlde  solution,  com’l  20®  ••  .023 

Chloride,  granular .  ••  .043(3.06 

Dust .  ••  .0.55®. 06 

Sulphate .  ••  2.15  up 


Note — These  quotations  are  for  ordinary 
wholesale  lots  In  New  York  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified,  and  are  generally  subject  to 
the  usual  trade  discounts.  In  the  cases  of 
some  of  the  important  minerals,  such  as  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  pyrites,  and  sulphur,  in  which 
there  are  well  established  markets,  the  quota¬ 
tions  fully  represent  the  latter.  But  In  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  minor  mineral  products, 
the  quotations  represent  what  dealers  ask 
of  consumers  and  not  whht  producers  can 
realize  in  selling  their  outputs  as  matters  of 
private  contract. 


March  7,  i9o8. 
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Metal  and  Mining  Companies  U.  S 


Coal,  Iron  and  Other  Induetrials-United  States. 


ilSkillexlcan.  g.  lAraa . .  •“  ^’wor  26  JaS.’  1^*  -76  | _ _ 

tlfBUunlterg:*:Ul’l^f---‘  leJCtelK  IW  66.S'6Srtb.  1908  '.w  Ula.Oon..C.&I..pf.  Ma 

iialgamated.c..  Mont....  iw  ®  jan.  1908  2.00  j  Allla-ChalmerB.  pl  •  •  ^  S 

. U;::::  l»«-25  *mooo  A.i^  -S 


Uiviuouaa. 

T~;  Latest. 


Name  ol  Company  and 
Location. 


Alaska  Mexican,  g.  lAPka . . . 

^askaTreadwell.g.  A1  ka . . . 

AlaskaUnlted  g...  Alka  .. 


S.OOO.OUOi  -iUU.UUU  iO  o,  _ _ _ 

1,000.000!  180.200  6  IW  'w  '  Ala  Con..  C.  &  I..  pL^AlaTT.  $2.600.( 

S;»  K  !SS  S  IS 

30.000.000  300.0W  100  ^.m^Dec.  1^  .60  tM^la^Oll . Cal....  21.000. 

SSi.2^fl  ''^1«ilipr’\^  :“6  K: 


Tnaconaa.c .  Mont  ...  6  182  361  Apr.  1906  .06  j  oambrla  Steel . ra.... 

^“ona.  c . Art* .  o’IJS’qoo  ’nio’MO  ‘  26  ^.000  Feb.  1906  .W  j  oarlbou  Oil. .  . . Sfi ' '  ’ '  i  .  Bi’ W  100  2.152,6001 Jan.  i^|  i.w 

Mantle,  c . Midi....  2,^,^  IW.^  1364.648  Oct.  1907  .04  central  0.  &  0..  com.  .'Mo . .  •  •  I  6.1M,W  .g’-go  loo  1,335,940  Jan.  1908  1.2* 

n.“nntte.  K.  8....lMont....  ^’Soo'o  10  ^’615,000  Oct.  1907  .M  central O.  &  C.,  pf.  ..  Mo^..  l.^>^  26  182,600  May  1W4  .M 

6  kooo  sept.  1906  .W  central  Oil..., . jW-Va.  1.^.^,  ^  68,600  June  1906  .01 

26  49  2^.000  Feb.  1908  3.W  Claremont  Oil.  ...••  ■•Ml.. . .  *^’244  100  279,962  Oct.  1907  IW 

?‘mo’ooo  loo’ooo  10  2;^, 400  Apr,  1907  .10  Col.  &  Hock. && I,pl.]Ohlo  . .  7,mW  w  000  IW  360.000  July  1^  1-00 

VXm’tSo'  ^’000  10  9.936,000  Feb.  1908  .M  Consolidated  Coal .  ..jUl.....  6.0^*^  tMMO  lOO  9,621,660  Jan.  1^  3.W 

,^XS’rSo!,  16  2  46O,0OO  Dec.  1907  .16  consolidation  Coal. ..  Md .  ..  lO.m^^  ^000  100  2,126.000  June  1907  l.W 

10  9»«  OOolDec.  1907  l.W  Crucible  Steel,  pt  .  .  ■  ^’qoo  lOO  787,600  Jan.  1^  3.W 

M  25  m.S60.000  Dec.  m  10.W  Emplre_S,  A  I..  pl  •  ■  ■  ■  N .  J^ . .  I  6.m^  Jo,  2.100.000  Jan.  im  2.W 


.  y  •  •  260,000;  260,000  1 

Bald  Butte,  g.  8... .  Mon  lOO.OOOli.OoO.oOO  O.IO 

eg  Utah.!’...  2,000.000  226.000  6 

Bingham  & N.^.c^g  3.760.000  160,000  26 

uA  fcCh^m  g  Utah 1.000.0001  100.000  10 

BuUjBeck.fcCha  .g  3  000,000  3OO.OO0I  10 

2"«^®LS.Htlonc8  Mom..  .  lo’.OOO.OOOll.OOO.OOOl  16 
Butte  AH,on^  Arlz  . ....  2  600.0001  200.000  10 

Mich  ....  2.600.000  100.000  2J 

a  8  OohT....  6  600.000  820.000  I 

Continental,  a.  l  ...  “O..*  mroogoO'  383  781  100  6 

g  K.::::  1:K!i.&  \ 

S5^lXe  g’l  iV.Utah .  300.000;  300.000  1  ^ 

i  .Utah .  3.6OO.OOOI  180.000  r 

S*'? .2?,^’  g  8  . .  Ida .  400.000^  67.180 

’  *  .  Colo .  1.260.000 1,260.0001 

Jack  FoV '. . .  ^10 .  3.000.000  3,000.000 

S^^ui  1  .....  Mo .  10,000.000  69,0M  P 

5{5,-2!^ong  ..Colo .  3,000,000  2.600,000 

S^P^o.T:: .  . : . . .  Oolo .  2.600,000,2.460.0W 


1  Shares.  Dividends.  _ 

Author.  - - - - - Tr.*-* 

Ized  Total  to  _ 

,  Capital.  lissued  .Val.!  Date. 

«o  wm  nooi  24  638  Iw  $006,266  May  1906  $1.75 

I 

WW  M  2.367.600  sept.  IWj  1.* 

ol’^’nnnaiSoOOO  1  630,000  Aug.  19W|  .01* 

21,000*000.3l»vW*^^  QOO  000  Nov*  19061  •76 

.  15,000, OW;  gg  g  337’500  Feb.  lOOsl  .76 

■  “  66:^  July  1906  .« 

■  61MOOO  6l’.W  100  2,152,^  Jan.  iH  ^.W 

I  iWmSii  18  760  100  1,335,940  Jan.  1908  l.» 

•  S’OOO  26  182.600  May  1904  .M 

■  ^’Sft’nnn  46o’000  1  68,600  June  1906  .01 

600.000  460,^  1  Wofiinct.  1907  1  60 


B:^:000;  182,^  100 
1,600,000  13.999  IM , 
1,600,0001  16,000  100 , 
2,000,000  20,000  100 


lOO.OOo'jan.  1908  2.00 
106  406  July  1906  .M 
041,537  Mar.  1908  1.00 
990,178  Jan.  1908;  1.60 
188,000  July  1904  8,00 
880.000  July  1906  .W 
927,060  Dec.  1906  1.00 
330,000  Aug.  19061  6.00 
938,000  Feb.  1908  2.60 
39.600  May  1905  .18 


Ml  ^  till  siiilii 

'§1114  iSiHs  ISS^iT 

1  IOM’iwI  June  1906  .01  Nafl  Steel  &  Wlre.pl.  N.Y. ..  6,^.^  ^-7™!™'  360,000  May  1907  .40 

S3  Si  »S >.»•-*•«  -  3  r;33,.,KK;K!;S 

lO.OOO.OW  120.0W  100  3,4»1,  ^  QJ  p-ctflo  Coast  Borax..  Cal —  2,000,0W  19,^  iw  395  320  May  190*  .1* 

mm  siisii 

‘I'MI  ilsiS:  S I  kSSSIs  tg  is':  .a3=;  i|| 

^1  Mi  iiSlii 


BlPaso,  g . 

Fed.  Sm., 

Federal  8m.,  pi — 

Findley,  g.. . Colo 


Hndley.gy . co‘^c..i...  ^  i  ro5;^|Jan.  m8  . 

TraS-Mtekig^  ^tew  'WlW  l.Ml3uly  1^19 

Oemlnl-Keystone..  Utah .  6.^  lou  1.4OT.604  May  1^ 

SSl^flddC^gV.:;' AadaV.,  60;m^6W.0W  10  7.9W.^|SeT  1^ 

Grand  CentraJ.  g.y  Utah .  ,  ^’wol  loo’ow  10  496.000  Apr.lW 

Gwln  Mine. . .  a  qr  1  450  000  Feb.  19i)o  i  i*ocaaomi»'^vjA.,v.-i4ti|^  .  i  004  169  lOO 

11  111  i  M  ii 

iron  SUver . Mi® .  ^’ooo  W  ’m070  Jan.  IW  .W  Tenn.  C.  &  I..com...Tenn..j  22,^.Wj  226,^  890.040 Nov.  1W7  2.W 

SI :fe.xa  \  f  Si-p-vi.fei&  !  SS  SlSiiSS?."  B ’•fS 

Llghtner,?.....  ....  ml .  7“-^!  1  42.760  Aug.  1W7  .OTJ  U.  8.  Steel  Corp.,pf..lU.  8  ..  3W,mi  3.^  ^2.900,869  Jan.  IW  2.W 

'-“ssrp?;  S  I,  IS 

Mary  McKinney,  g.  Colo. .  l.W.W!!.^.^  J  1^7  wj  Westmoreland  Coal ..  Pa .  3.00U.uoo  ^ - - 

iffckv  Dav  2t  b.  1«  •  •  •  Utftli 800»0iw,  ^  ArtA  nno  .Tulv  1907  6.00  ,  ■ 

-  ‘I'SlI  o..... 


491.iou  -'Ai  new  xviT^A  * 

326,000  Aug.  1906  .01  pacific  Coast  Borax ..  Cal  — 

105,000  Jan.  1908  .10  peerless  Oil . 

jinnenLlan.  1908  .05  PAnna.  Salt . 'Fa . 


^e7^rHmrs.g...  Nevada.,  l.^.g  M  1  »F«- 


Canada.  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 


re;houseM:A8.c.Utan....  6.W.g  W.W  lo  Jan:  W 

Old  Dominion,  c....  Arlz .  162  000  26  202,600  Aug.  IW  1.^ 

.!oolL^  a.a.»  1 


Name  ol  Company  and 
Location. 


K;:::  “SIS-K  :i 

IT^AS: . «vjd...  ..mo™  mojo  »  !.»• 

SiSS'-K  .1  ■:!S.:SSSIS:®:::SS::: 


Nevada.. 
Mich  . . . . 
Mont . . . . 

leal . 


5.000,0001  162.0001  26  .06  _ 1 

»  ‘Sssnss  «;.«»  „•;«»“  s,  7 

2,600.000;  96,160  26  7.0W.W  ^ly  ^5  Batopilas . VV '  ’  a  '  n  ’  s’ooo’ooo'  603,000  6  201,wMpt.  1^ 

2.300.0001  229.860  ,10  6,^.^  8ep  •  IW  j  BrlUah  Columbia,  c  ;B.  C^  JmII  M 

760,000!  160,000  6 

1,000,000,1,000,000  1 


i  Shares,  i  DlYldends. 
j  ' Total  to  _ 

I  capital,  llssued.  jval.|To^^^  -^"^t. 

"Tiio^wi—iiwrw  iW^OM  Jan.  iw  $1.71 


renooyiv»AA*«»  ©•••  . 

Pitts.  L.  &  Z..1.Z....  Mo . 

Portland,  g . 9,  "ho’ 

Ouartette,  g.  s. . . . .  •  Nevada. 
Quincy,  c .  Mich  . . . 

Bocco  Homeet’k,l.s.  Nevada. 
Sacramento,  g,  <l>  •  • '  Otaa. . . 

Bt.  Joseph,  I . •  •  •  •  • 

silver  Hill,  g.  8  •  Nevada. 
Sliver  King,  g.  s.  1 1 'Hlah. . . . 
Silver  King  Co’t’n.tlUtah  ... 


201,200  Sep7- 1907  .W 
162,000  Jan.  1908  .W 
600.000  Apr.  IW  .M 
20  000  July  1907  .W 


Shannon.c...... ...  Vrtz .  1  Son’ooo  1  450.000  Sept.  1907  :  ^^nJc^.  Copper.. Mex... 

Snowstorm,  s.  1 .  Ida .  l.W.W  l.W.^  6,192,641  Dec.  1907  .10  O^ne  . .  Mex . . . 

Standard  Con.,  g.  s .  Cal  . ....  2,W.W  mW  10  ggg  gge  Apr.  1906  .12*  ,  2p?|nc^d.8Uv’r.ptd  Mex. . 

Stratton-sindepend  Colo. .  6.W.W1.W.W  ®  *  359  500  Mar.  1907  .M  ,  Gr^nttow^ . f 


“'33' Si  Sip 
i'i33'33To2Si:H3 

Ssssffis,  saKii;! 

3,000,000  349,0W  6  '  74,W  19081  2.60 


T^ma^k/c .  Mich  ! . . .  i.eoo’.ooo  60.000 

Tennessee,  c .  Tenn....  6,W.W| 

Tomboy,  g.  8 . Oolo .  1,750,000  300,01)0 

T^pah  ol  Nev. ...  Nevada..  i.ooo.OOO l.OOO.W 

Tononah  Belmont..  Nevada..  2,000,0001,295,007 

Tonopah  Ext’nslon, Nevada..  I.OOO.OOO  9M,j^ 

Tonopab  Midway. .  Nevada. .  I.OOO.OOO  1.000, W 

Uncle  Sam,  g.8.1....  Utah .  MIO.W  W.wl 

United  States,  com.  Utah  ....  37.600.W  350,933 
United  States,  pId.*;Utah  ....  37.600,W 
United  Cop.  com . .  .  Mont ....  76,000,W  4W,W 

United  c  nl .  Mont ....  5,000,000  60,00( 

United’  z.  1.!  pi  . .  • '  Mo.-Kan.  600,000  19.65< 

United ’yerde,  c.;^..  Artz .  3,099'9“  3W,0« 


sli  imm  Sill ‘Siii 

1  non  000  928  4331  1  t  278,6301  Apr*  IW  MexlcEii  Coal  &  CokeMox...  rt*cfif\*nnn  240  000  10  660,000, Mar.  ■ 

V?2^’XlOOo'w  1  300,000  Jan.  mi  -W  “|”‘=con.  M.  &  8.  Co.  Mex. ..  jogipeb.  IW  -M 

1  lesooo  oct.  im-  .03  ,Mex.Lon.  .  1  2,^.^2.W.W  7  ^  667  000  Feb.  1908  .1 


Sfiwo  fa..  » '  Jg.™  SKi  iff  mpu.iM.  . . '>"'c  ■ 

’saa  aa  a ;  s®  “« is;  a '  s‘’S'8f”c»i,"com;  S:  t. 

■222’mO  19’6M  M  1  303.006  Oct.  1W7 1  .30  ,  N.  8.  Hi.  «  ^  g 

3.000:000  300:000  10  19.710.^  Jan  IWi  ,  pen^^*  . .Mex 


np.K  o /p<ah  Rn’gsllUtah .  1.000.000  100,000  10  i  _  29  gg  RecO,  g.  8.1  . .  • 


W.OOO  39:|^  1“'  ^'S^^-SVan  .08  i  FlatanlUo . . 

1,000.000  100,000  10  -lan.  g  aj . 

1.600.000  300.000  ®  i  ^•^•222  Mar  IW  .04  Silver  Queen.  8.. 

260.000  260,000  1  i  177. W  Mar.  iw  glocan  Star...^. 

7.300.0001.600,000  1  ,  l.^^ttct.'  1907  7.60  Tezultlan  Coppe 


. . .  Mex ... 
...  Mex... 
...  B.  C... 
_ Ont.... 


5,000,0005,000,000  1  iw.jAA/  . 

3.000,000  600.000  6  780,0W  Jan. 

3,000,000  mow  26  716,W  Feb.  IWl 

■11*11 


1,000,000  968,000 
1,600,0001,600,0(0 
600,000  600,000 


327.0e2;Apr.  IW  .W 
120,000  Jan.  19071  .08 
676,OOOiDec.  1904!  .M 
Oct.  1907  2.00 
21,360  Jan.  1906!  .48 
gO.OOOiMar.  1907|  .M 
136.860  Dec.  19041  .24 


»  Sai-sSiE  i  1 

;S5rr'’.f:.:::;::  K.;::;  iaa.aa  ^  Ss  -a! 

,aaaa  4, 


snow  Aster,  g . Cal . |  I.OOO.OOO  . _ ^ 

_ _ _  mt  AtaoKn  WAVS  divided.  tAmalgamaisg; 

-Prevloua  to  consolidation  ii.4ao.xou  wc - - - 
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THE  MINING  INDEX. 

The  editors  of  this  paper  read  all  the  important  publications  of  the  world  that  relate  to  mining  and  the  treatment  of  min- 
''erals.  This  index  is  published  as  a  reference  for  all  interested  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  readers  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  to  miss  any  important  article  published  anywhere. 

We  will  undertake  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any  article  (if  in  print)  in  the  original  language,  for  the  price  quoted.  Where 
no  price  is  quoted  the  cost  is  unknown.  These  papers  are  not  kept  in  stock,  but  must  be  ordered  from  the  publisher ;  hence 
there  will  be  some  delay  for  foreign  papers. 

No  accounts  can  be  opened  for  these  small  amounts,  but  remittance  must  be  sent  with  order.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  making  small  but  frequent  remittances,  coupons  are  furnished  at  the  following  prices:  20  cents  each,  six  for  $1.00, 
thirty-three  for  $5.00  and  one  hundred  for  $15.00.  This  arrangement  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  foreign  readers  and 
men  in  distant  mining  camps.  Where  remittances  are  made  in  even  dollars  we  will  return  the  excess  over  an  order  in 
coupons  upon  request. 


ALUMINUM 

5473—  ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY  in  .America 
E.  Blough.  (Metal  Ind.,  Jan..  1908;  i  p.)  The 
history  of  this  industry  is  briefly  reviewed.  20c. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

5474 —  furnace — Test  of  a  Low-Voltage  Al¬ 
ternator  for  Calcium  Carbide  Furnaces  (Elec. 
Rev.,  Lond.,  Jan.  17.  1908;  li  pp.)  This 
gives  the  results  of  a  test  on  an  430-kw.  altera- 
tor.  install^  for  making  calcium  carbide  in  Ire¬ 
land.  and  discusses  these  results.  40c. 

CALCIUM  CYAMAMIDE 

5475 —  MANUFACTURE  of  Calcium  Cyana- 
mide — The  Beginnings  of  a  New  Electrical 
Industry.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw.  (Electrician 
Jan.  24.  1908;  3  pp.)  The  methods  of  making 
this  new  rival  of  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium 
sulphate  are  described  very  fully,  especially  the 
original  Frank  and  Caro  process  for  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen  and  its  later  modifications.  Spme 
i^ormatidh  regarding  the  cost  of  calcium 
cyanamide  and  practical  hints  on  its  use  are  also 
liven.  40c. 

CEMENT 

5476—  PORTLAND  CEMENT— The  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Commercial  Portland  Cement.  R.  K. 
Meade.  (Min.  Science,  Jan.  23.  1908;  24  pp.) 
The  rotary  kilns  now  in  general  use  for  roasting 
are  described  together  with  tlie  general  methpds 
of  roasting,  the  fuel  used,  the  method  of  cooling 
the  clinker  and  of  grinding  it;  also  the  method  of 
packing  cement  for  the  market.  20c. 

5477_POUfLAND  CEMENT  MILL— The 
New  Mill  of  the  Union  Portland  Cement  Co. 
(Eng.  Rec.,  Feb.  1,  1908;  3  pp.)  The  equipment 
of  this  new  cement  plant  recently  installed  at 
Devil’s  Slide  in  northeastern  Utah  is  describedlin 
detail.  20c.  M 

5478—  PORTLAND  CEMENT  PLANT-The 
Transportation  Problem  in  the.  C.  J.  Tomlin¬ 
son.  (Eng.  News,  Feb.  13,  1908;  1  p.)  The 
subject  of  conveying  material  about  such  plants 
is  discussed  in  detail  and  the  work  to  which  chain 
elevators,  chain  belt  and  screw  conveyors  are 
each  adapted  is  especially  considered.^  20c. 

CLAYS 

5479 —  ENAMELED  BRICK — The  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Enameled  Brick.  E.  Hardy.  (Clay 
Rec.,  Jan.  30,  1908;  2  pp.)  The  early  history 
of  this  industry,  which  even  at  present  is  charac¬ 
terize  by  much  secrecy,  is  outlined  and  then  the 
different  methods  of  manufacture  are  discussed 
In  a  general  way.  20c. 

COAL  AND  COKE 

5480—  ACCIDENTS— The  Wa.ste  of  Life  in 
American  Coal  Mining.  Clarence  Hall,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  O.  Snelling.  (Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1908;  14  pp.) 
Statistics  regarding  accidents  in  American  and 
foreign  countries  are  given,  the  cause  of  such 
accidents  and  the  means  of  preventing  them 
are  discussed  and  the  laws  regulating  coal 
mining  in  foreign  countries  are  reviewed.  40c.iha 

5481 —  ALBERTA — Moose  Mountain  District, 
Southern  Alberta.  D.  D.  Cairnes.  (Geol.  Survey 
of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Can..  1907  ;  62  pp.)  The 
geology  of  this,  as  yet  but  little  developed,  coal¬ 
field  is  described  in  detail  and  the  amount  of 
development  outlined. 

5482 —  AUSTRALIA — The  Brown  Coal  De¬ 
posits  of  Victoria. — I.  R.  A.  F,  Murray.  (Aust. 
Min.  Standard,  Jan.  8,  1908;  1  p.)  The  different 
lignite  deposits  occurring  in  this  State  ofi  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  described. 

5483—  BRIQUETTING  of  Fuels  In  British 
Columbia.  G.  J.  Masnek.  (Can.  Min.  Joiirn., 
Jan.  IS,  1908;  24  pp.)  The  equipment  of  the 
double-unit  plant  for  briquetting  fine  anthracite 
coal  at  the  mine  of  the  Pacific  Coal  Company 
at  Bankhead,  Alberta,  is  described.  In  the  first 
instalment  the  method  of  crushing  and  screening 
the  ore  is  outlined  and  the  construction  of  the 
mixers  described.  Pitch  is  the  binder  used. 


5484 — CANADA — The  Mining  Operations  of 
the  Dominion  Coal  Company.  F.  W.  Gray. 
(Can.  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  15,  1908;  3  pp.)  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  Sydney  coalfield 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  treated  in  this  instalment; 
the  different  districts  of  this  coalfield  are  men¬ 
tioned  and  the  important  coal  seams  are  des¬ 
cribed.  20c. 

5485  — COAL  BRIQUETS  — Die  Brikettier- 
ung  der  Steinkoblen.  F.  Bock.  (Gluckauf 
Jan.  4,  1908;  6  pp.)  Describes  several  varieties 
of  briquetting  machinery  and  outlines  the  usual 
procedure  for  grinding,  mixing  and  pressing 
briquets  in  Germany.  40c. 

5486 —  COAL  DUST — Ent.saubungs-  und  Staub- 

sammelanlageii  in  Kohlenwischen.  P.  SchOn- 
deling.  (Bergbau,  Jan.  9,  1908;  1  p.)  Describes 
a  system  of  collecting  and  purifying  the  dust¬ 
laden  air  at  the  Mansfeld-Langendreer  coal 
washery.  20c.  |i~lk.  .  .. 

5487—  COAL  MINING— Method  of  Working 
Contiguous  Coal  Seams.  John  MaeVie.  (Min. 
Eng.,  Feb.,  1908;  14  pp,)  The  methods  used  for 
working  such  deposits  at  No.  8  Pit,  Holytown 
colliery,  Lanarkshire,  England,  are  described. 
20c. 

5488—  COAL  MINING  by  the  Bord-and- 
Pillar  System.  G.  R.  Dixon.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  22,  1908;  4  pp.)  The  methods 
used  in  Northumberland,  England,  to  prevent 
crushing  and  creep,  and  of  robbing  the  pillars 
are  described;  also  the  haulage  system  used.  20c. 

5489 —  COAL  MINING  in  Northumberland, 
England.  George  Raylton  Dixon.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  3}  pp.)  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  cleavage  is  discussed;  then  the  “pillar 
and  bord"  method,  the  more  common  method  in 
the  district,  and  the  long-wall  method  are 
de.scribed  and  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of 
roof  and  of  the  cleat  upon  these  methods  and 
the  effect  of  the  rapidity,  with  which  the  face 
is  advanced,  is  considerea.  20c. 

5490 —  COKE-OVEN — The  Armstrong  By- 
Product  Coke  Oven.  (Coll.  Guardian,  Jan.  17, 
1908;  1  p.)  The  construction  and  advantages 
of  this  type  of  vertical,  cylindrical  coke  ovens 
is  discuss^.  40c. 

5491 —  COKE  OVEN — The  Present  Status 
of  the  By-Product  Coke  Oven  in  the  United 
States.  C.  G.  Atwater.  (Mines  and  Minerals, 
Feb.,  1908;  24  pp.)  This  briefly  reviews  the 
extent  to  which  by-product  coke  ovens  are 
used  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  of 
the  various  by-products  produced;  the  location, 
number  of  ovens  and  use  made  of  the  coke  and 
the  surplus  gas  are  given  for  the  different  plants, 
using  the  United  Otto,  the  Semet-Solvay,  the 
Rothberg  and  the  Koppers  systems.  20c. 

5492 —  EXPLOSION — Rapports  Administra¬ 
tes  sur  I’Accldent  de  Courri^res.  (Bull.,  Soc. 
de  rindustrie  Min4rale,  T.  VII,  6  livr.,  1907 
47  pp.)  The  official  discussion  of  the  cause 
of  the  Courriires  explosion. 

5493—  EXPLOSION— Yolande  Mine  Disas¬ 
ter.  (Mines  and  Minerals,  Feb.,  1908;  1  p.)  The 
report  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  and  the  assis¬ 
tant  mine  inspectors  to  the  Governorlof  Alabama 
upon  this  explosion  is  given  in  full.  20c. 

5494 —  EXPLOSIONS — Coal  Mine  Explosions, 
Their  Cause  and  Prevention,  L.  Brett.  (Mines 
and  Minerals,  Feb.,  1908;  24  pp.)  The  causes 
of  coal  mine  explomons  and  the  different  ways 
of  preventing  them  are  discussed,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  Kansas 
mines.  20c. 

5495 —  EXPLOSIONS — Equipment  for  the 
Prevention  of  Mine  Explosions.  W.  8.  Mayers. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  22,  1908;  14  pp.) 
Suggests  that  the  velocity  of  airjt  currents  in 
dusty  mines  should  be  limited  and  discusses  the 
absorption  of  moisture  by  the  circulating  air 
and  methods  of  reducing  this ;  also  methods  of 
laying  the  djist  in  coal  mines.  20c. 

5496 —  EXPLOSIONS — Results  of  Inquiries 
into  Recent  Mine  Disasters.  Floyd  W.  Parsons. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1, 1908;  4jj'pp.)  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  of  the  causes  oftexplosionjin^coal  mines. 


reviews  the  testimony  given  before  tbe  coron¬ 
er’s  jury  regarding  the  cau.se  of  tbe  Monongah 
explosion  and  states  the  writer’s  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  this  disaster.  20c. 

5497—  GERMAN  COAL  MINE— Die  Anlagen 
des  Steinkoliienbergwerks  de  Wendei  in  Her- 
riiigen  bei  Hamm  i.  W.,  A.  Hochstrate.  (Gliick- 
auf,  Jan.  10,  18  and  25,  1908;  244  PP.)  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  German  coal  mine,  having  particular 
reference  to  the  elaborate  electric  power  plant. 
Sl.OO. 

5498 —  GERMANY — Die  Ausbildung  des  Leit- 
flOzes  Mausegatt  in  der  Wittener  liauptmulde. 
Ottermann.  (Gluckauf,  Jan.  18,  1908;  54  pp.) 
Describes  the  variations  observed  in  the  structure 
and  quality  of  this  coal  seam,  and  discusses  the 
effect  of  these  variations  on  the  utility  of  the 
coal  for  coking  and  other  purposes.  40c, 

5499 —  HOISTING — Bericht  iiber  eine  Stud- 
ienreise  nach  Belgieii,  Nord-Frankrelch  und 
England.  C.  Kleinschmidt.  (Gliickauf,  Feb. 
1,  1908;  64  pp.)  Illustrates,  with  con.siderable 
detail,  the  equipment  at  the  shaft  bottoms  of 
a  number  of  European  coal  mines  for  loading 
and  unloading  cars  from  the  hoisting  cage.  40c. 

5600 — HOISTING — Electrical  Winding  Plant 
at  the  Axwell  Park  Colliery.  (Coll.  Guardian, 
Feb.  7,  1908;  14  pp.)  The  electneal  hoist,  which 
uses  the  llgner  system,  installed  at  this  colliery 
at  Durham,  England,  is  described.  The  regula¬ 
tion  of  speed  is  effected  by  a  regulator  which 
automatically  adjusts  the  re.sistance  in  the 
rotor  circuit.  40c. 

5501— HOISTING  ENGINE— 3000-Hor.sc- 

power  Winding  Engine.  (Engineering,  Jan.  17 
1908;  38  pp.)  The  design  of  this  large  hoisting 
engine,  installed  at  the  Nine-Mile  Point  Colliery, 
South  Wales,  is  described  in  detail.  The  de.sign 
of  the  drop-valve  reversing  gear  is  interesting. 
40c. 

.5502 — LIGNITE  of  Missi.ssippi.  C.  S.  Brown 
(Mi.ss.  State  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  No.  3,  1907;  71  pp.) 
The  geology  of  this  lignite  area  is  outlined  and 
the  occurrences  of  lignite  in  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  are  briefly  described.  Analyses  of  Mississippi 
lignite  are  given  and  discussed  and  a  chapter 
is  added  giving  the  general  methods  of  utilizing 
lignites. 

5503—  LOW-GRADE  FUEL— A  Recent  Plant 
for  the  Utilization  of  Small  Coal.  E.  M.  Hann. 
(Iron  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  17,  1908;  34  pp.) 
The  construction  of  the  washery,  the  Koppers 
regenerative  by-product  coke  ovens,  the  Wilton 
process  of  ammonia  sulphate  manufacture, 
as  used  at  the  Bargoed  collieries,  Wales,  are 
described  and  their  efficiency  discu.s.sed.  40c. 

5504—  LOW-GRADE  FUELS,  The  Rational 
Utilization  of.  F.  E.  Junge.  (Proc.  A.  S.  M.  E., 
Feb.,  1908;  244  PP.)  The  original  paper  by  F.  E. 
Junge  is  discussed  at  great  length. 

5505 —  MINE  FILLING — Kombinierter  Lehm- 
spulund  Bergehandversatz  auf  Zeche  Katharina 
der  Essener  Steinkohlenwerke.  O.  Dohbelstein. 
(Gluckauf,  Feb.  1,  1908;  7  pp.)  Gives  valu¬ 
able  details  as  to  construction  and  operation, 
with  costs,  of  a  system  for  filling  coal  mine  work¬ 
ings  with  waste,  by  water  transport.  40c. 

5506—  MONONGAH  EXPLOSION— .(Mines 
and  Minerals,  Feb.,  1908;  4  pp.)  The  reports 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  mine  inspectors, 
and  of  the  mining  engineers  of  the  Fairmont  Coal 
Company,  as  well  as  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
jury,  are  given  in  full.  An  editorial  in  the  same 
issue  reviews  the  different  opinions.  20c. 

5507—  MONONGAH  EXPLOSION  —  Report 
on  the  Monongah  Mine  Explosion.  George  Har¬ 
rison.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908;  14 
pp.)  The  author,  who  is  chief  inspector  of  mines 
of  Ohio,  describes  the  condition  of  the  mine 
as  he  found  it  and  gives  his  opinion  regarding 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  explosion.  20c. 

5608 — PEAT — The  Carbonizing  of  Peat.  Hil- 
ding  Bergstrom.  (Jernkontorets  Annaler,  Jan., 
1908;  8  pp.)  Gives  results  of  laboratory  tests 
for  carbonizing  sphagnum  and  other  peats. 
Comparative  analysis  of  gas  and  coal  obtained. 

5509  —  RESCUE  APPARATUS  —  Breathing 
Apparatus  for  Use  in  Mines.  Leonard  Hill. 
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(Kngineering,  Jan.  17,  190H;  pp.)  The  effect 
of  breathing  different  percentages  of  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide,  carixni  inonoxi(ie  and  other 
ga.ses,  found  in  coal  tnines,  is  stated  and  then  the 
Fleuss-Hiebe  (ionnan  l)reatliing  apnaratus  is 
described  and  its  advantages  discussetl.  4()c. 

.'■>510 — HKSCUE  WORK — A  Central  Rescue 
Organization.  (Eng.  "Mag.,  Feb.  1908;  2  pp.) 
This  i.s  a  tran.slation  an<l  al)Stract  of  tlie  original 
arlich;  in  Gluckavf  by  Prof,  titegeniann,  wtiicli 
describes  tlie  equiiirnent  and  training  facilities 
for  re.scue  work  in  tlie  Aachen  coal  district  of 
Pru.s.sia.  40c. 

5511  —  RESCUE  WORK-'»Uas  Rettungswesen 
auf  deni  Sleinkohleiibergwerke  Uaurahiitte 
im  Rergrevier  Nord-Kattowitz.  Backwinkel. 
(Oliickauf,  Jan.  11,  1908;  4  jip.)  Describes  the 
equipment  maintained  at  this  German  colliery 
for  lighting  lires  and  rescuing  workmen  under¬ 
ground.  20c. 

.5512 — SHOT- FI  RING — New  Fuse  for  Increas¬ 
ing  the  Safety  of  Shot-Firing  in  Fiery  Mines. 
(Coll.  Guardian,  Jan.  24,  1908;  i  p.)  Transla¬ 
tion  of  an  article  by  M.  Lheure  in  the  Annnles 
des  Mines  describing  a  method  of  igniting  a 
blast  along  its  whole  length  by  means  of  a  lead 
detonating  tube  charged  with  trl-nitro-toluene. 
20c. 

.5513— SMOKELESS  COMBUSTION— How  to 
Burn  Illinois  Coal  Withoot  Smoke.  L.  P.  Breck- 
enridge.  (Univ.  of  Ill.  Bull.,  Aug.  12,  1907  ;  44 
pp.)  The  chemistry  of  combustion  is  briefly 
treated,  the  causes  of  smoke  production  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  Ringelmann  method  of  estimating 
the  relative  blackness  of  smoke  is  stated.  Then 
the  different  furnaces  adapted  to  burning  Illinois 
coal  without  producing  smoke  are  described. 

5514  —  SMOKELESS  COMBUSTION  —  The 
Burning  of  Coal  without  Smoke  in  Boiler  Plants. 
D.  T.  Randall.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  No.  334, 
1908;  25  pp.)  The  general  prevalence  of  sinokv 
atmosphere  in  the  cities  of  this  country  is  stated, 
and  tne  city  ordinances  for  smoke  prevention 
are  reviewed.  The  causes  of  the  formation  of 
smoke,  the  feasibility  of  smoke  prevention,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  smokeless  combustion,  proper  furnace 
equipment  and  indirect  methods  of  smoke 
abatement  are  discussed  in  detail. 

6515 — SOUTH  AFRICA — Tweefontein  Col¬ 
liery:  The  Plant  Described.  (South  African 
Mines,  Dec.  28,  1907;  1  p.)  After  brief  mention 
of  the  extent  of  the  coal  seam  the  general  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  surface  plant  is  described.  20c. 

5516 —  TIMBERING — Unwalzungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  F'Orderung  in  Bremsbergen  und 
Abbaustrechen  durch  Einfiihrung  von  Schiit- 
telrinnen  auf  Grube  Rheinpreu.ssen  bei  Homberg 
am  Rhein.  A.  Gerke.  (Zeit.  des  Oberschlesischen 
B.  u.  Hiittenm.  Vereins,  Dec.,  1907  ;  6  pp.) 
Describes  systems  of  timbering  and  rock  fillmg 
at  this  German  mine,  and  illustrates  the  use  of 
a  swinging  trough  for  sliding  coal  down  workings 
with  only  a  moderate  inclination. 

5517—  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MINERS— 
Mannschafts-befOrderung  mit  Spirit uslokomoti- 
ven  auf  der  Kbnigin  I.uise-Grube,  Ostfeld,  in  der 
Richtstrecke  gegen  N.  der  340  m-Sohle.  Joerchel. 
(Zeit.  des  Oberschlesischen  B.  u.  Hiittenm. 
Vereins,  Dec.,  1907;  H  PP  )  Describes  the 
locomotive  and  cars  used  in  this  German  mine 
for  carrying  the  miners  to  and  from  their  work. 

6518— UNITED  STATES— Kohle  und  Eisen 
in  Nordamerika.  Baum.  (Gluckauf,  Jan.  4, 
1908;  6  pp.)  A  European  view  of  the  coal 
mining  and  iron  smelting  industries  of  the  United 
States,  giving  statistics  as  to  costs,  wages,  labor, 
efficiencies,  etc.  40c. 

5519— VALUATION  OF  GAS  COALS.  E.  J. 
Sutcliffe.  (Iron  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  31,  1908; 

1  p.)  The  different  methods  in  common  use 
for  calculating  the  valuation  of  gas  coal  are 
described  and  discussed  and  then  the  method 
considered  best  by  the  author  a  modification 
of  the  regular  method  using  Farmer’s  rule,  is 
treated  quite  fully.  40c. 

6520 — VENTILATION — Der  Einfluss  des 
natiirlichen  Wetterstromes  auf  den  raechan- 
ischen  Wirkungsgrad  der  Ventilatoren.)  Kegel. 
(Gluckauf,  Jan.  25,  1908;  6  pp.)  A  mathematical 
exposition  of  the  relation  existing  between 
barometric  pressure  underground  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperatures,  and  the  efficiency  of  ven¬ 
tilating  fans.  40c. 

5521—  WASTE  DISPOSAL  PLANT.  (Mines 
and  Minerals,  F'eb.,  1908;  1  p.)  The  use  of 
an  aerial  tramway  for  removing  tailings  from 
the  washery  of  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coal  Company,  at  Koehler,  N.  M. 
Is  described.  20c. 

COPPER 

5522 —  AFRICA — The  Copper  Mines  at  Ka¬ 
tanga.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908; 
Up  P-)  The  general  conditions  at  the  mines 
in  this  concession,  which  covers  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  Northern 
Rhodesia,  as  outlined  by  Robert  Williams  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  are  described 
20c. 

5523 —  ALASKA — The  Copper  River  Dis¬ 
trict,  Alaska — II.  W.  M.  Brewer.  (Min.  and 
Sci.  Press,  Jan.  18,  1908;  1  p.)  In  this  instal¬ 
ment  the  geology  of  the  district  and  the  ore 
occurrence  are  described.  20c. 

5524—  ARIZONA— Smelting  in  Globe  In  1893. 
L.  S.  Austin.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  8,  1908; 
1  p.)  Describes  the  method  of  smelting  used 


by  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Co.  at  Globe,  Ar-. 
izona  when  producing  blister  copper  from  oxidized 
ore  and  gives  statements  of  costs.  20c. 

5525 —  ASSAY  of  Copper.  (Mines  and  .Miner¬ 
als,  Feb.,  1908;  i  p.)  A  modilied  form  of  the 
cyanide-titration  method  of  determining  copper 
iS  described.  20c. 

5526 —  BRITISH  COLUMBIA — Notes  on  the 
Tyee  Copper  Mine.  Walter  Harvey  Weed. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  21  pp.) 
The  general  characteristics  of  lenticular  bodies 
of  clialcopyrite,  occurring  in  schists,  are  outlined; 
then  the  manner  of  occurrence  at  the  Tyee  mine 
is  de.scribed  in  detail  and  the  genesis  of  the  ore 
discussed,  20c. 

5527 —  CALIFORNIA — Kumfervorkommen  in 
Kalifornien  und  ilire  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung. 
W.  A.  Liebenam.  (Preu.ss.  Zeit.  f.  B.  H.  u.  S., 
Jahrgang  1907,  Band  .55,  4  heft;  33  pp.)  A 
review  of  the  copper  industry  of  California,  and 
a  description  of  the  important  features  of  each 
of  the  copper  districts  in  the  State. 

5528—  CALIFORNIA— The  Copper  Belt  of 
California.  E.  J.  Fowler.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Journ.,  Feb.  8,  1908;  i  p.)  Discusses  various 
statements,  made  by  Herbert  Lang  in  this 


Journ.,  I'eb.  8,  1908;  i  p.)  Discusses  vanous 
statements,  made  by  Herbert  Lang  in  this 
article  on  this  subject  regarding  the  smelting 
installations  at  Campo  Seco  and  Copperopolis. 
20c. 

5529—  CALIFORNIA— The'  Copper  Belt  of 
California.  G.  McM.  Ross,  J.  A.  Read  and  H. 
Lang.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25  and 
Feb.  22,  1908;  2  pp.)  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Ross 
discuss  the  statements  of  Herbert  Lang  regard¬ 
ing  the  persistency  of  the  orebodies  at  depth. 
Mr.  Lang  answers  the  Icriticism  made  by  G. 
Me.  M.  Ross.  20c. 

5530—  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION— The  Fu¬ 
ture  of  Copper  and  the  Scarcity  of  Gold.  J.  J. 
Cushing.  (Min.  Sci.,  Feb.  6,  1908;  2  pp.)  'The 
article  contains  some  statistics  regarding  the 
production  of  copper  and  discusses  the  future 
of  copper.  The  under-production  of  gold  and 
the  over-production  of  copper  are  considered 
responsible  for  the  present  low  demand  for 
copper.  20c. 

5531 —  ITALY — Das  Kupfererzvorkommen  zu 
Riparbella  (Ceclna)  in  der  Toscana.  R.  Delkes- 
kamp.  (Zeit.  f.  prak.  Geol.,  Dec.,  1907;  44  pp.) 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  geology,  the  petrog¬ 
raphy  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  ore- 
bodies  at  this  Italian  locality.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  To  be  continued.  40c. 

5532 —  LAKE  SUPERIOR — Mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Copper  Region.  D.  E.  Woodbridge. 
(Min.  Sci.,  Dec.  12,  1908;  2  pp.)  The  geological 
conditions  in  this  region  are  reviewed  and  then 
some  features  of  the  ore  occurrence  are  described. 
Recent  advances  in  engineering  practice  in  this 
region  are  outlined.  20c. 

.5533— LEACHING  AND  PRECIPIT.ATING 
COPPER.  P.  Barker.  (Mines  and  Min.,  Jan. 
24,  1908;  3  pp.)  The  subject  is  discussed  in 
detail  and  the  chemistry  of  the  process  discussed. 
Several  features  of  the  practice  at  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana  are  mentioned.  20^ 

5534 —  MANSFELD — Die  Mansfeldsche  Kup- 
ferschiefer  bauende  Gewerkschaft.  (Metallurgie, 
Jan.  8,  1908;  2i  pp.)  Discusses  the  operation 
of  the  smelter  at  Mansfeld,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  bessemerizing  and  electrolytic 
departments.  40c. 

5535 —  MILL — The  Boston  Consolidated  Mill. 
(Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  15,  1908;  i  p.])  De¬ 
scribes  the  method  of  ore  treatment  at  this  mill 
at  Garfield,  Utah.  20c. 

5536 —  NEVADA  Copper  Fields.  A.  Selwyn 
Brown.  (Eng.  Mag.,  Feo.,  1908;  18  pp.)  After 
discussing  the  general  geology  of  the  State,  the 
mines  at  Ely  are  described  and  then  less  fully 
the  copper  mines  at  Yerington  and  in  other 
districts.  40c. 

5537 —  ONTARIO — Copper  Ores  of  the  Sud- 
bury-Soo  District.  J.  C.  Gwillim.  (Can.  Min. 
Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908;  1  p.)  General  information 
about  the  district  is  given;  the  ores  and  the 
future  of  the  district  are  discussed.  20c. 

5638 — PERU — Copper  Mining  in  Peru.  (Min. 
Science,  Feb.  20,  1908;  1  p.)  The  early  history 
of  mining  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  outlined  and  the 
present  condition  of  mining  in  that  district 
briefly  stated,  20c. 

5539 —  PERU — Mining  and  Smelting  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  Peru.  Clarence  C.  Sample.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  4  pp.)  The 
general  geology  of  the  district,  the  composition 
of  the  ores,  the  old  and  new  methods  of  mining, 
early  treatment  by  the  Patio  process,  the  history 
of  copper  smelting  In  the  district  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  present  smelters  are  described.  20c. 

5540 —  PRODUCTION — Analysis  of  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Two  Great  Copper  Mines.  (Min.  and 
Sci.  Press,  Feb.  1,  1908;  1  p.)  Discusses  the 
statistics  of  production  of  the  Anaconda  and 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  companies  and  compares 
their  possibilities.  20c. 

5541 —  PYRITE  SMELTING — Negative  Re¬ 
sults  in  Pyrite  Smelting.  G.  F.  Beardsley. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  15,  1908;  1^  pp.) 
The  details  of  work  described  in  the  original 
article  on  this  subject  are  given  in  greater  detail, 
the  discussion  of  the  heat  balance  is  continued 
and  causes  of  failure  of  the  experiments  with 
Canadian  nickel  ores  are  suggested.  20c. 

5542—  PYRITIC  SMELTING— Negative  Re. 


suits  in  Pyritic'Smelting.  L.  T.  Wright.  (Eng. 
and  Min.’ Journ.,  Feb.  8,'  1908;  1  p.)  The  cor¬ 
rection  made  by  C.  A.  Grabill  is  acknowledged 
and  the  discussion  of  the  heat  balance  is  con¬ 
tinued.  20c. 

5543— PYRITIC  SMELTING— Negative  Re¬ 
sults  in  Pyritic  Smelting.  Franklin  R.  Carpen¬ 
ter.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  |  p.) 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  continued  by 
Franklin  R.  Carpenter.  The  effect  of  the  size 
of  the  ore  smelted  is  considered  and  the  use  of 
reverberatories  in  this  process  is  described.  20c. 

5544  —  QUEENSLAND  —  Cloncurry  Copper 
Mining  District.  L.  C.  Ball.  (Queens.  Gov. 
Min.  Journ.,  Dec.,  1907  and  Jan.,  1908;  23  pp.) 
Continuation  of  lengthy  geological  report,  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  in  this  Index.  SI. 00. 

5545 —  SMELTER — The  Douglas  Copper  Smel¬ 
ter  at  Fundicion,  Mex.  Percy  E.  Barbour. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  8,  1908;  3  pp.) 
The  equipment  of  this  smelter  is  described  and 
the  operation  discussed.  Some  novel  methods 
are  used,  such  as  the  mixing  of  the  charge  by 
means  of  bucket  elevators  and  the  raising  of  it 
by  them  to  the  charge  floor.  20c. 

5546—  SMELTER— The  Garfield  Plant  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Garfield, 
Utah.  R.  B.  Brinsmade.  (Mines  and  Minerals, 
Feb.,  1908;  5  pp.)  Treats  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Garfield  smelter.  The  methods  of  sampling 
are  discussed  and  the  sampling  mills,  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  roasters,  reverberatory  furnaces,  convert¬ 
ers  and  flue  system  for  catching  the  dust  are 
described  very  fully.  20c. 

5547 —  SMELTER — The  Takilma  Smelter,  Ore¬ 
gon.  Geo.  Crerar.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb. 
15,  1908;  J  p.)  Describes  the  equipment  and 
the  operation  of  this  smelter  situated  in  Jose¬ 
phine  county,  Oregon.  20c. 

5548 —  SOUTH  AFRICA — Northern  Copper 
Fields  of  Transvaal.  (South  African  Mines. 
Jan.  11,  1908;  i  p.)  This  describes  the  Messina 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal. 
South  Africa.  20c. 

5549—  UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY’S  GAR¬ 
FIELD  PLANT.  (Min.  Sci.,  Dec.  12,  1907;  2 
pp.)  The  general  equipment  of  the  mill  and 
the  power  plant  is  described.  20c. 

DIAMONDS 

5550 —  .ARKANSAS — .A  Preliminary  Report  on 
the  Arkansas  Diamond  Field.  P.  F.  Schneider. 
(Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  1907;  16  pp.)  The  geologic  conditions  and 
the  rocks  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  this  diamond 
deposit  are  described  and  some  information 
regarding  the  diamonds  found  is  given.  As 
the  writer  was  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  deposit, 
the  information  is  not  very  full. 

5551—  ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY— The  Ge- 
olo^  of  the  Roberts-Victor  Diamond  Mine. 
J.  P.  Johnson.  (Published  by  the  author  at 
Johannesburg,  1908;  13  pp.)  The  geology  of 
this  mine  in  the  Boshof  district.  Orange  River 
Colony,  South  Africa  is  described  in  detail.  40c. 

5552 —  SOUTH  AFRICA — The  Eruptive  Dia¬ 
mond-Bearing  Breccias  of  the  Boshof  District, 
S.  Africa.  J.  P.  Johnson.  (Paper  discussed 
before  the  Brit.  I.  M.  M.,  Jan.  16,  1908;  7  pp.) 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  diamonds  in  this  district  are  described, 
and  their  origin  discussed. 

5553 —  SOUTH  AFRICA — The  New  Rush  to 
the  lUver  Diggings.  (South  African  Mines, 
Jan.  11,  1908;  li  pp.)  The  general  conditions 
in  the  new  diamond  district  near  Harrisdale  on 
the  Vaal  river.  South  Africa  are  described.  20c. 

5554—  SOUTH  AFRICA— The  Vaal  River 
Diamond  Diggings.  M.  Park.  (Paper  dis¬ 
cussed  before  Brit.  I.  M.  M.,  Jan.  16,  1908;  4  pp.) 
The  occurrence  of  the  diamonds  is  described  and 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  gravel  in  which 
the  diamonds  are  found  are  stated.  The  methods 
of  working  are  outlined. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

5555 —  ARIZON  A — The  Octave  Mine,  Arizona. 
J.  E.  Russell.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25. 
1908;  Ip.)  Describes  this  mine  in  the  Weaver 
district,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona  and  gives 
some  general  information  about  the  district.  20c. 

5556 —  AUSTRALIA — The  Deep  Leads  of 
Victoria,  Australia.  (Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908; 
1  p.)  In  this  article  the  correspondent  of  the 
Mining  Journal  at  Ballarat  discusses  and  ampli¬ 
fies  some  statements  made  in  a  recent  paper  by 
H.  L.  Wilkinson  on  this  subject  delivered  before 
the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  20c. 

5557—  BLACK  SANDS.  Arthur  R.  Town¬ 
send.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,. Feb.  8,  1908;  li 
pp.)  The  principal  points  in  the  treatmentlof 
black  sands  are  discussed.  20c. 

5558—  COBALT  ORE  TREATMENT.  H.  G. 
V.  Adler.  (Can.  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  15,  1908;  1  p.) 
Discusses  a  proposed  flow  sheet  for  the  handling 
of  ore  from  Cobalt.  20c. 

5559—  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION— The  Fu- 
ture  of  Copper  and  the  Scarcity  of  Gold.  J.  J. 
Cushing.  (Min.  Science,  Feb.  13,  1908;  2  pp.)  ^ 
The  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  gold  are  con¬ 
sidered  and  a  remedy  for  the  existing  financial 
and  industrial  depression  is  suggested.  Some 
statistics  regarding  gold  production  are  given 
and  the  possible  sources  of  new  supply  dis¬ 
cussed.  20c. 

5560 —  CONCENTR.ATES — Treatment  of  Con- 
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centrales.  (Aust.  Min.  Standard,  Jan.  1,  1908; 
i  p.)  The  cyanidation  of  concentrates  from 
ores  mined  in  the  Kalgoorlie  district  of  West 
Australia  is  discussed.  40c. 


5561— CYANIDATION  in  Nevada.  Lochiel 
M.  ICna.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  25,  1008; 
3  pp.)  The  proper  treatment  of  Goldfield  ores 
is  discussed  ana  a  method  of  dry  crushing, 
roastina,  re-arinding,  agitating  and  Altering  is 
proposed.  The  costs  of  these  different  steps 
in  other  districts  are  then  discussed.  20c. 

V  5562— CYANIDATION— The  Hendryx  De¬ 
canting  Filter.  L.  D.  Bishop.  (Min.  Sci.,  Dec. 
12,  1907;  i  p.)  The  design  and  method  of 
operation  of  this  new  departure  in  cyanide 
Altration  are  described.  20c. 

5563— CYANIDATION  of  Ore  Clontaining 
Both  Coarse  and  Fine  Gold.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press,  Feb.  8,  1908;  i  p.)  The  discussion  of  this 

yroblem  is  continue  by  G.  A.  Packard  and 
..S.  C.  Wells.  20c. 

5564— CYANIDE  PRECIPITATION  and 
Clean-Up  at  the  Portland,  Colorado,  Mill.  J.  M. 
llppett.  (West.  Chem.  and  Met.,  Jan.,  1908: 
3J  pp.)  The  construction  of  the  rinc  boxes  and 
the  method  of  cleaning  up  these  boxes  are 
described  in  detail.  00c. 


»  5565 — CYANIDING  in  Colorado.  Editorial, 
^ng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  4  p.) 
BrieAy  discusses  the  later  modiAcations  of  the 
chlorination  process  and  also  those  in  the 
cyanide  process  for  the  treatment  of  Cripple 
Creek  ores.  20c. 

5566 — FILTER  PRESS — The  Sweetland  Fil¬ 
ter  Press.  E.  J.  Sweetland.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Joum.,  Feb.  15,  1908;  1  p.)  Described  in  detail 
the  construction  of  this  Alter  press  and  the 
method  of  operating  it.  20c. 

■g  5567— GOLD  MINES— The  Great  Gold  Mines 
— II.  T.  A.  Rickard.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press.  Feb. 
1.  1908;  3i  pp.)  This  instalment  discusses  the 
Waihi,  the  Mt.  Morgan,  the  Homestake,  the 
GoldAeld  Consolidated,  the  Tomboy,  the  Camp 
Bird,  the  Alaska-Treadwell,  the  Mercer  and  the 
North  Star  properties.  20c. 

5568 — MEXICO — Operations  of  El  Oro  Min¬ 
ing  and  Railway  Company.  Abstract  of  OHlclal 
Report.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908; 
2  pp.)  The  value  of  the  ore  and  the  costs  of 
mining  and  milling  are  stated  and  the  work  done 
during  the  year  described. 


5569 —  MILLING — The  Dos  Estrellos  Mill. 
(Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  8.  1908;  14  pp.) 
Describes  the  equipment  of  the  two  mills  of 
the  CompaAia  Minera  Las  Dos  Estrellas  in 
Michoacan,  Mexico  and  the  method  of  treatment, 
together  with  a  statement  regarding  costs  of 
the  different  operations.  20c. 

5570—  PLACER  MINING  in  Oregon.  1).  U. 
Stovall.  (Min.  Sci.,  Dec.  12.  1907;  i  p.)  The 
method  of  placing  the  sluice  boxes  at  some  of 
the  hydraulic  mines  in  southern  Oregon  which 
are  on  the  sides  of  steep  gulches  is  described 
and  discussed.  20c. 


5571 —  RAND  MINES — The  Potentialities  of 
Idle  Mines.  (South  African  Mines,  Dec.  21,  1907; 
i  p.)  This  discusses  the  possibilities  of  proAt- 
abfy  operating  many  mines  on  the  Rand  which 
are  now  idle.  20c. 

5572 —  REFINING — Gold  ReAning.  D.  Clark. 
(Aust.  Min.  Standard.  Jan.  1  and  8.  1908;  4  pp.) 
Continuation  of  article  previously  mentioned 
in  this  Index.  The  methods  of  running  different 
impurities  of  gold  slimes  from  zinc-box  pre¬ 
cipitates  are  described.  40c. 


5573 — RHODESIA — A  Year  of  Rhodesian 
Mining.  (South  African  Mines,  Jan.  11,  1908; 
*  p.)  The  condition  of  the  industry  in  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  during  1907  is  reviewed.  20c. 


5574 — RHODESIA — The  Outlook  for  Small 
Mines  in  Rhodesia.  B.  I.  Collings.  (So.  Afr. 
Mines,  Jan.  25,  1908;  Ip.)  The  extent  of  the 
tribute  system  in  the  region  and  the  general  con- 
•ditions  affecting  the  development  of  small  mines 
4n  Rhodesia  are  stated.  20c. 

5576 — SOUTH  AFRICA — Consolidated  Gold- 
Aelds  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.  E.  M.  Weston.  (Eng 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  15, 1908;  2)  pp.)  Discusses 
the  last  report  of  this  company  operating  mines 
in  the  Transvaal.  20c. 

5576 —  SOUTH  AFRICA — The  Auriferous 
Banded  Ironstones  and  Associated  Schists  of 
South  Africa.  O.  Letclier.  (Paper  to  be  dis¬ 
cuss^  before  the  Brit.  I.  M.  M.,  Jan.  16,  1908; 
12  pp.)  The  characteristics  of  this  belt  of  rock 
whicn  occurs  at  several  points  in  the  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia  and  in  Cape  Colony,  are  described,  and 
the  occurrences  of  gold  deposits  in  it  are  stated. 
The  methods  of  treating  the  ore  at  the  different 
mines  are  outlined. 

5577 —  SOUTH  AFRICA — The  Pietersburg 
Marabastad  GoldAelds.  (So.  Afr.  Mines,  Jan.  25, 
1908;  li  pp.)  The  early  history,  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  engineering  difAcuities  attending 
the  development  of  mines  in  this  district  and  the 
conditions  at  present  prevailing  in  this  district 
of  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa  are  discussed. 
20c. 

5578 —  TELLURIDE  ORES — The  Assay  of 
Telluride  Ores.  G.  T.  Holloway  and  L.  E.  B. 
Pearse.  (Brit.  I.  M.  M..  Bull.,  No.  40  Jan.  9, 
1908;  16  pp.)  The  original  paper  is  discussed 
at  length  by  many  members. 

5579—  TREATMENT  PROBLEM  of  the  Re¬ 


public  (Wash.)  Gold  Ores.  Fritz'Cirkel.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.,  1,  1908;  11  pp.  The  differ¬ 
ent  modiAcations  of  the  cyanide  process  that 
have  beenused  in  treating  these  ores  are 
described  and  discussed.  20c. 

5580—  TUBE  MILL— A  Conical  Tulie  Mill. 

H.  W.  Hardinge.  (Min.  and  Sci.  ITess,  Feb.  15, 
1908;  14  pp.)  Describes  the  use  of  a  conical 
tube  mill  for  coarse  crushing  a  rock  containing 
sapphires  and  then  discusses  the  advantages 
of  this  type  of  tube  mill  for  Ane  crushing  of  ore.  20c. 

5581—  TUBE-MILL  LINING,  Slime  Filters, 
and  Patents.  A.  DeW.  Foote.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press,  Feb.  1,  1908;  14  pp.)  Gives  some  points 
in  the  history  of  tlie  development  of  these  de¬ 
vices.  20c. 

5582—  WEST  AUSTRALIA— Leading  Produc¬ 
ers  of  Kalgoorlie,  West  Australia.  G.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Feb.  22,  1908; 

1  p.)  States  the  mining  and  treatment  costs, 
monthly  output  and  other  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Oroya-Brownhill,  the  Associated  and 
Associated  Northern,  the  Lake  View  Consols, 
the  Great  Boulder  Perseverance,  Great  Boulder 
Proprietary  and  other  mines.  20c. 

5583—  WEST  AUSTRALIA— Mining  Practice 
at  Kalgoorlie,  West  Australia.  Gerard  W. 
Williams.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908; 

4  pp.)  The  geology  of  the  district  and  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  deposits  are  out¬ 
lined;  the  methods  of  mining  are  described 
and  some  Agures  regarding  the  consumption  of 
explosives  in  the  different  mining  operations, 
are  given.  20c. 

5584—  WEST  AUSTRALIA— Metallurgy  of 
the  Kalgoorlie  GoldAeld.  G.  W.  Williams. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  15,  1908;  51  pp.) 
The  methods  used  are  discussed  and  the  practice 
at  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  Oroya-Brownhill  and 
the  Lake  View  Consols  mills  are  described; 
the  details  of  the  all-roasting  cyanide  method 
as  used  at  Kalgoorlie  are  given;  the  relative 
merits  of  tube  mills  and  Wheeler  pans  are  con¬ 
sidered.  20c. 

5585—  ZINC-BOX  PRECIPITATES  —  Some 
Mattes  Formed  in  Melting  Zinc-Box  Precipitates — 
Their  Compo.sition  and  What  It  Suggests.  W.  P. 
Headden.  (Proc.  Colo.  Sci.  Soc.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp. 
349-362,  Dec.,  1907.)  The  composition  of 
mattes  obtained  from  cyanide  precipitates 
coming  from  the  Camp  Bird  and  Dorcas  mills, 
is  di.scussed.  The  writer  suggests  that,  owing 
to  the  amounts  of  selenium  and  tellurium  present 
in  the  matte  from  tlie  Camp  Bird  mill,  the  ore 
must  contain  these  metals.  From  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Dorcas  matte,  he  infers  the  presence 
of  cadmium  in  Cripple  Creek  ores. 

GKAPHITB 

5586—  CANADIAN  GRAPHITE.  H.  Mor¬ 
timer  Lamb.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  15, 
1908;  1*  pp.)  Reviews  the  monograph  by 
Fritz  C^rkel  on  this  subject.  20c. 

5587—  NATURAL  GRAPHITE— Some  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Natural  Graphite.  Frederick  S. 
Hyde.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908; 
14  pp.)  Di.scusses  the  relative  importance  of 
the  physical  properties  of  graphite  and  also 
descnbes  the  effects  of  some  chemical  impurities. 
20c. 

ISOIf  AND  STEEL 

5588—  BESSEMER  PROCESS— The  Flohr 
Addition  to  Bessemer  Basic  Charges.  (Engineer¬ 
ing,  Jan.  10,  1908;  1  p.)  This  innovation  in  the 
process  of  bessemerizing  basic  charges  is  brieAy 
described.  Tlie  compound  consists  of  iron 
oxides,  such  as  hammer  cinder  or  rolling-mill 
scale,  bound  together  by  slacked  lime.  40c. 

5589—  BLAST-PURN  ACE  CASTING  —  Der 
unmittelbare  Guss  vom  Hochofen  insbesondere 
in  Rohrgiesserien.  C.  Irresberger.  (Stahl  u. 
Elsen,  Jan.  22,  1908;  5  pp.)  Outlines  recent 
progress  in  the  casting  of  objects  directly  from 
the  blast  furnace,  and  discusses  the  features 
peculiar  to  a  plant  designed  for  this  purpose.  40c . 

5590—  BLAST-FURNACE  GAS  — The  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Blast-Furnace  Gas  Utilization.  (West. 
Electrician,  Feb.  1,  1908;  14  pp.)  The  progress 
is  brieAy  reviewed,  especial  mention  being  made 
of  the  Oechelhauser  and  the  Cockerill  gas  engines. 
20c. 

5591—  BLAST-FURNACE  PRACTICE  —  A 
Breakout  in  a  Blast  Furnace  of  the  Societa  Elba 
at  Portoferraio.  R.  Catanl.  (Iron  and  Coal 
Tr.j  Rev.,  Feb.  7,  1908;  1  p.)  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  preceding  other  breakouts  are 
reviewed  and  then  the  accident  at  Portoferraio, 
Italy  isidescribed  and  discussed.  40c. 

5592—  CARBON  IN  STEEL— Die  Bestim- 
mung  des  Kohlenstoffes  in  Roheisen  und  Stahl. 
M.  Orthey.  (Chcm.  Zeitung,  Jan.  8,  1908;  2  pp.) 
Describes  in  detail  a  number  of  accurate  methods 
and  modiAcations  for  determining  carbon  in  iron 
or  steel,  and  tabulates  comparative  results  from 
them  all.  20c. 

5593—  CARBON  IN  STEEL— Die  direkte  Ver- 
brennung  des  Kohlenstoffs  in  Stahl  und  Ferrol- 
egierungen.  B.  Neumann.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen. 
Jan.  22,  1908;  3  pp.)  Describes  apparatus  and 
method.s  for  determining  carbon  in  steel  and 
ferro-alloys  by  combustion.  40c. 


treated  in  great  detail  and  the  general  causes  of 
failure  when  making  iron  castings  are  discussed 
20c. 

5595 — CHINA — Aus  der  chinesischen  Eisen- 
industrie.  C.  Blauel.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Jan.  1, 
1908;  74  pp.)  Enumerates  in  some  detail  the 
lant  and  equipment  of  the  Hanyang  Iron  and 
teel  Works  in  China,  describes  the  source  of 
the  ore,  and  outlines  the  methods  of  working 
at  that  thoroughly  modern  plant.  40c. 

.5.596— CHINESE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  C.  Blauel.  (Electrochem.  and  Met.  Ind.. 
Feb.,  1908;  2  pp.)  A  translation  of  the  original 
paper  by  C.  Blauel  Stahl  und  Eisen,  Jan.  1,  1908 
describing  the  equipment  of  the  Hanyang  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  near  Hankow,  China.  This 
is  the  only  modern  plant  in  China.  Some  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  regarding  tlie  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  ores  treated  at  this  plant.  40c. 

5597 —  CONVERTER — The  Zenzes  Converter 
(Iron  Age,  Jan.  23,  1908;  14  pp.)  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  form  of  small  be.s.semer  converter, 
which  has  only  been  Introduced  into  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year,  is  described;  the 
general  equipment  of  such  an  installation  at 
the  foundry  of  the  Crane  Company  and  tlie 
Link  Belt  Company,  both  of  Chicago,  111.,  are 
outlined.  20c. 

5598—  CORROSION  OF  STEEL.  A.  S. 
Cushman.  (Journ.  Franklin  Inst.,  Feb.,  1908; 
94  pp.)  Discusses  the  different  theories  regard¬ 
ing  the  corrosion  of  steel.  60c. 

5599 —  CUPOLA  PRACTICE — Zur  Frage  des 

Koksaufwandes  bei  Kupolbfen.  G.  Buzek 
(Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Jan.  29,  1908 ;  4  pp.) 

A  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  combustion  in 
cupola  furnaces  under  various  conditions  of 
temperature,  feed,  blast,  etc.  40c. 

5600 —  DRY-AIR  BLAST — The  Gayley  Dry- 
Air  Blast.  (Iron  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  17. 
1908;  4  p.)  Recent  data  regarding  the  use  of 
dry-air  blast  at  the  Isabella  furnaces,  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  which  also  apply  to  tests  made  at  the 
same  time  on  tlie  value  of  West  Virginia  coke 
compared  with  Connellsville  coke  are  given. 
The  results  of  a  test  on  a  furnace  almost  ready 
to  be  re-lined,  belonging  to  the  Warwick  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Penn.,  are  also 
given  and  discussed.  40c. 

5601—  ELECTRIC  REDUCTION  OF  IRON— 
Ueber  elektrische  Elsendarstellung.  J.  v.  Ehren- 
werth.  (Oest.  Zeit.  f.  B.  u  H.,  Jan.  4  and  II, 
1908;  7  pp.)  Reviews  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  production  of  iron  by  electric  processes, 
describing  the  apparatus  and  methods  used  by 
the  principal  investigators.  60c. 

5602 —  ELECTRICITY  in  Iron  and  Steel 
Works.  C.  T.  Henderson.  (Elec.  Rec.,  Feb., 
1908;  12  pp.)  Di.scus.ses  the  use  of  controllers, 
storage  batteries  and  lifting  magnets  about  such 
plants  and  treats  of  the  subject  .of  wiring  for  the 
light  and  power  circuits. 

5603 —  ENGLAND — Die  Hamatitgruben  bei 
Egremont  und  Frizington  in  Cumberland,  Eng¬ 
land.  M.  Baldauf.  (Oest.  Zeit.  f.  B.  u.  H., 
Jan.  18,  1908;  4  pp.)  Describes  the  geology  of 
the  deposit,  its  mineral  associations,  and  the 
methods  of  working  it  at  several  different  mines. 
40c. 

5604 —  FERRO-ALLOYS  for  the  Steel  Indus¬ 
try.  (Iron  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  Feb.  7,  1908;  2  pp.) 
This  is  a  translation  of  the  original  paper  liy 
W.  Venator  in  Stahl  und  Eisen.  Much  useful 
information  is  given  regarding  the  different  ferro¬ 
alloys  used  in  steel  making,  especially  regarding 
the  making  of  them.  40c. 

5605 —  FERRO-ALLOYS  —  The  Manufacture 
and  Use  of  Ferro-Alloys.  (Engineer,  I^ond., 
Jan.  24  and  31,  1907;  2  pp.)  The  different 
methods  of  manufacture  u.sed  oy  different  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Arms  are  described  and  the 
uses  of  these  alloys  discussed.  60c. 

5606 —  FERRO-ALLOYS — Ueber  Eiseiilegie- 
rungen  und  Metalle  fiir  die  Stahlindustrie.  W. 
Venator.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Jan.  8,  15,  and  29, 
1908;  184  PP-)  An  exhaustive  and  detailed 
statement  into  the  sources  of  the  ores  that  go 
into  the  smelting  of  ferro-alloys  used  in  the 
steel  industry,  including  the  cost  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  alloys  as  made  at  various  places, 
and  naming  the  European  manufacturers  of 
each  alloy.  A  very  valuable  contribution.  SI. 00. 

.5607 — FORGES — The  Last  of  the  Jersey 
Forges.  E.  P.  Buffet.  (Eng.  and  Min.,  Journ 
Feb.  8,  1908;  14  PP.)  Treats  of  the  extent  of 
this  industry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  and 
then  describes  the  conditions  of  the  ruins  of  these 
old  forges.  20c. 

5608—  GRAPHITE  IN  IRON— Ueber  die 
Lbslichkeit  des  Graphits  Irn  Eisen.  C.  Bene¬ 
dicks.  (Metallurgie,  Jan.  22,  1908;  6  pp.)  Re¬ 
port  on  tests,  including  microscopical  study,  to 
determine  the  relative  proportions  of  graphite 
and  carbon  in  other  forms  in  steels  of  various 
composition  and  under  various  treatments.  40c 

5609—  IRON  ORE  MINING  at  Sunrise, 
Wyo.  B.  W.  Vallat.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ., 
Fei).  22,  1908;  4  pp.)  Reprint  of  article  read 
before  the  Colo.  Sci.  Society,  which  has  been 
previously  mentioned  in  this  Index.  20c. 


5594 — CASTING — Sixteen  Ways  to  Lose  a 
Casting.  Wilber  R.  Tilden.  Gron  Age,  Feb. 
20,  1908;  21  pp.)  The  reasons  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  these  sixteen  different  iron  castings  are 


5610— IRON  ORE  SEPARATION.  N.  V. 
Hansell.  (Jernkontorets  Annaler,  Jan.,  1908; 
18  pp.)  Describes  the  American  practice  in  dry 
magnetic  separation  of  iron  ores  as  developed 
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at  Lyon  Mountain  and  Mineville,  N.  Y.  and 
Hibernia,  N.  J. 

661 1 — LAKE  SUPERIOR — Operating  Changes 
in  tlie  Lake  Superior  Iron  Mines.  Dwiglit  E. 
Woodbridge.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  2.5, 
1908;  1  p.)  Reviews  different  experiments  in 
the  wasliing  and  concentration  of  tiiese  iron  ores 
made  during  1907.  20c. 

.5612 — LAKE  SUPERIOR — Ore  Shipments  in 
1907  from  the  Lake  Superior  District.  (Iron 
Tr.  Itev.,  Feb.  6,  1908;  1  p.)  Tlie  amount  of  ore 
shipped  by  tlie  individual  irjii  mines  of  this 
region  are  given  and  in  tlie  supplement  to  this 
i.ssue  the  annual  shipments  of  the  individual 
mines  since  1891  are  given.  20c. 

.5613— MALLEABLE  CASTIN(JS  —  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Malleable  (Hastings — I.  Richard  Mol- 
deiike.  (Foundry,  Feb.,  1908;  2i  pp.)  This 
reviews  the  early  history  of  this  indu.stry  during 
the  days  when  the  secrets  of  each  foundry  were 
zealously  guarded  and  then  describes  the  great 
improvements  attending  the  use  of  coke,  iron 
and  later  of  steel  scrap  in  forming  the  mixture. 
The  points  especially  needing  study  are  then 
briefly  discussed.  20c. 

5614— MALLEABLE  IRON  INDUSTRY  in 
1907.  (Foundry,  Feb.,  1908;  3  pp.)  The  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
reviewed.  A  list  of  the  new  plants  con.structed 
during  the  year  and  the  equipment  of  each  is 
given,  together  with  a  statement  of  all  the  plants 
for  making  malleable  castings  now  operating.  20c, 
.5615— NITROGEN  IN  STEEL— L’ Azote  dans 
ie  Fer  et  I'Acier.  H.  Braune.  (Bull.,  Soc.  de 
ITndustrie  Min^rale,  T.  VII,  6  livr.,  1907;  55i  pp.) 
An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  ways  in  wnich 
nitrogen  (xjcurs  in  steel,  of  the  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  its  amount,  of  the  influence  that  it  has 
on  the  character  of  steel,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  affects  the  working  qualities  of  the  metal. 

5616 — OHIO — The  Native  Ores  of  Jackson 
County,  Ohio.  D.  F.  Morgan.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev., 
Feb.  13,  1908;  li  pp.)  The  occurrence  of  iron 
ores  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  is  described 
and  the  use  made  of  them  is  stated.  These  ores 
are  low  in  grade  and  are  not  extensive.  20c. 

6617— OPEN-HEARTH  PLANT  of  Messrs. 
Monks,  Hall  A  Company.  (Iron  and  Coal  Tr. 
Rev.,  Feb.  7,  1908;  1  p.)  The  equipment  of  this 
plant  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  Fhigland,  is 
described  in  detail.  40c. 

5618 —  PRICE  OF  STEEL — Price  Questions 
Go  Back  to  Ore.  (Iron  Age,  Jan.  30,  1908;  1  p.) 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  in  1908  the  price 
of  manufactured  steel  will  be  based  on  the  price 
asked  for  ore  by  the  Cleveland  ore  merchants 
is  discussed  in  this  editorial.  20c. 

5619—  ROLLING  MILL— The  Electric  Drive 
of  a  Large  Rolling  Mill.  W.  A.  Dick.  (Elec. 
Journ.,  Feb.,  1908;  13  pp.)  The  equipment  of 
the  large  rolling  mill  at  South  Chicago  belonging 
to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  is  described  quite 
fully.  The  motors  u.sed  at  this  mill  are  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  used  in  the  United  States  for  such  work. 
20c. 

5620—  ROLLING  MILLS  —  Electrical  Driv¬ 
ing  of  Rolling  Mills.  (Iron  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev., 
Feb.  14,  1908;  1  p.)  An  abstract  of  the  paper 
on  this  subject  delivered  by  Gerald  J.  Hoogh- 
winkel  Jan.  27  before  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Engineers  and  Metallurgists.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  electrical  driving  at  rolling 
mills  are  di.scussed  and  the  extent  of  its  use  at 
different  mills  is  stated.  40c. 

5621 —  RUSTING  OF  IRON — Untersuch ungen 
liber  das  Rosten  von  Risen.  A.  Schleicher  and 
G.  Schultz.  (Stahl  u.  Ei.sen,  Jan.  8,  1908;  4  pp.) 
Gives  results  of  careful  experiments  to  determine 
whether  cast  or  wrought  iron  is  the  more  rapidly 
decompo.sed  by  rust,  the  conclusion  being  that 
cast  iron  is  the  more  susceptible  to  decay.  40c. 

.5622— SINTERING  FINE  ERES— The  Scott 
Methoil  of  Sintering  Fine  Ores.  (Iron  Age, 
Feb.  20,  1908;  IJ  PP-)  The  proce.ss  invented  by 
James  Scott,  general  sup«‘rintendent  of  the  Lucy 
and  I.sabella  furnaces  of  the  (Carnegie  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  is  describisl  in  detail  as  is  also  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  furnace.  20c. 

.5623  —  SLAG  FUSIBILITY  —  Ueber  die 
Schmelzbarkeit  von  Kalk-Tonerde-Kieselsaure 
mischungen.  R.  Rieke.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Jan.  1, 
1908;  2i  pp.)  Gives  results  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  melting  temperatures  of  slags 
having  various  proportions  of  lime  and  alumina 
silicates.  40c. 

5624 —  STEEL  INGOTS — The  Compression  of 
Semi-Liquid  Ingots.  N.  Lilienberg.  (Journ. 
Frank.  Inst.,  F'eb.,  1908;  22  pp.)  Tbe  cause  of 
failure  of  steel  is  discussed;  then  the  writer, 
after  describing  different  methods  of  casting  used 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  blow-holes,  etc., 
di-scusses  the  different  methods  of  compressing 
ingots  during  cooling  so  as  to  obtain  solid  ingots. 
60c. 

5625—  STEEL  MANUFACTURE— The  Chute 
Steel-Making  Process.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan. 
23,  1908;  2j  pp.)  A  new  process  invented  by 
H.  O.  ('hute  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  do  away  with 
the  duplex  process  of  steel  making  is  described. 
This  con.sists  ol  feeding  powdered  ore  to  high- 
silicon  pig  iron  as  it  runs  to  a  mixer  from  whence 
it  is  drawn  to  a  basic,  open-hearth  furnace.  The 
powdered  ore  oxidizes  the  silicon  and  manganese 
in  the  pig  iron.  20c. 


5626—  STEEL  PLANT— The  Andrews  Steel 
Company's  Plant.  (Iron  Age,  Feb.  20,  1908; 

3i  pp.)  The  general  equipment  of  this  plant, 
Newport,  N.  Y.,  which  is  equipped  specially 
for  rolling  steel  bars  and  billets,  is  described.  20c. 

5627 —  STEEL  WORKS — Die  neuen  Stahl- 
werksanlagen  der  Westfaeli.schen  Stahlwerke  in 
Bochum.  (Stahl  u.  Ei.sen,  Jan.  22,  1908;  3  pp.) 

An  illustrated  de.scription  of  this  recently  com¬ 
pleted  steel  work.s  each  department  of  the  plant 
being  .separately  discussed.  40c. 

5628 —  TE.MPERING — Ueber  die  Theorie  des 
Gliihfrischens.  F.  Wuest.  (Metallurgie,  Jan. 

8,  1908;  9i  [ip.)  A  discus.sion,  based  on  experi¬ 
ments  and  microscopic  study,  of  the  changes  that 
occur  in  steel  during  tempering  and  annealing.  40c. 

.5629— TURBINE  BLOWERS— Ueber  Hoch- 
ofen-Turbinengeblaese.  P.  Langer.  (Stahl  u. 
Eisen,  Jan.  15,  1908;  10  pp.)  Describes  tbe 
latest  progress  in  the  use  of  rotary  blowers  for 
iroducing  the  volume  and  pressure  required 
ly  blast  furnaces.  40c. 

LEAD 

.5630  —  FINGLAND  —  The  Greenside  Lead 
Mines,  Cumberland.  E.  Thos.  Borlase.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  8,  1908;  4  pp.)  The  geol¬ 
ogy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine,  the  method  of 
mining,  the  haulage  system,  the  power  plant 
and  the  method  of  milling  are  described.  20c. 

5631—  GANGUE  MINERALS— Gangue  and 
Associated  Minerals  of  Lead  and  Zinc.  Otto 
Ruhl.  (Min.  Sci.,  Jan.  30,  1908;  li  pp.)  The 
recovery  and  utilization  of  fluorspar,  barite, 
marcasite,  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  is  discu.ssed 
and  the  effect  of  different  country  rocks  on  the 
orebodies  is  considered.  20c. 

5632—  LIME  ROASTING— Los  M^todos  de 
Calcinacion  de  los  Minerales  de  Plomo  por  Medio 
de  la  cal.  E.  Prost.  (Geologia  y  Minas,  Dec., 
1907;  16i  pp.)  The  different  lime-roasting 
processes  of  lead  smelting,  the  Carmichael-Brad- 
lord,  the  Savclsberg  and  the  Huntington- 
Heberlein,  are  discussed  and  compared. 

.5633— LONDON  LEAD  MARKET  in  1907. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  li  pp.) 
Reviews  in  detail  the  conditions  in  this  marKet. 
20. 

5634—  METALLURGY  of  Lead— II.  J.  W. 
Richards.  (Electrochem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  Feb., 
1908;  5  pp.)  In  this  instalment  some  problems 
in  the  roasting  of  lead  ores  and  in  the  reduction 
of  lead  from  its  ores  are  discussed  and  also  some 
problems  in  the  elect  rothermic  methods  of 
smelting  and  refining  lead  are  considered.  40c. 

5635 —  MILLING  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  G. 
Huston.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  15,  1908; 

1  p.)  Discusses  the  different  steps  in  the  milling 
practice  of  this  lead  district.  20c. 

NICKEL 

5636 —  NICKEL  MATTE — Ueber  die  Konsti- 
tution  des  Nickelsteins.  K.  Bornemann.  (Met¬ 
allurgie,  Jan.  22,  1908;  11  pp.)  An  exhaustive 
study  on  the  nature  of  iron  and  nickel  sulphides, 
with  micro-photographs  and  tabulated  results 
of  elaborate  tests.  40c. 

.5637— NICKEL-SULPHIDE— Das  Schmelz- 
diagramm  der  NIckel-Schwefelverbindungen.  K. 
Bornemann.  (Metallurgie,  Jan.  8,  1908;  10  pp.) 

A  study,  based  on  experiments  and  microscopic 
examinations,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
combination  of  nickel  with  sulphur.  40c. 

5638 — OIL  INDUSTRY  of  the  United  States. 
Government  Report  on  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  8,  1908;  2i 
pp.)  A  review  of  the  Government  report  on 
that  part  of  the  investigation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  (^mpany  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
dealing  with  prices  and  profits  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  20c. 

.5639— OPTICAL  PROPERTIES— Beitrag  zur 
Polarimetrie  des  ErdOles.  M.  Reinhard  and  N. 
Botez.  (Revue  du  Petrole,  Jan.  8,  1908;  3J  pp.) 
Review  of  experiments  to  determine  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  generally  accepted  laws  in  regard 
to  the  optical  properties  of  petroleum.  60c. 

5640— ORIGIN  OF  PETROLFIUM— Thises 
sur  la  Formation  du  Petrole.  C.  Engler.  (Re¬ 
vue  du  Petrole,  Jan.  8,  1908;  2  pp.)  A  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  derivation  of  petroleum 
from  animal  sources,  read  at  the  third  Interna¬ 
tional  Petroleum  Congress.  60c. 

.5641 — ROUM.4NIA — The  Petroleum  Indu.stry 
in  Roumanie  for  1907.  (Revue  de  Petrole,  Jan. 
8,  1908;  2  pp.)  Statistics  as  to  production,  ex¬ 
port  and  prices  of  petroleum  in  Roumania 
during  1906  and  eleven  months  of  1907.  In 
English.  60c. 

5642—  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIAN.A— Les  Gise- 
ments  P^ttolif^res  des  Etats-Unis.  A.  Vi- 
caire.  (Bull.,  Soc.  de  I’lndustrie  Min6rale,  T. 
VII,  6  livr.,  1907;  58  pp.)  Conclu.sion  of  the 
article,  on  the  oilfields  of  the  United  States,  this 
instalment  having  particular  reference  t9  Texas 
and  Louisiana  and  to  the  means  for  storing  and 
transporting  crude  oil. 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

5643 —  DRYING— Mechanical  Drying  of  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock.  Granberry  Jackson.  (Proc.  Eng. 
Assn,  of  the  South,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  1907;  22 
pp.)  The  heap-drying  and  kiln-drying  methods 
formerly  us^  are  outlined  and  discussed  and 
then  the  modern  revolving  cylindrical  driers  now 


used  are  de.scribed  and  methods  of  improving 
their  construction  are  suggested.  The  general 
procedure,  when  these  machines  are  used,  is 
given  and  methods  of  increasing  the  demand  for 
low-grade  phosphate  rock  are  referred  to. 

RARE  METALS 

5644 — PALLADIUM — The  Occurrence  of  Pal¬ 
ladium  in  Brazil.  Dr.  E.  Hussak.  (Min. 
Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908;  1  p  )  This  is  an  abstract 
of  the  original  paper  appearing  in  the  Annaes 
de  Escola  de  Minas  de  Ouro  Preto.  The 
occurrence  of  palladium  alloyed  with  gold  in 
different  mines  in  Brazil  is  described  in  detail. 
20c. 

564.5— TUNGSTEN,  URANIUM  AND  MONA- 
ZITE — Occurrence,  Character  and  Uses  of  Some 
Rare  Metals.  H.  P.  Dickinson.  (Min.  Science, 
Jan.  30,  1908;  IJ  pp.)  Treats  of  the  important 
ores  of  tungsten  and  uranium,  the  determination 
of  the  presence  of  these  metals  in  their  ores,  the 
principal  occurrences  of  these  ores  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  metals  for  the  market.  Some 
information  is  also  given  regarding  monazite.  20c. 

SULPHUR 

5646—  SULPHUR— Bericht  ueber  Fortschritte 
auf  den  Hauptgebieten  der  anorganischchemis- 
ohen  Gro.ssindustrie.  V.  Hoelbiing  and  J.  Preiss. 
(Chem.  Industrie,  Jan.  15,  1908;  9  pp.)  De¬ 
scribes  recent  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  chemicals,  with  special  reference  to  sid- 
phur,  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  salts.  To  be 
continued.  40c. 

TIN 

5647—  BOLIVIAN  TIN  MINING  INDUS¬ 
TRY  and  Railways.  G.  Preumont.  _  (Min. 
Journ.,  Jan.  4  and  18,  1908;  14  p.)  The  different 
tin  deposits  are  discussed  and  the  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  access  to  these  deposits  are  described  and 
the  effect  that  the  building  of  several  proposed 
railroads  will  have  on  the  industry  is  considered. 
40c. 

5648—  CORNISH  MINING  in  1907.  (Min. 
Journ.,  Jan.  11,  1908;  3  pp.)  The  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  different  mines  during  the  year 
are  reviewed.  20c. 

5649—  CORNISH  TIN  MINES— Die  Zinnerz- 
gruben  in  Cornwall  bei  Redruth  und  Cam¬ 
borne.  M.  Baldauf.  (Oest.  Zeit.  f.  B.  u  H., ' 
Jan.  11,  1908;  4  pp.)  Describes  the  geology, 
and  the  methods  01  mining  and  dressing  the 
ores  at  the  Redruth,  Dolcoath  and  East  Pool 
mines.  2()c. 

5650—  MINING  AND  ORE  DRESSING— 
Notes  on  Tin — II.  Prof.  A.  Humboldt  Sexton. 
(Mechanical  Engr.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  21  pp.)  The 
methods  of  working  alluvial  tin  deposits  are 
described  and  then  the  methods  of  concentrating 
tin  ores  are  outlined.  Notes  are  given  regarding 
crushing,  roasting,  magnetic  separation,  and  wet 
concentration.  20c. 

5651—  SMELTING— Notes  on  "nn- III.  Prof. 
A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  (Meehan.  Engr.,  Feb.  7, 
1908;  3  pp.)  This  instalment  discusses  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  smelting  tin.  The  reverberatory 
method  as  used  in  Cornwall,  England  and  that 
used  at  Singapore  are  described;  also  shaft 
furnace  smelting  and  the  Chinese  method  of 
smelting.  20c. 

TUNGSTEN 

5652—  ARIZONA— The  Dragoon,  .Arizona, 
Tungsten  Deposits.  R.  W.  Richards.  (Min. 
Science,  Jan.  23,  1908;  1  p.)  Discusses  the 
occurrence  and  origin  of  the  hubnerite  and 
scheelite  ores  and  the  drawbacks  to  systematic 
development  of  the  district.  20c. 

5653—  TUNGSTIC  ACID— A  New  and  Short 
Method  for  the  Determination  of  Tungstic  Acid 
in  'Tungsten  Ores.  J.  B.  Ekeley  and  G.  D. 
Kendall,  Jr.  (West.  Chem.  and  Met.,  Jan.,  1908; 

5  pp.)  The  details  of  a  new  volumetric  method 
devised  by  the  authors,  in  which  all  evaporations 
are  avoided,  are  stated,  and  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  compared  with  those  obtained 
by  gravimetric  methods.  60c. 

ZINC 

5654 —  .ANALYSIS — Zur  volumetrischen  Zink- 
bestimmung  nach  Schaffner.  V.  Hassreidter. 
(Zeit.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  Jan.  10,  1908;  3  pp.) 
Describes  the  process  and  gives  results  of  a  long 
series  of  expenments  to  show  how  it  compares  in 
accuracy  with  other  methods.  40c. 

5655 —  G.ANGUE  MINERALS — Gangue  and 
Associated  Minerals  of  Lead  and  Zinc.  Otto 
Ruhl.  (Min.  Science,  Jan.  30,  1908;  14  pp.)  See 
under  "Lead.” 

5656—  JOPLIN  ZINC  ORES,  Sale  and  Ship¬ 
ment  of.  O.  Ruhl.  (Min.  Sci.,  Feb.  6,  1908;  4 
p,)  This  describes  the  manner  of  sale  of  these 
ores  and  discusses  the  cost  of  marketing  them; 
the  freight  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  to  the 
different  smelters  are  also  given.  20c. 

5657—  LONDON  SPELTER  MARKET  in 
1907.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908; 
1  p.)  The  conditions  in  this  market  are  reviewed 
in  detail.  20c. 

ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY— GENERAL 

5658—  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— Der  Erzberg- 
bau  in  Steiermark,  Kaernten  und  Krain.  Dr. 
Ahlburg.  (Preiiss.  Zeit.  f.  B.  H.  u.  S.,  Jabrgang 
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1907.  (Band  55,  4  heft;  61i  pp.)  A  very  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  geology  and  ore  deposits, 
together  with  the  methods  of  mining,  treating 
and  smelting  the  ores,  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Alps.  Mentions  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  quick¬ 
silver,  iron,  gold,  manganese  and  chrome  ore, 
and  of  pyrites,  graphite  and  talc. 

5659—  CALIFORNIA  MINERALS.  A.  S. 
Eakle.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  18,  1908;  IJ 

p.)  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  minerals 
rst  found  in  California.  20c. 

5660 —  CRYOLITE — Ueber  die  umkehrbare 
Umwandlung  des  Kryoliths.  R.  Nacken.  (Cen- 
tralblatt  f.  Mineralogie,  Jan.  15,  1908;  2  pp.) 
A  study  on  the  influence  of  temperature  on  tne 
crystal  structure  of  cryolite  and  on  its  molecular 
composition. 

5661—  FLUORSPAR  SANDSTONE— Sand- 
stein  mit  Flusspatzement.  O.  Muegge.  (Cen- 
tralblatt  f.  Mineralogie,  Jfan.  15,  1908;  1  p.) 
Describes  a  remarkable  sandstone,  found  at 
Lauth,  Prussia,  in  which  the  cementing  material 
of  the  quartz  grains  is  fluorspar. 

5662 —  KAOLINITE — Ueber  den  Kaolinit  von 
der  National  Belle  Mine  bei  Silverton,  Colorado. 
L.  Milcb.  (Centralblatt  f.  Mineralogie,  Jan.  1, 
1908;  2  pp.)  A  crystallographic  study  of  some 
crystals  of  kaoUnite  sent  to  the  University  of 
Greifswald. 

5663 —  MAGNETITE — Eisenglanz  vom  Kakuk- 
Berge  in  Ungarn.  K.  Zimanyi.  (Centralblatt 
f.  Mineralogie,  Jan.  1,  1908;  2  pp.)  Study  of 
some  magnetite  crystals  of  large  size  and  showing 
unusually  wide  variety  of  forms. 

5664 —  MEXICO — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  C.  W.  Knight.  (Can.  Min. 
Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908;  4  pp.)  The  different  excur¬ 
sions  made  by  those  attending  this  meeting  are 
described  and  a  list  of  the  papers  read  is  added. 
20c. 

5665  -NEW  YORK — The  Economic  Geology 
of  Northern  New  York.  F.  S.  Mills.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  22,  1908;  2i  pp.)  The 
pyrite,  graphite  and  iron  deposits  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  are  described.  20c. 

5666—  ORE-BEARING  VEINS,  Some  Inter¬ 
esting  Experiences  with.  A.  Lakes.  (Min. 
Science,  Jan.  30,  1908;  1  p.)  The  occurrence 
and  peculiarities  of  a  certain  type  of  shear-zone 
orebodies  which  the  author  calls  “lenticular 
plication  vein  are  discussed.”  20c. 

5667 —  ORE  DEPOSITION — Diffusion  as  a 
Factor  in  Ore  Deposition.  C.  DeKalb.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  15,  1908;  li  pp.)  The 
importance  of  capillary  action  in  the  formation 
of  concretions  in  porous  rocks  is  shown.  20c. 

MIHIIfO— OEHBSAL 

5668 —  BELGIUM — Die  Berg-  und  HUettenin- 
dustrie  Belgiens.  Prof.  Baum.  (Preuss.  Zeit. 
f.  B.  H.  u.  S..  Jahrgang  1907,  Band  55,  4  heft; 
29  pp.)  Principally  a  statistical  review  of  the 
mimng  and  metallurgical  industries  of  Belgium, 
in*1906,  but  describing  the  most  important  coal 
mining  localities. 

5669 —  BOREHOLES — Measuring  the  Dip  of 
Strata  in  Boreholes.  (Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  18, 
1908;  J  p.)  Abstracts  from  original  paper  by 
G.  Koerner  describing  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  dip  of  strata  in  boreholes  and  other  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  deviation  of  boreholes  from 
the  vertical  and  also  stating  the  method  of  using 
these  instruments.  20c. 

5670—  BRITISH  COLUMBI.\— Mineral  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Briti.sh  Columbia.  E.  Jacobs.  (Can. 
Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  15  and  Feb.  1,  1908;  2  p.) 
The  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  coal  and 
coke  production  of  this  province  is  stated  and 
the  general  conditions  of  these  industries  re¬ 
view^.  40c. 

5671—  BRITISH  COLUMBI.\— Star  Mining 
and  Milling  Company  vs.  Byron  N.  White  Com¬ 
pany.  (Min.  Record,  Nov.,  1907;  7i  pp.)  The 
decision  of  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  British  Columbia  in  this  important  case 
involving  extra-lateral  rights  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  is  reported  in  full.  The  property,  the  title 
to  which  was  in  question,  is  situated  near  San- 
don  in  the  Siocan  district.  20c. 

5672—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA— The  Mineral 
Production  of  British  Columbia  in  1907.  E. 
Jacobs.  (Min.  Record,  Nov.;  1907;  4  pp.) 
A  table  showing  the  output  of  the  province  for 
1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907  (estimated)  is  given 
and  the  sources  of  the  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  iron,  coke  and  coal,  produced  during 
1907,  are  discussed.  20c. 

5673—  CALIFORNIA  MINES  AND  MINER¬ 
ALS.  (Cal.  State  Min.  Bureau,  Bull.  No.  49, 
1907;  52  pp.)  Gives  statistics  of  the  mineral 
production  of  the  State  and  the  different  counties 
for  1906,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  tot^  production  of  the  different  counties 
for  the  last  13  years. 

5674 —  CANADA — Mining  in  the  Kootenays, 
etc.  A  Summary  of  the  Past  Year’s  Work. 
Geo.  A.  Ohren.  (Can.  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908; 
li  pp  )  The  general  conditions  during  the  year 
in  the  different  districts  are  reviewed  and  the 
production  stated.  20c. 

5675 —  CANADA — Report  of  the  Section  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  of  Geological  Survey 
ofF  Canada.  G.  Christian  Hoffmann.  (Geol. 
Survey  of  Canada.  Ottawa,  Can.,  1906  ;  71  pp.) 


Notes  on  the  mineralogy  and  occurrence  of  many 
interesting  minerals  found  in  Canada. 

5677 —  C.\N.\DIAN  LABOR  LAW — Canadian 
Industrial  Disputes  .\ct.  F.  A.  Ross.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  18.  1908;  1  p.)  Discusses 
the  workings  of  this  Canadian  law  relating  to 
labor  disputes.  20c. 

5678 —  COLOR.\DO — The  Montezuma  Mining 
District,  Colorado.  Etienne  A.  Ritter.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1,  1908;  3t  pp.)  The 
general  conditions  in  the  districts,  the  geology 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  ore  occurrences 
are  described.  20c. 

5679—  t'OLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY— A  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  School  of  Mines.  C.  F. 
Chandler.  (Columbia  Univ.  Quar.,  Dec.,  1907; 

7  pp.)  The  history  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  is  briefly  reviewed. 

5680—  COMPRESSED  AIR— The  Flow  of 
Compressed  .\ir  in  Rpes  with  Special  Reference 
to  Mining  on  the  Rand.  E.  J.  Laschinger. 
(Journ.  Transvaal  Inst.  Meehan.  Eng..  Jan., 
1908;  32  pp.)  The  flow  of  air  in  pipes,  the  use 
of  receivers,  the  advantages  of  different  forms 
of  air  valves  and  cocks,  and  the  air  consumption 
of  different  sizes  of  air  drills  are  discussed.  The 
discussion  by  various  members  of  the  paper  is 
aiso  given.  60c. 

5681 —  COSTS — The  Reduction  of  Working 
Costs.  (^.  Afr.  Mines,  Jan,  11,  1908;  1  p.) 
The  causes  of  the  recent  reduction  in  working 
costs  at  many  Rand  mines  are  discussed.  20c. 

5682 —  DAM  Made  of  Slag.  H.  W.  Ross. 
(Min.  and  Sci.  Ftess,  Feb.  15,  1908;  i  p.)  The 
method  of  constructing  a  slag  dam  at  Copper- 
opolis,  California  is  described.  20c. 

5683 —  DAMS — Stresses  in  Masonry  Dams. 
(Eng.  Rec.,  Feb.  8,  1908;  1  p.)  Abstracts  of 
two  articles  recently  delivered  before  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers  oh  the  experimental 
investigation  of  stresses  in  such  structures  are 
given.  20c. 

5684—  DYNAMITE  GAS  POISONING— 
Ueber  Giftwirkung  von  IKmamitverbrennungs- 
gasen  bei  unvollkommener  Explosion.  C.  Jacobi 
and  Dr.  His.  (Bergbau,  Jan.  2  and  9,  1908;  4 
pp.)  Discusses  the  chemical  reactions  that 
occur  when  dynamite  is  incompletely  detonated, 
and  describes  the  pathological  effects  of  the  liber¬ 
ated  gases.  40c. 

5685—  EXCAVATION— The  Cost  of  Digging 
a  3^mile  Trench  with  a  Buckeye  Traction  Ditch¬ 
er.  (Eng.-Contracting,  Feb.  12,  1908;  i  p.) 
This  trench  dug  for  the  new  water  system  of 
Greeley,  Colo,  was  30  in.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep. 
About  eight  miles  of  the  trench  was  in  gravel, 
the  rest  of  the  distance  was  in  hard  clay.  Item¬ 
ized  costs  are  given.  20c. 

5686—  EXCAVATION— The  Cost  of  Doing 
Scraper  Work  in  Freezing  Weather.  (Eng.- 
Contracting,  Feb.  12,  1908;  i  p.)  The  work  done 
was  on  a  railroad  cut  in  Maine  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  below  freezing  during  the  day  and  below 
zero  at  night.  The  ground  was  “average  earth” 
as  a  No.  2  railroad  plow  would  loosen  it.  Item¬ 
ized  costs  are  given.  20c. 

5687—  EXCAVATION— The  Cost  of  Earth 
Excavation  with  Wagons  During  Winter  Weather. 
(Eng.-Contracting,  Feb.  5,  1908;  i  p.)  The 
work  was  done  on  a  railroad  cut  in  sandy  loam. 
The  costs  and  conditions  prevailing  are  given 
in  detail.  20c. 

5688 —  EXPLOSIVES — Composition,  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  Uses  of  High  Explosives.  W.  H. 
Graves.  (Min.  Science,  Feb.  20,  1908;  Ij  pp.) 
Nitroglycerine,  dynamites,  gun-cotton,  Sprengel 
and  safety  explosives  are  discussed  and  the 
compo.sition  of  the  explosive  used  in  detonators 
stated.  20c. 

5689 —  EXPLOSIVES — The  Composition  and 
Properties  of  Mining  Explosives.  M  .  H.  Graves. 
(Min.  Sci.,  Feb.  6,  1908;  1  p.)  The  deflagrating 
explosives  u.sed  in  mining  are  mainly  consid¬ 
ers.  20c. 

.5690— FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED.  J.  W 
Hawes.  (Mines  and  Minerals,  Feb.,  1908;  2  pp.) 
This  articie,  which  was  read  kefore  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  District  Mining  Institute  at  Johnstown, 
Penn.,  gives  general  instructions  regarding  such 
work  and  describes  in  detail  the  treatment  of 
broken  limbs,  the  stopping  of  hemorrhages  and 
the  reviving  of  psple  unconscious  from  simple 
fainting  or  from  electric  shock.  20c. 

5691—  FLOW  OF  WATER— A  Logarithmic 
Diagram  for  the  Flow  cf  Water  in  Open  Channels. 
G.  T.  Mnce.  (Eng.  ews,  Feb.  6,  1908;  i  p.) 
This  diagram  is  based  on  the  Chezy  formula, 
the  value  of  “C”  in  that  formula  being  assumed 
as  100;  consequently  the  velocities  in  channels 
having  other  values  of  “C”  can  be  readily  approx¬ 
imated.  20c. 

5692—  FLOW  OF  WATER— Tuberculation 
and  the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes.  (Eng.  Rec., 
Jan.  25,  1908;  J  p.)  The  general  subject  of 
the  formation  of  crusts  on  the  interior  of  water 
pipes,  its  effect  on  the  flow  through  the  pipes, 
and  the  different  methods  of  removing  this 
crustification  are  discussed.  20c. 

5693—  FLUME  CONSTRUCTION— Notes  on 
Flume  Construction.  W.  C.  Ralston.  (Mines 
and  Mining,  Feb.  7,  1908;  1  p.)  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  flume,  built  by  tne’Melones  Mining 
Co.  in  Calaveras  county.  Cal.,  is  described  and 
itemized  costs  of  construction  are  given.  The 
flume  carries  4,000  miners’  inches  of  water.  20c. 


5694 —  IDAHO — -Labor  Conditions  in  the 

Coeur  d’Alene.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  8, 
1908;  H  pp.)  Discusses  the  conditions  at  the 
mines  in  that  district  and  answers  the  letter 
“A  Word  for  the  Miner”  appearing  in  the  issue 
of  Dec.  21.  20ic. 

5695—  MINE  FIRE— A  Shaft  Fire  in  the 
Shattuck  Mine,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  I.  J.  Stauber 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  i  p.) 
The  methods  of  fighting  this  shaft  fire,  the  source 
of  which  could  not  be  reached,  are  described  in 
detail.  20c. 

.5696— MINE  LADDERS.  L.  W.  Trumbull 
(Mines  and  Minerals,  Feb.,  1908;  i  p.)  The 
different  types  of  ladders  used  about  mines 
are  discussed.  20c. 

5697— MINING  BOOMS— Psychology  of  Min¬ 
ing  Booms.  C.  Sachs.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press, 
Feb.  1,  1908;  2  pp.)  An  answer  to  the  article 
on  this  subject  by  J.  H.  Curie.  20c. 

.5698— MINING  COMPANIES— Notes  and 
Comments  on  the  Mining  Coinpanie.s  Registered 
in  1907.  Edward  Ashmead.  (Min.  Journ., 
Jan.  25,  1908;  5  pp.)  Statistics  regarding  the 
production  of  different  mining  companies,  regis¬ 
tered  in  England  but  which  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  also  the  capitalization  and  the 
number  of  shares  are  given.  Information  is 
also  given  regarding  hew  companies  organized 
during  1907.  20c. 

5699—  MINING  ENGINEERS— Functions  of 
the  Consulting  Mining  Engineers.  A.  H.  Rogers. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  8,  1908;  IJ  pp.) 
This  subject  is  discussed  quite  fully.  Small 
mining  companies  are  advised  to  put  themselves 
in  a  better  position  for  competing  with  large 
consolidation  by  employing  consulting  engineers 
as  non-resident  managers.  20c. 

5700 —  MINING  LAW — Mining  DecLsions  in 
the  United  States  in  1907.  R.  S.  Morri.son  and 
E.  D.  De  Soto.  (Min.  Wld..  Jan.  25,  1908;  2  pp.) 
The  important  decisions  affecting  mining  during 
the  year  are  reviewed  by  the  authors  of  that 
excellent  book,  Morrison’s  Mining  Rights  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories.  20c. 

.5701 — MINING  LAW — The  Location  and  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Lode  Mining  Claims.  Frank  B.  Goudy. 
(Min.  Science,  Feb.  20,  1908;  1}  pp.)  The 
first  instalment  treats  of  the  method  of  acquiring 
mineral  land  and  also  of  apex  rights,  different 
methods  of  location  and  the  making  of  a  patent 
survey.  To  be  continued.  20c. 

5702  —  NEW  MEXICO  —  Mining  in  .New 
Mexico  During  1907.  Reinold  V.  Smith.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  1  p.)  The 
conditions  and  improvements  during  the  year 
are  viewed.  20c. 

5703 —  NEW  ZEALAND— Mining  in  New 
Zealand.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  15.  1908; 

1  p.)  The  different  districts  of  New  Zealand 
are  briefly  reviewed  and  information  regarding 
the  important  mines  in  each  is  given.  20c. 

5704 —  ONTARIO — Mining  Progress  in  the 
Last  Decade.  Phillips  Thompson.  (Can.  Min. 
Journ.,  Jan.  15,  1908;  li  pp.)  Briefly  reviews 
the  increase  in  importance  of  the  mineral  pro¬ 
duction.  This  increase  has  been  greatest  in 
silver  and  iron  mining  and  less  so  in  copper  and 
nickel.  The  production  of  gold  has  declined.  20c. 

5705—  ORE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS— De.sign 
and  Construction  of  Automatic  Car  Systems. 
C.  J.  Steffens.  (Eng.  News,  Feb.  13,  1908;  2i 
pp.)  Discusses  the  design  of  a  system  for  un- 
ioauing  ore  from  vessels  by  means  of  clam-shell 
buckets  and  automatic  cars.  The  construction 
of  the  car  and  of  the  trestle  is  considered  in 
detail.  20c. 

5706 —  PANAMA — Mining  in  Panama.  Scott 
Turner.  (.Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  25,  1908;  2} 
pp.)  The  conditions  and  extent  of  the  mining 
in  different  districts  of  Panama  are  described.  20c. 

5707 —  PERU — Aspecto  Minero  del  Departa- 
mento  del  Cuzco.  E.  J.  Dueflas.  (Bol.  del.  Cuerpo 
de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Peru,  No.  53, 1907;  194 
pp.)  The  economic  geology  of  the  provinces 
of  the  department  of  Cuzco  is  described  and  the 
general  distribution  of  the  ore  deposits  is  stated. 
It  also  contains  historical  notes  on  the  region. 

5708—  PROFESSION.\L  CUSTOMS.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Jan,  25,  1908;  li  pp.)  In  this 
editorial  the  discussion  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  earlier  issues  is  reviewed  and  the 
opinions  of  the  editor  stated.  20c. 

5709 —  PROSPECTING— Science  as  a  Guide  in 
Prospecting.  Arthur  J.  Hoskin.  (Mines  and 
Mining,  Jan.  17,  1908;  2i  pp.)  Some  general 
suggestions  regarding  prospecting,  such  as  in 
what  kinds  of  rocks  and  associated  with  what 
minerals  certain  ores  are  likely  to  be  found,  are 
made.  20c. 

5710 —  PROSPECTING — State  Aid  to  Pros 
greeting.  (So.  Afr  Mines,  Jan.  25,  1908;  1  p.) 
The  manner  of  aid  that  has  recently  been 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  give  to 
prospectors  in  the  Transvaal  is  discussed.  20c. 

5711 —  PRUSSIA — Die  Bergwerksindustrie  und 
Bergverwaltung  Preussens  im  Jahre  1906. 
(Preuss.  Zeit.  f.  B.  H.  u.  S.,  Jahrgang  1907,  Band 
55,  4  heft;  40  pp.)  Complete  official  statistics 
and  reports  on  mining  and  metallurgical  indus¬ 
tries  during  1906. 

5712 —  QUEBEC — Mining  in  Quebec  in  1907. 
J.  Obalskf.  (Can.  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  15,  1908. 
Ij  pp  )  Conditions  affecting  asbestos  mining’ 
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which  is  the  most  important  mineral  industry  in 
the  province,  copper  mining  and  gold  mining 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  are  reviewed 
and  some  mention  is  made  of  tlie  extent  of  the 
development  in  the  different  districts  in  the 
norttiern  part  of  the  province.  20c. 

.WIS — KESCUB]  WORK — Rescuing  the  Men 
Entombed  at  Alplia  Shaft,  near  B]Iy,  Nevada. 
E.  W.  Walter.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jourii/-,  B'eb.  22, 
1908;  1  p.)  Describes  in  detail  the  method  of 
re-opening  this  shaft  in  order  to  rescue  the 
entombed  men.  20c. 

5714  -ROCK  DRILLING— The  U.se  of  Water 

Jet  to  Increase  the  Speed  of  Rock  Drilling  and 
a  Eorinula  Estimating  the  Amount  of  Water 
Necessary.  (Eng. -Contracting,  Feb.  5,  1908; 

1 J  pp.)  The  mathematical  calculations  are  given 
by  which  this  formula  is  obtained  and  a  method 
of  obtaining  the  important  factor,  the  diameter 
of  largest  grain  of  sludge,  is  suggested.  20c. 

5715  SHAFT  SINKING  by  the  Freezing 
Process  (Poetsch  Method).  (Sci.  and  Art  of 
Min.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  1  p.)  A  few  notes  are 
given  on  the  Poetsch  method  of  sinking  shafts 
in  running  or  very  -wet  ground  by  means  of  freez¬ 
ing.  To  be  cotitinued.  20c. 

.5716- SHAIT  SINKING— Puddling  a  Wet 
Shaft.  Henry  Bour.sin.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press. 
Jan.  25.  1908;  2  pp.)  The  method  used  by 
the  Willow  Itiver  .Mining  Company  for  puddling 
with  clay  a  wet  shaft  sunk  to  operate  a  drift 
mine  near  Harkerville,  British  Columbia  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  20c. 

5717 —  SHAB'T  SINKING — Sinking  a  Five- 
Compartment  Shaft  on  the  Rand.  E.  M.  Wes¬ 
ton.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  22,  1908;  5  pp.) 
Tbe  method  of  sinking  the  five-compartment 
shafts  at  the  gold  mine  of  the  Rand  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  Brakpan,  .South  .\frica  is  described  in 
detail.  20c. 

5718—  .STOPE-DRILL  COMPETITION.  (So. 
Afr.  Min(;s,  Jan.  11,  1908;  H  PP  )  The  main 
results  of  the  recent  stope-drill  competition  are 
reviewed  and  the  importance  of  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  tbe  proper  tempering  of  the  drill  steel 
and  other  factors  bearing  on  the  results  are 
discussed.  20c. 

.5719— STOPE-DRILL  CO.M PETITION— Les¬ 
sons  of  the  “S.  A.  M.”  Contest.  (So.  Afr. 
Mines,  Jan.  18,  1908;  2t  pp.)  Especial  emphasis 
is  attached  to  the  rate  of  drilling,  the  speed 
of  .set-up  and  high  air-pressures  in  discussing 
the  results  of  the  contest.  20c. 

5720 -STOPE-DRILL  COMPETITION.  Prof. 
Orr.  (.So.  Afr.  Mines,  Jan.  18,  1908;  20  pp.) 
In  Professor  Orr’s  report  detailed  information 
is  given  regarding  the  drills,  the  conditions  of  the 
surface  tests  and  the  results  and  then  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  each  competing  drill  is  described.  40c. 

.5721— STOPE-DRILL  COMPETITION.  Prof. 
Yates.  (So.  Afr.  .Mines,  Jan.  18,  1908;  9i  pp.) 
In  Professor  Yates’  report  the  conditions  of 
the  underground  tests  are  stated  and  the  results 
given  and  then  the  construction  features  of  the 
different  drills  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  good  drill  steel  and  high  air  pres¬ 
sure.  Conclusions  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  the  drills  are  stated.  40c. 

5722 —  STOPING — Disadvantages  of  Back- 
Stoping.  Tom  John.son  and  J.  Wilkes.  (So. 
Afr.  Mines,  Jan.  25,  1908;  IJ  pp.)  The  dis¬ 
advantages  of  overhand  stoping  on  the  Rand  are 
discussed  in  two  letters  written  in  answer  to  the 
article  by  Oliver  King  on  the  "Advantages  of 
Back-Stoping.”  20c. 

5723 —  TIMBERING — Mine  Methods  and  Tim¬ 
bering.  W.  H.  Storms.  (Am.  Min.  Rev.,  Jan. 
18,  25,  and  BY-b.  1,  8,  and  15,  1908;  5i  pp.)  The 
discus-sion  of  different  phases  of  the  subject  is 
continued.  $1.00. 

5724—  TUNNELS— The  Great  Tunnels  of  the 
World.  C.  VV’.  Comstock.  (Proc.  Colo.  Sci. 
Soc.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  363-386,  1908).  The  history 
and  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  driving  the 
Mt.  Cenis,  the  Hoosac,  the  St.  Gotthard  and 
the  Simplon  tunnels  are  given,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  the  paper  by  Ernest  Le  Neve 
Foster. 

5725—  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINING  PRAC¬ 
TICE.  E.  D.  Cleland.  (Monthly  Journ.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Mines,  W.  A.,  Dec,  31.  1907;  20  pp.) 
Describes  the  method  of  sinking  and  timbering 
inclined  shafts,  the  design  of  headframes  and 
hoisting  engines  used  there.  80c. 

5726 —  WYOMING — Progress  in  Wyoming 
Mines,  1907.  Henry  C.  Beeler.  (Published  by 
H.  C.  Beeler,  State  Geologist,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
Jan.,  1908;  46  pp.)  The  copper,  gold  and  iron 
resources  of  the  State  are  reviewed  and  some 
mention  is  made  of  the  non-metallic  deposits 
such  as  asbestos  and  coal. 


ORE  DRESSING— GENERAL 

5727  —  CONCENTRATION  -  Algernon  Del 
Mar.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  BYb.  15,  1908;  i  p.) 
Suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  lines  along 
which  concentration  will  probably  be  improved 
in  the  future.  The  writer  suggests  that  concen¬ 
tration  in  air  currents  in  some  form  of  cone 
classifier  is  capable  of  economic  development .  20c . 

5728 — ELMORE  PROCESS — Die  Erzkonzen- 
tration  nach  Elmore.  C.  GOpner.  (Metallurgie, 
Jan.  8  and  22,  1908;  13  pp.)  Describes  the 
plant  and  method  of  operating  the  Elmore 


vacuum  process  at  the  Glasdir  copper  mine, 
Dolgelly,  North  Wales.  Deals  also  with  the 
plant  at  the  Lake  Consols  mine,  Kalgoorlie,  and 
gives  results  of  tests  on  a  great  variety  of  ores 
of  several  metals  and  of  non-metallic  minerals. 
60c. 

5729—  FLOTATION-PROCESS  —  Ein  neues 
Aufbereitungsverfahren:  "  Der  Macquisten-Pro- 
zess.”  B.  Granigg.  (Oest.  Zeit.  f.  B.  u.  H., 
Jan.  11,  1908;  IJ  pp.)  Describes  the  operation 
of  the  rotating,  tubular,  flotation  separator  now 
being  introduced  by  the  .American  Direct  Con¬ 
centrating  Co.  20c. 

5730 —  ORE  CRUSHING — The  Mechanics  of 
Ore  Crushing.  C.  DeKalb.  (Min.  and  Sci.  ^ess, 
Feb.  1.  1908;  1  p.)  Discusses  the  article  by 
E.  A.  Hersam  on  “BYonomy  of  Power  in  Crush¬ 
ing  Ore”  and  describes  a  series  of  experiments 
in  which  glass  spheres  were  crushed  in  rolis 
and  discusses  the  shapes  assumed  by  the  broken 
fragments.  20c. 

5731—  ORE  TESTING  at  Salt  Lake.  Ernest 
Gayford.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  25,  1908; 
3  pp.)  The  equipment  of  the  testing 
plant  of  the  General  Engineering  Company 
of  Salt  Lake  is  given  and  the  importance  of  ore 
testing  before  the  purchase  of  machinerv  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  20c. 

5732—  SLIME  CONCENTRATION  PRAC¬ 
TICE,  Advances  in.  E.  A.  Sperry.  (Min.  Sci. 
Jan.  30,  Feb.  6,  13  and  20,  1908;  12i  pp.)  First 
instalment  discusses  the  general  subject,  and 
treats  fully  of  crushing  by  means  of  rolls,  stamps, 
Chilean  mills  and  centrifugal  mills,  with  special 
reference  to  later  types  of  these  machines.  The 
second  instalment  takes  up  regrinding  and 
sliming  in  Chilean,  Huntington  and  tube  mills, 
and  describes  the  Wild  mill.  In  the  third  instal¬ 
ment,  the  subjects  of  sizing  and  classification 
are  discussed.  The  impact  type  of  screen, 
the  traveling  belt  screen,  and  the  King  hexagonal 
revolving  screen  are  described,  and  their  advan¬ 
tages  considered.  Classification  by  means  of 
spitzlutte,  spitzkasten  and  cone-sizers  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  simple  form  of  classifier  designed 
by  the  author  is  de.scribed.  The  fourth  instal¬ 
ment  treats  the  subject  of  dewatering  the  pulp 
by  means  of  different  forms  of  spitzkasten.  80c. 

5733—  SLIMES  CONCENTRATION.  M.  D. 
Smith  and  T.  M.  Howell.  (Min.  Science,  Feb. 
13,  1908;  1  p.)  Causes  of  losses  in  concentration 
are  discussed  in  the  first  letter  and  in  the  second 
letter  slime  concentration  is  discussed  and  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  that  belts  having  a  clean  fibrous 
surface  like  canvas  must  be  used  to  effect  a  good 
saving  of  the  slime.  20c. 


METALLURGY  -GENERAL 

5734 —  ALLOY' — How  to  Make  a  New  Alloy. 
Ernest  A.  Lewis.  (Metal  Ind.,  Jan.,  1908;  2  pp.) 
The  method  to  be  followed  in  deciding  upon  the 
foundry  mixture  to  be  used  in  approximating 
on  a  commercial  scale,  the  composition  of  new 
alloys  evolved  in  the  laboratory,  is  clearly 
shown.  20c. 

5735—  ELECTROLYTIC  PROCESSES— Elek- 
trometallurgle  in  Waesseriger  LOsung.  (Zeit. 
f.  Elektrochem.,  Jan.  17,  1908;  4J  pp.)  Out¬ 
lines  recent  progress  in  the  electrolytic  prepara¬ 
tion  of  copper,  bismuth,  lead,  nickel,  tin,  zinc, 
silver  and  gold.  40c. 

5736 —  FLUE  DUST — The  Deposition  of  Flue 
Dust.  Charles  B’.  Shelby.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Journ.,  Jan.  25,  1908;  1|  pp.)  The  size  and 
amount  of  the  flue  dust  deposited  at  different 
distances  from  the  furnaces  at  the  Cananea 
Consolidated  Smelter,  Cananea,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
are  given  and  the  general  subject  of  flue  dust 
deposition  is  discussed.  20c. 

5737  —  M.ATTE  HANDLING  —  Method  of 
Handling  Matte  at  Selby,  California.  James  C. 
Bennett.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  B'eb.  1,  1908; 
2i  pp.)  The  method  of  handling  low-grade 
mattes  used  at  the  Selby  smelter  are  described 
in  detail  and  drawings  are  given  showing  the 
construction  of  the  cars  carrying  the  matte 
molds  used  at  this  smelter. 

5738 —  MELTING,— Heating,  Dissolving  and 
Eluting.  O.  Nagel.  (Electrochem.  and  Met. 
Ind.,  Feb.,  1908;  3  pp.)  Different  furnaces 
used  in  these  operations  are  described.  40c. 

5739 —  METAL  PRICES — Fluctuations  in 
Metal  Prices  from  1896  to  1908— Carload  Lots. 
(Iron  Age,  Jan.  23,  1908;  IJ  pp.)  The  average 
monthly  prices  of  I-ake  copper,  spelter,  lead, 
tin  and  tin  plate  are  given  both  in  tabular  form 
and  in  diagram  for  all  these  years;  the  prices 
of  each  metal  during  1907  are  briefly  reviewed. 
20c. 

5740—  METALLIC  SULPHIDES— Beitraege 
zur  Kenntnis  der  Schwefelmetalle  PbS,  Cu^S,  AgjS 
und  FeS.  K.  B'riedrich.  (Metallurgie,  Jan.  8, 
and  22,  1908;  13  pp.)  Describes  the  apparatus 
and  methods  employed,  the  manner  of  investi¬ 
gating,  and  the  results  attained  in  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  characters  of 
lead,  copper,  silver  and  iron  sulphides.  60c. 

5741—  METALLOGRAPHY— Ueber  die  An- 
wendung  der  Lumiereschen  Farbenphotographie 
in  der  Metallographie.  P.  Goerens.  (Metal¬ 
lurgie,  Jan.  8,  1908;  4i  pp.)  Describes  a  way 
in  which  color  photography  may  be  applied 
to  the  study  of  metals  under  the  microscope, 
and  shows  the  results  attained.  40c. 

5742—  OXID.ATION  OF  METALS— Ueber 


die  Elnwirkung  von  Sauerstoff  auf  Metalle. 

E.  Jordis  and  W.  Rosenhaupt.  (Zeit.  f.  angew. 
Chem.,  Jan.  10,  1908;  15A  pp.)  An  elaborate 
report  on  experiments  to  di.scover  the  degree  to 
which  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys  of  these  metals, 
are  subject  to  oxidation.  40c. 

5743—  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  AL¬ 
LOYS —  Recalescence  Curves.  R.  T.  Glazebrook. 
(Eng.  Times,  B'eb.  6,  1908;  1  p.)  The  "inverse- 
rate”  and  “differential”  methods  of  determining 
recalescence  curves  of  different  metals  and  alloys 
are  described  and  the  two  methods  compared. 
The  construction  of  a  theoretic  recalescence  is 
then  discussed.  20c. 

5744—  ROASTING— Use  of  Brush  as  Fuel  in 
Roasting.  Arthur  C.  Nahl.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press,  Jan.  25,  1908;  i  p.)  The  manner  of  using 
brush  fagots  for  fuel  in  roasting  at  Triunfo,  Baja 
California,  is  described.  20c. 

5745—  SMELTING— The  Relations  Between 
Miners  and  Smelters.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ., 
Jan.  25,  1908;  H  pp.)  The  general  conditions 
affecting  smelting  in  the  West  are  outlined, 
relief  through  competition  is  suggested  and  the 
general  manner  of  charging  for  smelting  and  of 
deducing  metal  losses  is  discussed.  Paper 
read  before  Am.  Min.  (Congress.  20c. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  MA¬ 
CHINERY 

5746—  BOILER  FURNACE  for  Burning  High 
Volatile  Coals.  (Eng.  Rec.,  Jan.  11,  1908;  1  p.) 
The  construction  and  advantages  of  the  special 
furnace,  put  on  the  market  by  the 'Western 
Furnace  (Jompany  of  Denver  for  use  with  water- 
tube  boilers  are  discussed.  The  results  of  tests 
upon  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  at  the  Butte 
and  London  mine  at  Butte,  Mont,  and  Cahall 
boilers  at  the  propert.v  of  the  Golden  Cycle 
Mining  Company  at  Goldfield,  Nev.  are  given.  20c. 
>^5747  —  CABLEWAYS.  F.  T.  Rubridge. 
(Univ.  of  Colo.,  Journ.  of  Eng.,  No.  3,  1906-1907; 
15  pp.)  The  different  forms  of  construction 
for  inclined  and  horizontal  cableways  in  which 
only  one  cable  is  used  for  carrying  the  ioad 
are  described  and  the  general  subject  discussed 
very  fully.  60c. 

5748  —  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS— Zusam- 
menstellung  der  Einfachsten  analytischen  und 
grai)hischen  Losungen  zur  Berechnung  der  Zen- 
trifugalpumpen.  A.  .Achenbach.  (Die  Turbine, 
Jan.  20,  1908;  4  pp.)  Gives  an  analytic  and 
a  graphic  metliod  for  determining  the  principal 
dimensions  of  a  centrifugal  pump  required  for 
a  given  service.  40c. 

5749—  COAL  DUST  FIRING  of  Reverbe¬ 
ratory  Furnaces.  E.  G.  Thomas  and  L.  C. 
Trent.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1  and  8, 
1908;  1  p.)  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
continued  and  the  method  of  firing  with  coal 
dust  at  the  old  Swansea  works  at  Denver,  Colo, 
is  described.  20c. 

5750 —  CONVEYOR — Raumbewegliche  FOr- 
derer.  G.  v.  Hanffstengel.  (Zeit.  des  Vereines 
deutscher  Ingenieure,  Jan.  25,  1908;  8  pp.) 
An  illustrated  description  of  a  novel  type  of 
bucket  and  chain  conveyor,  including  details  of 
loading  and  dumping  devices,  and  showing  how 
it  may  be  applied  to  a  number  of  different  uses. 

5751 —  CONVEYOR — The  Mechanical  Convey¬ 
ing  of  Materials  (Mechanical  Engr.,  Feb.  7 
1908;  4  pp.)  The  construction  of  the  bucket 
conveyor  and  other  devices  used  with  it  and 
also  the  system  of  balanced-car  transportation 
put  on  the  market  by  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
are  described.  20c. 

5752 —  DRILLS  for  Stoping.  Algernon  Del 
Mar.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Feb.  1,  1908;  1  p.) 
Discusses  the  merits  of  air-hammer  drills  for 
stoping  especially  those  using  an  air-feed  attach¬ 
ment  and  gives  some  statements»of  the  econo¬ 
mies  effected  by  their  use  instead  of  2i-in.  piston 
drills.  20c. 

5753 —  DRILLS — Hammer  v.  Percussive  Drills. 
(So.  Afr.  Mines,  Jan.  18,  1908;  1  p.)  Some  points 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  hammer 
drill  are  reviewed  and  the  future  of  this  type  of 
drill  discussed;  the  advantages  of  the  hammer 
type  of  drill  are  stated.  20c. 

57.54 — DRILLS — The  Merits  and  Demerits  of 
Air-Hammer  Drills.  G.  E.  Wolcott.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb  15,  1908;  3  pp.)  Dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  the  proper  shape  of  the  bits  of 
the  drill  steel  used  with  these  drills,  the  different 
forms  of  shanks  used  and  the  different  types 
of  construction  in  air-hammer  drills.  20c. 

5755—  ELECTRIC-POWER  TRANSMISSION. 
A  Survey  of  Electric-Power  Transmission  in 
Mexico.  W.  D.  Hornaday.  (West.  Electrician, 
Feb.  1,  1908;  i  p.)  This  reviews  briefly  the 
extent  of  electric-power  transmission  in  different 
districts  of  Mexico.  20c. 

5756—  ELECTRIC-POWER  TRANSMISSION. 
Wiring  and  Wiring  Supplies  for  Mining  Service. 

F.  A.  Barron.  (Elec.  Rec.,  Feb.,  1908;  2i  pp.) 
Switch-board  wiring  for  mines  and  the  manner 
of  carrying  feed  wires  down  shafts  are  described. 
To  be  continued. 

5757 —  HEAD  FRAMES — Device  for  Changing 
Head-Sheaves.  W.  K.  Elliott.  (Mines  and  Min¬ 
erals,  Feb.,  1908;  1  p.)  This  device  used  at  the 
mines  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  Its  use  avoids  the  cumber¬ 
some  gin-pole  method  of  changing  sheave 
wheels.  20c. 
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5758 —  HOISTING — Tlie  Foby  Safety  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  Prevention  of  Overwinding. 
tColl.  Guardian,  Jan.  17,  1908;  i  p.)  This 
article,  translated  from  the  Comptes  Rendu*  de 
la  Soci6t6  de  I’lndustrie  Min6rale,  describes  this 
apparatus  which  is  used  at  the  Uourges  collieries, 
France.  It  consists  of  a  device  which,  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  sets  brakes  and  thus  prevents 
overwinding.  40c. 

5759—  HOISTING  HOOKS— A  Diagram  for 
Designing  Hoisting  Hooks.  Axel  Pedersen. 
(Am.  Mach.,  Jan.  30,  1908;  pp.)  By  means 
of  the  diagram  given,  which  is  based  upon  the 
formula  of  Professor  Bach,  hoisting  hooiks  may 
be  designed  without  elaborate  calculation. 
The  use  of  the  diagram  is  described.  20c. 

5760—  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER— Power 
Development  of  the  Kootenay  river  for  the  West 
Kootenay  Power  and  Light  Company,  Ltd. 
Robert  A.  Ross  and  Henry  Holgate.  (Mm.  Rec¬ 
ord,  Nov.,  1907;  5J  pp.)  The  general  conditions 
regarding  the  water  supply  and  the  construction 
of  the  in-take  canal  is  outlined  and  then  the 
hydraulic  and  electrical  equipment  of  the  power 
plant  at  the  Upper  Bonnmgton  Falls  of  Koote¬ 
nay  river  are  described  very  fully.  20c. 

5761—  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  EN¬ 
GINES,  Principle  of.  R.  A.  Fraser.  (Eng 
Journ.  of  Canada,  Feb.,  1908;  34  pp.)  The  theory 
of  the  operation  of  internal-coiiiDustion  engines 
is  fully  explained  and  the  advantages  of  the 
different  fuels  are  discussed  in  a  simple  and  clear 
manner  .A  comparison  of  fuel  costs  is  given.  20c. 

5762—  LUBRICATION— Friction  and  Lubri¬ 
cation.  J.  T.  Nicholson.  (Eng.  Rev.,  Jan. 
1908;  12J  pp.)  This  article  deals  with  the  theory 
of  friction  and  lubrication.  40c. 

5763 —  MINE  C.ARS — Chains  and  Cross-Bars 
for  Handling  Mine  Cars  O.  V.  Greene.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  6,  1908;  3J  pp.)  The 
operation  and  construction  of  this  system  of 
handling  mine  cars  is  described.  Steel  bars 
across  the  track  push  the  cars  over  an  auto¬ 
matic  dumping  device  onto  a  swing-lift  transfer 
which  elevates  the  car  from  one  track  to  another. 
20c. 

5764—  OIL-FIRED  FURNACES.  Fuel  Oil 
for  General  Shop-furnace  Use.  Holden  A. 
Evans.  (Am.  Mach.,  Jan.  30,  1908;  9  pp.) 
This  article,  which  is  based  mainly  upon  prac¬ 
tice  .at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  gives  much 
goo<l  information  regarding  the  use  of  oil  for 
metal  working,  such  as  for  blacksmith  forges, 
welding  furnaces,  and  also  for  heating  boilers.  20c. 

5765—  POWER  PRODUCTION— Cost  of 
Power  Production.  I.  V.  Robinson.  (Eng. 
Times,  Jan.  23,  1908;  2  pp.)  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  power  by  means  of  gas  engines  and  gas 
producers  is  discussed  and  data  given.  20c. 

5766 —  POWER  TESTS — Some  Suggestions 
for  Carrying  Out  Power  and  Efficiency  Tests 
on  the  Mine.  H.  C.  Behr.  (Journ.,  Transvaal 
Inst.  Meehan.  Eng.,  Jan.,  1908;  3  PP.)  Some 
points  in  the  original  paper  by  H.  C.  Behr  on 
this  subject  are  discussed  by  A.  W.  K.  Pearce, 
especially  in  regard  to  conditions  on  the  Rand. 
60c. 

5767—  PRODUCER  G.\S  FIRING,  The  Ad¬ 
vantages  of.  O.  Nagel.  (Cassier’s  Mag.,  Feb., 
1908;  6J  pp.)  The  general  advantages  of  the 
use  of  producer  gas  are  stated  and  its  use  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  reverberatory  and  other 
metallurgical  furnaces  is  discussed.  40c. 

5768 —  PUMPING — Running  a  Duplex  Pump 
with  One  Plunger.  C.  F.  Swingle.  (Interna¬ 
tional  Steam  Engineer,  Jan.  15,  1908;  IJ  pp.) 
The  method,  used  by  the  author  to  make  it 
pos.sible  to  run  a  duplex  pump,  when  the  piston 
on  one  side  had  been  broken,  is  described.  This 
consisted  of  throttling  the  exhaust  on  the  steam 
end  of  the  disabled  side.  20c. 

5769 —  PUMPS — Cornish  Pumps  of  New  De¬ 
sign.  E.  P.  Jones.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan. 
18,  1908;  J  p.)  Describes  the  construction  of 
the  Cornish  pumps  installed  at  the  Berry  United 
mine  near  Ballarat,  Victoria.  20c. 

5770—  RESCUE  APPARATUS  —  Breathing 
-Apparatus  in  Mines.  (Mines  and  Minerals,  Feb., 
1908;  2i  pp.)  This  instalment  describes  the 
Pneumatogen  and  .Aerolith  types  of  breathing 
apparatus  and  gives  the  results  of  the  tests, 
made  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  English 
Government,  upon  the  different  types  of  appara¬ 
tus.  20c. 

5771—  RESCUE  APPARATUS— The  Weg 
Breathing  .Apparatus.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ., 
Feb.  15,  1908;  1  p.)  The  construction  and 
operation  of  this  apparatus  is  described.  20c. 

5772—  ROCK  DRILL'— A  Hand-Power  Rock 
Drill.  L.  B.  Orchard.  (Can.  Min.  Journ., 
Feb.  15,  1908;  2i  pp.)  The  construction  of  this 
hand-power  rock  drill,  which  consists  of  a  heavy 
swinging  hammer  mounted  on  an  adjustable 
handle  swinging  from  a  clamp  on  a  movable  arm 
fastened  to  jacking  bar  similar  in  design  to  the 
bar  used  for  air  drills,  is  described  and  its  uses 

20c 

5773—  STEAM  CONSUMPTION— Abdampf- 
verwertung  auf  Berg-  und  Huettenwerken  nach 
Professor  Rateau.  H.  Klemperer.  (Oest 
Zeit.  f.»B.  u  H.,  Jan.  4,  1908;  6  pp.)  A  critical 
discussion  as  to  the  most  economical  use  of  power, 
with  special  reference  to  hoisting  engines.  40c. 

5774—  STEAM  ENGINES— Causes  of  Knocks 
in  Steam  Engines — C.  J.  Larson.  (Power, 


Feb.  11,  1908;  2  pp.)  Not  only  the  causes  are 
discussed  but  the  best  methods  of  remedying 
such  troubles,  when  they  occur,  are  described.  20c. 

5775—  WATER  WHEELS— Speed  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Highhead  Water  Wheels.  H.  S.  Knowl- 
ton.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  1.5,  1908;  li 
pp.)  Discusses  this  subject  quite  fully.  20c. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

5776 —  ANTIMONY — Determination  of  .Anti¬ 

mony  in  Antimonial  Lead  (Hard  Lead).  (Brass 
Wld.,  Jan.,  1908;  1  p.)  The  method,  devised 
by  li.  Beckman,  is  de.scribed.  This  consists  in 
comparing  the  melting  point  of  the  antimonial 
lead  alloy  with  the  melting  points  of  known 
alloys;  a  graphical  repre.sentation  of  these,  melt¬ 
ing  points  is  given.  Translated  from  Zeit.  f. 
ange.  chemie,  June  14,  1907.  20c. 

5777  —  ELECTROCHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 
with  Rotating  Anodes  in  the  Indu.strial  Labora¬ 
tory.  A.  M.  Fairlie  and  A.  J.  Bone.  (Elec- 
trochem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  Feb.,  1908;  H  pp.) 
Continuation  of  article  previously  mentioned  in 
this  Index.  40c. 

5778—  ELECTROLYTIC  ANALYSIS— Elek- 
troanalyse.  F.  Foerster.  (Zeit.  f.  Elektrochem., 
Jan.  3,  1908;  9  pp.)  Reviews  recent  progress  in 
the  analysis  of  various  metals  by  electrolytic 
methods,  describing  the  processes  and  the  appar¬ 
atus  employed;  has  particular  reference  to 
methods  involving  the  .stirring  of  the  electrolyte. 
40c. 

5779—  ELECTROLYTIC  ANALYSIS  —  Zur 

Elektroanalyse.  A.  Classen.  (Zeit.  f.  Elek¬ 

trochem.,  Jan.  24,  1908;  1  p.)  Discussion  of 
recent  progress  in  the  determination  of  various 
metals  by  electrolysis.  40c. 

5780—  ELECTROLYTIC  ANALYSIS  —  Zur 

Elektroanalyse.  A.  Fischer.  (Zeit.  f.  Elek¬ 

trochem.,  Jan.  24,  1908;  H  pp.)  Discussion  of 
the  author’s  process  for  the  electrolytic  separa¬ 
tion  and  determination  of  copper  and  zfne.  40c. 

5781—  MANGANESE  COPPER— Elektroan¬ 
alyse  des  Mangankupfers.  H.  Winter.  (Glueck- 
auf,  Jan.  11,  1908;  2  pp.)  Describes  an  im¬ 
proved  method  for  the  determination  of  copper 
and  manganese  electrolytically,  and  gives  com¬ 
parative  results  under  varying  conditions.  40c. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

5782—  ELECTROLYTIC  CELLS— Recent  De¬ 
velopments  in  Electrolytic  Cells.  H.  S.  Renaud. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Feb.  22,  1908;  1  p.) 
Describes  various  forms  of  cells  used  for  the 
decompositions  of  alkali  chlorides.  20c 

MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

5783 —  CONCRETE — Tests  on  Plain  and  Rein¬ 
forced  Concrete,  Series  of  1906.  M.  O.  Withey. 
(^Bull.  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Nov.,  1907;  66  pp.)  After 
describing  the  materials  used  in  making  the  re¬ 
inforced  beams,  the  results  of  tests  upon  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  the  plain 
cement  are  given.  Results  of  the  tests  on  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  reinforced  beams  are  also  given. 
40c. 

5784 —  FIRE  BRICK — Ueber  Feuerfeste  Steine. 
(Eisen-Industrie.  Jan.  25,  1908;  li  pp.)  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  requirements  of  a  fire-resisting  ma¬ 
terial.  and  enumerates  the  constituents  of  basic, 
neutral  and  acid  fire  bricks.  20c. 

5785—  HEAT-INSULATING  MATERIALS. 
(Electrochem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  Feb.,  1908;  1  p.) 
A  translation  of  the  original  paper  by  Dr.  Steger 
in  Stahl  und  Eisen,  Nov.  20,  1907,  describing 
different  mf'thods  of  heat  insulation  used  in  con¬ 
structing  metallurgical  furnaces.  40c. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade  of  the 
United  States  in  1907 


The  foreign  coal  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  small  in  comparison  with  its 
production.  The  exports  in  1907  were 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  coal  mined  in 
the  country,  while  the  imports  were  only 
0.4  per  cent.  The  foreign  trade  in  detail 
is  given  in  the  tables  below ; 


Exports. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  for  the  full 
year  were,  in  long  tons: 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  2,216,9«i9  ‘i.OOB.OTa  I.  481,103 

Bituminous .  7,704,860  10,448,676  I.  2,743,826 


Total  coal .  9,921,819  13,146,748  1.  3,224,929 

Coke .  765,190  874,689  I.  109,499 

In  addition  to  the  exports  in  1907,  there 
were  5,754,176  tons  furnished  to  steam¬ 


ships  in  foreign  trade;  making  a  total  of 
18,900,924  tons  sold  for  consumption  out¬ 
side  the  United  States. 

Coke  exports  were  almost  all  to  Mexico 
and  Canada.  The  destination  of  the  coal 
exports  was  as  follows ; 


1900. 

1907. 

c 

langes. 

Caiiailn,  aiitbracito. 

2,176,:t42 

2,648,769 

I. 

472,427 

Canada,  bituiiilnuus 

6,357,004 

7,194,646 

I. 

1,8:17,542 

Canada,  total . 

7,633,346 

9,843,315 

I. 

2,:i09,969 

M.'xIco . 

1,084,319 

l,0(Mj.602 

1». 

17,817 

Cuba . 

689,833 

804,310 

I. 

114,477 

OtlK'r  W.  IndiOH.... 

319,839 

474,382 

I. 

164.643 

Italy . 

50,190 

138,<'>48 

I. 

88,4.58 

Otbor  Kuroim . 

31,644 

81,831 

I. 

50,287 

Other  eon  11  tries  . . . . 

212,748 

737,760 

I. 

.526,012 

Total . 

9,921,819 

13,146,748 

I 

3,224,929 

The  principal 

changes 

in  1907 

were  the 

large  gain  in  shipments  to  “other  coun¬ 
tries,”  which  include  chiefly  South 
American  countries;  and  the  increase  in 
exports  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  ship¬ 
ments  were  75.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
1906,  and  74.9  last  year. 

Imports. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  for  the  year 
were  as  follows,  in  long  tons: 

1906.  1907.  ChniigoH. 

Great  Britain .  106,943  42,8;«)  I).  f4,113 

Canada .  1,427,7:11  1,398,194  D.  29,637 

.Tapan .  11,9%  123,720  1.111,724 

Australia .  191,768  6.52,918  I.  361,160 

other  countries .  6,079  8,356  I.  2,277 

Total  coal .  1,744,607  2,126,018  1.381,611 

<V.ke .  128,461  132.:i.56  I.  3,894 

Of  these  imports  32,357  tons  in  1906, 
and  9896  in  1907  were  classed  as  anthra¬ 
cite.  Nearly  all  the  imports  were  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  features  of  1907  is 
found  in  the'  unusually  large  receipts  of 
Australian  and  Japanese  coal.  These 
were  rather  in  excess  of  demand,  and 
large  surplus  stocks  of  Australian  were 
reported  in  San  Francisco  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  coke  received  is  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  thousand  tons  from  Germany. 

The  Merry  Christmas  Mine, 
Wisconsin 

The  Merry  Christmas  mine,  at  Mineral 
Point,  Wis.,  is  unique  among  the  zinc  and 
lead  mines  of  that  district  in  that  it  is 
operated  through  an  adit  level  instead  of 
by  a  shaft.  The  ore  is  trammed  out  over 
a  trestle  and  dumped  directly  into  the  mill. 
The  company  is  successfully  working  the 
sheet  of  milling  ore  which  was  left  by 
the  old  miners  below  the  sheet  of  solid 
blende  which  they  sought.  At  the  present 
time  the  mill  is  treating  70  to  80  tons  of 
ore  per  day  and  making  seven  to  eight 
tons  of  zinc  concentrates. 


The  Economist’s  index  number  of  aver¬ 
age  prices  of  commodities  at  the  opening, 
of  February,  was  2309,  against  2310  at 
the  opening  of  the  year.  This  index 
number,  although  indicating  a  decline  of 
only  a  single  point  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  January,  establishes  the  lowest  lev¬ 
el  since  March,  1906. 


